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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

For the present edition the entire volume has been 
thoroughly revised. Several pages of the chapters on 
Africa have been re-written in order to give effect to the 
recent increase of our knowledge of that continent. 
Paragraphs have also been added describing the Ber- 
mudas and the French- possessions in North America. 
The topography has been verified by detailed reference 
to the last edition of Stieler's HaTid Atlas, and the 
statistics by the Statesman's Year Book for 1891, and 
more recent official census returns. The spelling of 
place names has been brought into harmony with the 
forms used in the other books of the series. The official 
Eussian school geographies have been consulted in revis- 
ing the account of the Eussian Empire. The author 
thankfully acknowledges the help afforded by critics in 
many reviews, as well as the kind services of friends in 
correcting the descriptions of countries with which they 
were familiar. Several statements selected from what 
were believed to be competent authorities have been 
shown to be inaccurate or exaggerated, and have accord- 
ingly been suppressed in this edition. 

H. E. M. 

February 1892. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 



The aim of the present volume, as of all elementary class- 
books of geography, is to give a brief account of the Earth 
as the dwelling-place of mankind. The descriptions 
throughout proceed from the general to the particular. 
Chapter I. describes the general principles on which 
geography depends. Chapters II and III give the out- 
lines of physical geography, or the natural conditions of 
the Earth as a whole. The remaining chapters are 
devoted to more detailed descriptions of the continents. 
The position and natural features of each continent are 
first described in simple narrative form, the mountains, 
plains, and rivers are not enumerated in separate lists, but 
named as they actually occur, thus impressing the relation 
of mountain ranges to rivers, and of rivers to plains. The 
races of mankind inhabiting the several continents are 
referred to, and the main lines of their migrations are laid 
down on the basis of configuration and climate. The 
natural region which each modern country occupies is 
next more fully described in its relation to the continent. 
Its configuratioil, climate, and natural products of com- 
mercial value are indicated. The salient points of the 
nation's history are cited to explain how the struggles and 
migrations of races have gradually produced the existing 
people and determined the actual boundaries. Then 
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follows in connected form an account of the most 
important towns with their leading characteristics. The 
connecting thread of this enumeration varies ; thus in 
Britain it is the coal-fields, the main source of national 
wellbeing ; in France, which is exceptionally centralised, 
it is the almost geometrical railway system; in Austria- 
Hungary, the most heterogeneous country of Europe, it is 
the provinces ; and so on. 

Especial prominence is thus given to the permanent 
features of topography; the extent and boundaries of 
countries, though definitely given, being presented merely 
as temporary conditions. This plan, it is believed, is 
novel. It was, therefore, impossible as well as unde- 
sirable to base the work on any existing treatise. The 
sources of information drawn upon have been numerous, 
and care has been taken to verify all the facts mentioned 
by reference to authoritative writings wherever this was 
practicable. The topography is mainly from Sydow- 
Wagner's Methodische Schul Atlas, in which the highest 
development of German cartography is made available for 
school use. Eeclus's Nouvelle Geograjphie UniverselUy and 
Stanford's Compendium of Geography and Travel were 
frequently consulted, and most of the statistics are from 
Mr. Keltic's Statesman's Year-Book for 1889. The best 
British, American, German, French, and Swiss geographi- 
cal text-books have been referred to. Several countries 
and most of the British colonies are described from 
official maps and reports. 

The numerous tables of statistics are intended only 
for reference ; they are full of suggestions to the teacher, 
but it would serve no good end to compel the scholar to 
commit them to memory. 

The author has endeavoured to bring the facts down 
to date, but changes are constantly in progress with 
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which it is advisable that the teacher sliould keep pace 
by consulting geographical journals and the daily papers. 

The varieties of type employed in the text are in- 
tended to assist the eye in gathering the most important 
facts. Heavy type is employed for the headings and the 
most important words in each paragraph, and capitals of 
that type for the names of independent countries and of 
colonies with separate governments. Italics are em- 
ployed for synonyms, usually for quotations and for the 
names of provinces, subordinate states, or counties. Old 
English type distinguishes the seats of government of 
countries, and the approximate population in thousands 
by the latest census or estimate available is added paren- 
thetically. The names of other towns are printed in 
capital letters when the population exceeds 100,000 ; in 
small capitals when it falls short of this number ; but 
these distinctions are only applied at the time of first 
mentioning. There are practically no footnotes. 

No maps are inserted, as the use of a good atlas is in 
any case essential. The importance of map-drawing can- 
not be too strongly insisted on as an exercise. Illustra- 
tions of characteristic scenes in different, countries have 
been specially prepared to supplement the descriptions, 
and will, it is hoped, add both to the attractiveness and 
educational usefulness of the book. For the care with 
which the drawings have been prepared, the author is 
much indebted to the artist, Mr. E. J. Pritchett. The United 
Kingdom, for the reason assigned in the text, is only briefly 
noticed. Other countries are described in a number of 
pages proportional to their area or the density of their 
population. The former consideration secures more space 
for such countries as Brazil, the United States, Eussia, 
and China than is usual in small English class-books ; 
the latter gives a detailed account of Belgium and "HaWaxv^ 
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quite out of proportion to their area. Each country has 
been looked at from the standpoint of a native, thus 
giving a truer conception of it than could be conveyed by 
dwelling merely on its importance to the British nation. 

Care has been taken to write simply and, if possible, 
forcibly, to be accurate in statements, consistent in the 
orthography of names, and to introduce facts of as 
interesting a nature as is possible without losing sight of 
the serious educational aim of the whole. Information as 
to shortcomings in these particulars will be welcomed. 

The author must in conclusion tender his hearty 
thanks to the Editor, whose careful revision and numerous 
suggestions have enhanced the value and improved the 
expression of these pages. 

H. E. M. 



Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, 
May 1889. 
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CHAPTER I 

GEOGRAPHY IN GENERAL 

1. The word Geography means the description of the Earth. 
This would include an account of the position and motions of the 
Earth amongst the other bodies of the universe, of the form, size, 
and materials of our world, the history of those changes in past 
ages which have brought about the present condition of land 
and sea, and finally the form of land and sea, mountain and 
valley, with their various climates, and the animals and plants ' 
which live in them. But the name Geography means less and 
more than this. Less, because it only includes the description 
of the surface of the Earth, and that in its present state, leaving 
to astronomy the description of the world as part of the universe, 
to geology the study of the materials and history of our planet, 
to meteorology the laws of climate, and to biology the descrip- 
tion of plants and animals. More, because it takes notice not 
only of natural divisions and varieties, but of conditions made 
by men, which although often invisible are yet real. Such are 
the boundaries of the separate countries which are inhabited by 
various peoples, the way in which the inhabitants live and use 
the natural productions of the country, the towns they build, 
and the various roads, railways, and water-ways which serve as 
means of communication between them. 

2. To understand geography properly, it is necessary to know 
something of the causes which have led to the present arrange- 
ment of land and water, the kinds of climate and the distribution 
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2 GEOGRAPHY IN GENERAL chap. 

of animals, as well as something of the actual things themselves. 
This kind of preliminary knowledge is called Physical Geo- 
graphy, and is treated of in separate books, a very clear and 
interesting one being Geikie's " Elementary Lessons in Physical 
Geography." Something should be known also of the causes 
which led to the movements of mankind, and the wars which 
led to changes in the position and size of countries : this kind 
of preliminary knowledge is History, and, like the other, must 
be studied in special text-books. But both of these branches — 
the history of the Earth with its animals and plants, and the 
history of the human race — are from the point of view of 
geography of great value in explaining how the dry land has 
come to be what - and where it is, and how countries have 
acquired their present limits. The continents and islands as 
the dwelling-place of men, and the oceans as affording com- 
munication between them, are the main subjects of geography. 

3. The different ways of looking at the Earth's surface and 
describing it have received special names. 

Political Q-eography describes the regions of the Earth 
with regard to the countries actually occupying them, the posi- 
tion of towns and the modes of government of the people. It is 
more liable to changes than physical geography. For instance, 
although there is no change in the land that once was called the 
Kingdom of Poland, one portion is now called Russia, another 
Austria, and a third Germany. Similarly the region between the 
Rhine and the Bay of Biscay is the same now as it was thirty 
years ago ; but there is now no Empire of France, the ground is 
occupied by the French Republic and a portion of the German 
Empire. 

Commercial Geography, or a description of the countries 
of the world with respect to the discovery, production, transport, 
and exchange of useful things, is subject to still more rapid and 
uncertain changes, though both the nature of the regions and 
the boundaries of the countries remain the same. 

General Geography is the description of the Earth's 
surface giving some attention to all these features, but not enter- 
ing into the minute details of any. 
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4. The basis of geography is an accurate knowledge of the 
form of the land and water surface of the globe in their infinite 
varieties of plain, mountain, and valley, river, lake, and sea, 
town and nation. This study, to which the name topography 
should properly be given, is often called geography, and that is 
why geography is supposed by many people to be only a dry 
catalogue of capes, rivers, boundaries, and famous towns. But 
it really includes these only as the skeleton on which a body of 
the greatest variety, beauty, and interest is built up. 

6. Historical Gheogrraphy. — The earliest races of men who 
paid attention to the topography of the world first described 
their own surroundings, and gradually explored to greater and 
greater distances, gathering, as time went on, a fuller and truer 
idea of the form and arrangement of the world, and the way 
of getting from one place to another. Their means of measure- 
ment were very poor at first, and their attempts to describe posi- 
tions unsatisfactory. Indeed, many volumes have since been 
written all in vain to prove where some of the places they 
described most carefully really are. 

6. Q-eographical exploration must have started from 
more than one centre, and when we speak of China or America 
being unknown 2000 years ago, we merely mean that the people 
living about the Mediterranean, from whom we have got all our 
history and most of our ways of thinking, did not know about 
them at that time. At the beginning of written history the 
Mediterranean Sea, with the lands bordering it, was well known, 
and had been described by men who had visited all parts of it. 
Armies and merchants found their way into the interior of the 
three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and kept a record 
of the number of days taken in the journey between important 
places. Galleys with sails and oars crept out between the 
"Pillars of Hercules," as the two opposite headlands at the 
entrance of the Mediterranean Sea were called, and steered 
northward close along the coast to the British Islands and the 
Baltic Sea, gradually finding out about those distant lands and 
their barbarous inhabitants. It was not until 400 years ago that 
the coast of Africa was traced out to its most southerly limit by 
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adventurous Portuguese sailors, and a sea-road discovered to 
India from Europe. At the same time, in consequence of im- 
proving knowledge of the size and shape of the Earth, the brave 
Italian Columbus reached America ; and in a century or so more 
the main work of the great sea-explorers or " circumnavigators '' 
was finished. The position of all the continents and oceans, 
and the way from one to the other, had been found out Even 
yet, however, the exact position of many places on the Earth's 
surface has not been quite decided, although the way to deter- 
mine it is now perfectly well known. 

7. Position on the Earth. — In order to understand how 
we can describe where places are situated on the Earth, we 
must rem^lnber that the Earth is a great ball turning on its axis 
and travelling round the sun. To one's first thought it would 
seem easier to measure distances and fix positions on a globe 
at rest than on one that is always spinning and whirling through 
space ; but this is not the case. The spinning or rotation, which 
is always in the same direction, gives the Earth a kind of two- 
endedness, called polarity. A top spinning steadily turns about 
a central line, or what is called an axis of rotation, one end or 
pole of which is the point it balances on, the other the centre 
of its upper surface ; and we can speak of any point on the top 
as being so many inches or millimetres from either end or pole. 
Similarly the position of any place on the Earth's surface can be 
spoken of as so many miles or degrees from either pole. When 
anything is spinning rapidly, the direction of its axis cannot be 
easily changed. The axis of the Earth consequently always points 
in the same direction. It so happens that one pole points very 
nearly to a bright star, which is therefore called the pole-star. 
This star appears in the same part of the sky all night long, 
but all the other stars, and likewise the sun and the moon, 
seem to go round the Earth in circles, of which the pole-star is 
the centre. This motion of the stars is like the apparent motion 
of a railway station when one looks out of a gently starting train. 
The heavenly bodies appear to move only because our own motion 
is so uniform and steady that we do not feel it. The pole of 
the Earth which points to this central star is called the north 
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pole, and the half of the world from which the pole-star is visible 
at night is called the northern hemisphere. If an explorer 
were able to struggle through the ice to the north pole of the 
Earth he would see the pole-star in the zenith or right overhead. 
A traveller standing midway between the two poles sees the 
pole-star just on the northern horizon. The line round the 
world which is midway between the poles is called the equator, 
since it divides the Earth into two equal parts, which are con- 
veniently termed the northern and southern hemispheres or 
half-balls. A person half-way between the north pole and the 
equator sees the pole-star half-way between the horizon and the 
zenith, and in fact the altitude of the pole-star {i.e, its height 
in the sky) depends only on the position on the Earth's surface 
from which it is viewed. Thus, if we measure the distance on 
the quadrant (or quarter circle) of the sky from the horizon to the 
pole-star, the very same figure gives our own relative position on 
the quadrant of the Earth's surface between the equator and the 
north pole. This is called the latitude, as the old dwellers by the 
Mediterranean Sea who first used the word, knew a far greater 
distance from .fiasLJiO— west than from north to south, and so 
called the former lgnmt^(hjyt length, and the latter latitude 
or breadth. Latitude is measured in degrees, there being 90** 
between the equator and the pole. As the pole-star is not visible 
in the daytime nor at any time south of the equator, it is more 
convenient in practice to measure the altitude of the sun at noon, 
when it is highest in the sky, and then to find from the Nautical 
Almanac, which has been prepared by astronomers for that 
purpose, the angular distance of the sun from the pole of the 
heavens. The altitude of the pole, and consequently the latitude 
of the place, is thus measured indirectly but quite accurately; 
and this is done every day in all ships making ocean voyages in 
order to find their exact position. 

8. Latitude is usually measured by observations of the 
sun with the sextant, an instrument in the form of the sixth 
part of a circle, made for the purpose. Latitude is reckoned 
from^the eq^uator north and south. Thus it happens that the 
latitude of all places near the equator is expressed by a 
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low figure, and these are often spoken of as in low latitudes, 
while places near the poles where the latitude is expressed by a 
high figure (something approaching 90°) are said to be in hig^h 
latitudes. It is necessary in giving the latitude of any place 
to say whether it is in the northern or southern hemisphere, and 
this is expressed by a letter after the figures ; for instance, forty- 
five degrees north of the equator is written as 45° N. ; and forty- 
five degrees south of the equator as 45° S. 

9. East and "West. — It is evident that latitude is not 
enough to tell where a place is on the Earth's surface ; for 
when we speak of a point as in 50° N. lat., we only fix it in 
one direction ; certainly it can lie no farther north or south, but 
it may lie to the right hand or the left, i,€, to the east or the 
west, or may even be moving in either direction. The circles of 
latitude are called parcdleh, because they are parallel to the 
equator. The rotation of the Earth, which gives it polarity, and 
so supplies us with fixed points for reckoning latitude, also 
enables us to fix the position of any place in its parallel. The 
Earth turns round always in the same way; the side toward 
which it turns is called the east, a word meaning dawn, because 
the sun appears to rise there every morning, and the side from 
which it turns, the west, a word meaning rest, because the sun 
seems to go to rest there every night. Looking to the north, 
the east is always on one's right hand, and the west on the left. 
The words east and west can only be used of one place in rela- 
tion to another on the Earth's surface ; there is nothing like an 
east or a west pole, and so there is no natural point or line from 
which to measure the longitude of any place, that is, its dis- 
tance east or west of any other place. 

10. Time. — The Earth turns round on its axis once in 
twenty-four hours, and so every part of it comes directly oppo- 
site the sun once in the day, and the time when this, position is 
reached, and when the sun appears highest in the sky, is called 
noon or twelve o'clock. As it is noon at the same moment at all 
places which lie in a direct north and south line, this north and 
south line is called the meridian or mid-day line, and the longi- 
tude of a place is reckoned by the meridian, as the latitude is 
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by the parallel, passing through it. Since the Earth turns from 
west to east with a velocity of 360°, that is, a whole circle, in 
twenty-four nours, or 15° in one hour, or 1° in four minutes, a 
place which has its noon one hour before another lies 15° east of 
the latter. To find the longitude of different places on the surface 
of the Earth, it is necessary to fix a zero or starting-line to count 
from, and to know what o^clock it is there. Every nation once 
used a meridian of its own for reckoning longitude — the Ameri- 
cans used that of Washington, the Germans that of Berlin or of 
Ferro (one of the Canary Islands), and the French that of Paris. 
All civilised nations, except the French, now employ the meridian 
passing through Greenwich Observatory, as 0° of longitude. If 
an observer at any part of the world has a chronometer, or very 
accurate watch, keeping Greenwich time, he can tell his longi- 
tude by noting the passage of the sun over the meridian, that 
is, the exact time of noon when the sun reaches the highest 
point in its daily path. Suppose this to be at seven o'clock in 
the morning by the Greenwich chronometer, this means that it 
will not be noon at Greenwich for five hours yet ; and as the 
Earth rotates from west to east, five hours must elapse before 
Greenwich is brought directly under the sun, therefore this 
place must be 5 x 15° = 75° east of Greenwich. 

11. By means of the latitude and lon^tude of any place, 
one can describe its position on the Earth's surface with accu- 
racy. Thus, although a whole circle of the Earth has the latitude 
50° N., and a half circle of the Earth crossing it at right angles 
has the longitude 10° E., only one point in the world, that where 
the two lines intersect, has the position of 50° N. and 10° E. 
Degrees (°) of circular measure are divided into 60 minutes ('), 
which are in turn divided into 60 seconds ("). A minute of lati- 
tude is a sea mile or nautical mile, a second of latitude is 100 
feet. There are 69*19 British miles in the degree of latitude. 

It is at once evident from the form of the Earth that 
degrees of longitude differ greatly in length, being nearly equal 
to those of latitude at the equator, and diminishing to nothing 
at all at the poles. A point about half a mile from the pole, 
for instance, takes twenty-four hours to do its dail^ ^ovjctTv^-^ <5>\ 
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3 miles, so that each degree is 45 feet in length in that latitude, 
while a point near the equator travels 24,000 miles in the same 
time, and the degree, or 360th part of its circuit, is 69 miles. 

Table of Length of Degree of Longitude. 



Latitude. Miles in 1" long. 
0** 69 

10 68 

20 65 

30 60 

40 53 



Latitude. Miles in 1° long. 
50° 44i 

60 34| 

70 23i 

80 12 

90 



12. Effects of Inclined Axis. — The axis of the Earth 
is not perpendicular to the plane in which the planet revolves 
round the sun (the plane of the Ecliptic), but is inclined 
to it at an angle that remains the same, so that each pole is on 
the whole turned toward the sun during half of its annual 
revOrlution, and away from it during the other half. This pro- 
duces seasons, and also differences in the length of days and 
nights in different latitudes. The inclination of the Earth^s 
axis is 23J° from the perpendicular, so that when the north pole 
inclines toward the sun (June 20), the rays of light and heat fall 
23 J** beyond the pole ; and as the Earth rotates, all the region 
less than 23^** from the pole, that is, in latitudes higher than 
66 J** N., remains in light, and there is no night. The border of 
this area of daylight for twenty-four hours on midsummer day is 
called the Arctic Circle (from the Greek word arctos, meaning 
Bear, because the stars in the constellation of the Great Bear are 
the most conspicuous within it). At this time the south pole is 
of course turned from the sun to the same extent, and no light 
at all falls on the region south of 66^° S., this limit being called 
the Antarctic Circle. The sun shines straight down on all 
places 23|° north of the equator, and this circle of vertical sun 
on the northern midsummer day is called the tropic of Cancer, 
because when on it the sun appears in the constellation of Cancer 
or the Crab, and turns (Greek tropos, a turning) to go south again 
after touching it ; it is the farthest north limit where a vertical 
sun can be experienced. As the Earth wheels on its orbit it 
'•caches a point on September 20, where neither pole is inclined 
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toward or from the sun. At this date the sun shines overhead 
on the equator, and day and night continue for twelve hours 
each over the entire world. This period is spoken of as the 
autumnal equinox, a Latin word meaning eqrial night, because 
day and night are equal everywhere. In three months more 
the south pole is directed toward the sun (December 21), and 
all places within the antarctic circle have daylight for twenty- 
four hours on the northern mid-winter day, while all within the 
arctic circle are in total darkness at the same time. The sun 
appears vertical at places 23^** south of the equator, a line known 
as the tropic of Capricorn, since the sun is then among the 
stars of the constellation of Capricorn or the Goat, and this is 
the highest south latitude for a vertical sun. By March 21 the 
poles are again neither inclined toward nor from the sun, which 
once more shines vertically on the equator, and day and night 
are equally shared by all the world. 

13. When the sun is vertical the heat and light poured down 
on the Earth's surface are the greatest possible, but the lower in 
the sky the sun appears and the more obliquely the rays reach 
the Earth the less is the heating effect, partly because the rays 
are spread over a much wider area, partly because they pass 
through much more of the atmosphere which absorbs them. In 
consequence of this the warm season or summer occurs when the 
sun shines highest in the sky, that is, in June in the northern, 
and in December in the southern hemisphere ; the cold season 
or winter occurs when the sun is lowest, December in the northern 
hemisphere, June in the southern. 

14. From the relation of the different parts of the Earth to 
the sun the surface has been divided into five zones of climate : 
(1) the torrid zone extending 231** north, and the same distance 
south of the equator, i.e. between the tropics. Within the torrid 
zone the sun is overhead at every place twice in the year ; (2) 
the two temperate zones in which the sun is never either over- 
head at noon or under the horizon for twenty-four hours at a 
time ; they stretch from the tropics to the arctic and antarctic 
circles respectively ; (3) the two flrigrid zones, within the arctic 
and antarctic circles ; here all places have at least one day in 
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the year when the sun is twenty-four hours above the horizon, 
and one when it is twenty-four hours beneath it. 

16. Direction. — When the sun or the stars are invisible 
it is necessary to have some other means for finding the direction. 
For thousands of years navigation and geographical discovery 
were kept back because sailors had no way of keeping to a 
steady course in cloudy weather. The compass was invented in 
the thirteenth century after the discovery that a piece of steel 
rubbed with a lodestone pointed north and south when balanced 
so that it could easily turn. The Mariner's Compass consists 
of one, two, or more magnetic needles fixed to a card which is 
balanced on a fine point, and the bra^ bowl containing it hung 
on gimbals, an arrangement by which it remains level and 
steady, however much the ship may toss about. The card is 
marked with 32 " points," each of which has its name ; four of 
these — North, East, South, and West — are called cardinal or 
chief points, and are placed 90** apart. Each point is divided into 
quarters, but it is becoming usual to count the space between the 
cardinal points in degrees. Thus instead of North-east (N.E.) 
the direction is called North 45° East (N. 45° E.), and instead 
of the clumsy expression which the common sailor understands, 
West by north quarter north northerly, the more precise name of 
W. 15° N. is applied. The magnetic needle points not to the 
north pole of the Earth but to a point near it called the rnag- 
netic pole, and consequently in most parts of the world a correc- 
tion must be made for this variation. Thus at present (1896) 
a compass needle points N. 17° W. in the south-east of England 
and N. 25° W. in the north-west of Ireland. Over the whole 
Atlantic and most of the Indian Ocean the deviation of the 
magnetic needle is to the west of true north, while over the 
Pacific and the eastern part of the Indian Ocean it is to the 
east of true north, and along the dividing lines between those 
two areas the compass points correctly. 

16. Pictures or Maps may be used to show the position 
and nature of places on the surface of the Earth. A picture of 
a piece of country brings the form of the hills, the appearance of 
the woods and streams, and of houses vividly before the mind, 
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but that is all. A map of the same district conveys very little in- 
formation to a passing glance, but when examined carefully it tells 
a great deal more than any picture. In the map the places are set 
down in their true positions, so that the distances between them can 
be measured on the paper, and when we know the scale the dis- 
tances of the real places from each other can be found at once. 

17. The Diffloulty with Maps. — A map on the scale of 
1:10,560, or 6 inches to the mile, would, if magnified 10,560 times 
every way, form a carpet exactly fitting the region it depicts, if 
that region were a level plain, and every house and tree would 
stand upon the space marked out on the magnified map as belong- 
ing to it. But if there is a gently sloping hill in such a district 
the map-carpet would not lie smoothly, and would, in fact, need 
to be laid under the hill ; then if we imagine the hill transparent, 
the various places on the slopes would stand above the sketch of 
them on the map. The world is a ball, consequently if we repre- 
sent a large part of its surface on a map, say on the scale of 
1 :20,000,000, that map magnified 20,000,000 times would form 
a very badly-fitting carpet indeed. It is necessary to use some 
artifice to make a map on a flat surface represent part of a sphere 
accurately. Such an arrangement is called a projection. 

18. Map Projections. — For sailors, who wish to know the 
direction between one place and another, maps of the world are 
made on what is called Mercator's Projection, after an old 
geographer whose Latin name was Mercator. This map shows 
the land and sea nearly as they would appear if the Earth were 
transparent, and a powerful light at the centre threw their 
shadows upon a great sheet of paper wrapped round the world, 
touching along the equator. Places on the equator are shown of 
their proper size, those near the poles are far too big, although 
the shape of any small portion of the coast-line is right. Green- 
land, for example, appears on a Mercator's map to be larger than 
South America, though it is really smaller than India. 

Another way of making a map, which is usually more con- 
venient to use, is on what is known as the Conic Projection. 
In this there is much less distortion of distance, although there 
is some change of shape. Maps on equal -area projections are 
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exactly correct so far as area is concerned, but the form of the 
land is greatly distorted. The whole question of map-making 
and map-reading is so important that a special volume of this 
series is devoted to it, and this must be consulted for particulars. 

Parallels of latitude and meridians of longitude are always 
represented on maps, in order that places may be readily found. 
Indeed it is by these lines of latitude and longitude that the maps 
are made in the first place; but these parallels and meridians 
are not real marks on the surface. Sailors sometimes play tricks 
on ignorant passengers in the tropics by letting them see the 
equator through a telescope, but the black line that seems to 
traverse the ocean from west to east is merely a bit of thread 
fastened across one of the lenses. 

19. Uses of Maps. — Maps are made to show the outline of 
parts of the world, the rivers, lakes, roads, and positions of 
towns, but much more than this can be represented. By means 
of shading or contour lines, that is, lines passing through all 
places at the same height above or below sea-level, maps can 
show the position and steepness of mountains and table-lands. 
In the same way any natural condition which is different in 
different parts of the world can be laid down on maps, such, for 
instance, as the kind of rocks, the boundaries of countries, the 
rainfall, the temperature, the limits of different kinds of plants 
and animals, the density of population, and many other things. 

In studying geography, maps of two kinds are absolutely 
necessary — one a physical map showing the heights and hollows 
of the land, the mountains, high plains, low plains, valleys, rivers, 
lakes, and other topographical features; the other a political 
map, showing the larger boundaries, such as those of countries, 
the small divisions into states, provinces, or counties, the position 
of all important towns, roads, and railway lines. Geography 
becomes very interesting when the proper use is made of maps, 
for from a good map one can after a little practice call up a sort 
of picture of the place to the mind's eye, and the descriptions 
of the text-book may then be used to fill in this picture, and so 
give almost such an idea of the country as might remain if the 
^earner had actually visited and travelled over it. 
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20. The Earth is a great ball a little less than 8000 miles, 
or rather more than 500,000,000 inches in diameter. It is often 
said to be a sphere, but a sphere is a mathematical figure every 
point on the surface of which is equally distant from the centre. 
In the case of the Earth, however, the distance from either pole 
to the centre is 13 miles less than from the equator to the centre. 
Hence the form of our planet is more correctly spoken of as an 
oblate spheroid, that is, a flattened sphere-like body. But not 
only is it flattened at the poles, its equator is not a perfect circle 
with every point on it equidistant from the centre. Sumatra 
and Ecuador, for instance, are believed to be 1 mile nearer the 
centre of the Earth than the west coast of Africa or the central 
Pacific Ocean. Moreover, the surface of the Earth is covered 
with irregular elevations rising into continents and mountain 
ranges, and with depressions that sink to form the ocean basins. 
As all mathematical figures are perfectly smooth, it is therefore 
more accurate to call the shape of the Earth that of a ball than 
of a sphere or spheroid. Yet the form of our planet is so like a 
sphere that in any model small enough to be seen as a whole 
the irregularity could not be detected by the eye or touch, for the 
polar diameter is only ^^th shorter than the equatorial, while 
the highest mountain is only Y:njir*^ ^^ *^® Earth's diameter. 

The circumference of the Earth at the equator is the longest 
distance that can be traversed on the planet in a direct line, 
and it measures a little less than 25,000 miles, or rather more 
than 40,000 kilometres. 
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21. Natural Divisions of the Earth. — The Earth is really 
composed of three distinct parts, lying on the whole one over 
another like the coats of an onion. First, there is the litho- 
sphere, ie, the ston^ globe or solid central mass which makes up 
most of it. If the lithosphere were an exact sphere it would 
measure very nearly 7916 miles in diameter. Then there is 
the liquid envelope forming the oceans, called as a whole the 
hydrosphere, which, if uniformly spread, would entirely cover 
the smoothed down lithosphere to a depth of 2 miles. Outside 
all there is a light layer of gas, the atmosphere, of which the 
depth, or height as it is usually called because we live at the 
bottom of it, cannot be exactly measured, but is calculated at 
200 miles. The lithosphere is ridged up in some places and sunk 
down in others in such a way that the hydrosphere is all con- 
tained in the hollows, and leaves the heights dry. In this way 
the surface of the Earth under the atmosphere is divided into 
land and sea. 

22. The Earth's Surface. — The whole surface of the 
Earth has an area of 197,000,000 square miles, of which only 
55,000,000 are land, including in this estimate some parts of 
the antarctic regions that have never yet been explored. Thus 
it appears that about 72 per cent of surface is covered by water, 
while only 28 per cent, or a little more than a quarter, is occu- 
pied by dry land. The nature of the land surface in different 
places is of such importance to the people living upon it, that 
the greater part of this book, like most books on geography, is 
devoted to the description of the land. 

Great diversity is found in the height and form, or to use one 
word expressing both of these features, the configuration of the 
land, and similar differences also occur in the bed of the oceans. 
The heights of nearly all the great mountains and most of the 
inhabited lands of the world have been measured, and in recent 
years many thousand soundings have been made in all the 
oceans, especially near shore. 

23. Heigrhts and Depths. — The dry land, which occupies 
five-sixteenths of the surface, rises to an average height of 2200 
feet above sea-level ; that is to say, if all the mountains and high 
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plains were levelled down to the height of 2200 feet, the material 
quarried from them would fill all the valleys and cover all the 
low plains up to the same height. The oceans cover an area of 
about eleven-sixteenths of the whole surface of the planet, their 
average depth beneath sea-level is 16,000 feet or 3 miles, and 
the configuration of their floor seems to be more uniform than 
that of the land. The volume of water in the oceans is about 
fourteen times as great as the volume of land rising above the 
sea-level. 

24. Structure of the Lemd.— The land consists of various 
kinds of rocks, most of which were formed out of sand, mud, 
or gravel transported from earlier land and spread out on the 
shallower parts of old sea-beds. Among these rocks are beds of 
limestone full of shells, corals, and other sea-creatures. It is 
thus evident that what is now dry land has formerly lain under 
the sea, and has been upraised into its present position. Other 
rocks have risen at various times in a molten state from the 
interior of the Earth, as still happens during eruptions of vol- 
canoes. Hence we see that the materials of the dry land have 
gradually come to their present shape and position after many 
changes. The cool outer part of the lithosphere is called its 
crvst The interior, whether solid or liquid, must be intensely 
hot. But it is slowly cooling, and as a consequence of the loss 
of heat is gradually contracting in bulk. This contraction prob- 
ably shows itself in the irregular wrinkling of the surface of 
the crust, the ridges rising into continents and chains of moun- 
tains, while the depressions form the basins of the oceans. 

26. Distribution of the Land. — The lithosphere projects 
above the hydrosphere mainly in the northern half of the Earth. 
If a terrestrial globe be placed so that the south of England 
is uppermost, the eye looking directly down on it will see seven- 
eighths of the land at once, and only one-third of the sea; 
this hemisphere, in fact, contains almost as much land as sea. 
At a distance of about a thousand miles from the north pole 
there is a ring of land broken by one very narrow opening, 
and by one much wider nearly opposite it. These two openings 
widen toward the south, the narrower into the vast Pacific 
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Ocean, the wider into the Atlantic, both of which extend south- 
ward to meet the great Southern Ocean. Thus the land of the 
Earth is divided into two vast islands ; the greater one lying to 
the east of the Atlantic, and known as the Old Worlds the 
smaller lying to the west of the Atlantic, and called the New 
World, 

Speaking generally, both the Old and the New World are 
widest at the north, and taper southward. The equator only 
crosses land for one-sixth of its course, and the parallel of 57° 
in the southern hemisphere touches no land at all. An irregular 
triangle with the apex pointing southward is the common form 
taken by the land of the globe, and is repeated again and again, 
on a great and on a small scale. From the northern cleft land- 
ring North America tapers south -south -eastward, forming at 
its southern extremity two narrow south -pointing peninsulas, 
between which an isthmus unites it to South America. The 
latter is also wide at the northern end, and tapers to a point 
at the south-south-east, the extreme tip forming a labyrinth of 
islands and rocky channels which project beyond 55** S. lat. 
The mass of the Old World runs south-eastward from the half 
of the northern land-ring east of the Atlantic, and terminates 
in several great triangles pointing to the south, Africa on the 
west, Asia and Australia on the east. Dry land does not extend 
between Asia and Australia, but the connection is shown by the 
islands of the Malay Archipelago which rise from a great bank 
in the sea. 

26. The plan of the Earth is thus a cleft circle of land 
round the north pole, with two arms reaching southward, oppo- 
site each other, embracing the globe. One arm consists of the 
two Americas, the other of Asia (the eastern and larger portion 
of Eurasia) and Australia. If this were all, there would be two 
narrowing continents dividing two widening oceans; but the 
great continent of Africa and Europe (the western and smaller 
part of Eurasia) form a thick third arm midway between them, 
pushing southward also, and quite unrepresented by land on the 
other side of the globe. 

27. Similarities between the Continents. — Europe, the 
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western part of Eurasia, resembles North America on the opposite 
side of the Atlantic, Norway corresponding to Labrador, the 
Baltic Sea to Hudson Bay, Great Britain to Newfoundland, 
Spain to Florida, and the Mediterranean to the Caribbean Sea 
and Gulf of Mexico. The resemblance extends farther south, for 
Africa is like South America in form, having smooth coastlines 
without bays or peninsulas, and each traversed by two great 
rivers flowing into the Atlantic Basin. As Europe and Africa 
on the east and the Americas on the west run southward en- 
closing the Atlantic Ocean by similar coasts, so Africa and 
Australia, also with similar coasts, mark the limits of the Indian 
Ocean, Australia having the same relation to Asia that Africa 
has to Europe, or South America to North America. A group 
of large islands usually lies off the east coast of southern -point- 
ing land. North America has the West Indies, South America 
has the Falkland Islands, Africa has Madagascar, India has 
Ceylon, Asia has the Malay Archipelago, and Australia has 
New Zealand. This indicates the natural extension of the great 
land masses eastward as well as southward. Great Britain, 
Ireland, and Sicily are the only instances of large islands lying 
to the west of the nearest continental land. The southernmost 
points of the three great continental arms lie on a circle, and 
although the cause of this arrangement and spacing is quite 
unknown, it is interesting to note that Africa, South America, 
Australia, and Africa, going round the world in a westerly direc- 
tion, are separated by distances in the ratio of 7, 8, and 9, as 
measured on this circle. 

The coastlines of continents or islands are never straight, 
they are always flowing curves. This is particularly apparent in 
the shoreline of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, where the curves 
are parts of large circles. 

28. The surface of the continents is very irregular, 

descending in one or two places below the level of the sea to 

form sunk plains or deep hollows; often extending in wide, low 

plains, or swelling up to form table-lands or high plains, and less 

frequently rising abruptly into towering mountain masses, cut by 

narrow valleys. The line separating two slopes of land facing 

c 
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in different directions is a watershed, from which streams flow 
down the opposite slopes to fall into distant seas. Great 
mountain systems, forming long ridges or masses of high 
land, are arranged in definite order, following as a rule the direc- 
tion of the continent on which they stand. In the Old World 
the mountains form ranges, generally running east and west, 
though rarely in straight lines. From the base of these the 
.land slopes gently to the north in long, nearly level plains, and 
falls off abruptly towards the south in a short, steep descent. 

The line of highest land is sometimes termed the axis of a 
continent, as it runs parallel to the line which divides the land 
longwise into two equal parts. The wide northern part of 
Africa resembles Eurasia in having mountain ranges which run 
east and west, but farther south the terraced high plains of the 
interior run more nearly north and south, and the mountain 
ranges follow the same direction. The western land-slope is the 
larger. America is distinguished by the north and south arrange- 
ment of its high lands and mountains. The chief ranges and 
watershed keep nearer the west coast, with a very short and 
steep descent to the Pacific, and a long gradual slope to the 
Atlantic. Thus, besides the resemblance in outline between the 
opposite continental shores of the Atlantic, there is a common 
dip of the land towards this ocean on both sides, and it so hap- 
pens that although the Atlantic contains only about one-fifth of 
the water surface it receives the rivers flowing from half the 
land surface of the globe. 

29. A drainage area is a group of river basins draining 
into the same ocean or inland depression. 





Drainage Areas. 
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The inland drainage areas, amounting to nearly a quarter of 
the whole, are parts of the continents which dip down to lakes 
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occupying a hollow with no outlet, sometimes indeed lying below 
sea-level. Great evaporation keeps such lakes from overflowing. 

30. Rivers are streams of fresh water usually formed by 
the union of a number of smaller streams, the affluents or tribu- 
taries of the main river. As a rule they flow from the moun- 
tains to the sea, and the course of a typical river is divided into 
three parts. The torrential part slopes steeply, the water rush- 
ing with great speed through a narrow, rocky channel cut in the 
hillside, and foaming over projecting rocks, in waterfalls and 
rapids. The valley portion of the course, with a more gentle 
slope, is usually the longest, the stream running quickly through 
a valley between steep banks or hills. Finally, in the plain part 
of the course, the river, having received all its tributaries, creeps 
sluggishly over nearly level ground to the sea. 

The torrential parts of streams are subject to sudden and 
violent floods, sweeping down into the valleys, and frequently 
doing enormous damage on the plains. From a practical point 
of view, they are of value only in transporting timber from the 
mountain forests. 

Valley rivers are frequently not too rapid to be navigable ; 
vessels can ascend them when the slope is less than a foot in a 
mile. They often change their course from side to side of the 
valley, flowing close to one bank and leaving a wide, flat plain 
between them and the other. Towns which stood on the banks 
of a river at one time have been left many miles from the stream 
as it cut its way in another direction. In some places the stream 
has cut a deep, narrow, straight walled valley in a high plain ; 
this is known as a canon. 

In the plain part of its course the river winds in a very 
characteristic way, forming wide loops, which are sometimes 
cut across, and leave islands in the stream. The fine mud and 
sand brought down through the valleys are here deposited by 
the slackening current, producing broad stretches of flat land, 
and often raising the river bed above the level of the surround- 
ing country. 

In many cases one or other of the typical parts of the river- 
course may be wanting, as there are torrential «»U^^\!fts. \sj5^^% 
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directly into the sea, and long rivers which wind on a plain for 
their whole course. 

Kivers often hollow out underground channels for themselves, 
especially in limestone regions where the rock is dissolved away 
by the running water. 

In mountainous countries the gl€ioiers that creep down the 
valleys from the perennial snow of the summits give rise, where 
they melt, to full muddy rivers, rushing along the lower valleys, 
and usually flowing through deep lakes where most of the mud 
is deposited before reaching the sea. The rivers of inland drain- 
age areas never reach the sea, some run into salt lakes, others 
evaporate as they flow, gradually dwindle away, and finally dis- 
appear. A river basin includes all the land, the streams from 
which unite to enter the sea by a common mouth. The bank 
of a river on the right hand of a person looking down stream 
is called the right, that on his left hand the left. 

31. Lakes. — Collections of water in the hollows of the land 
are known as lakes. These are most numerous in the north 
temperate zone. If a circle, with a radius of 3000 miles, were 
drawn from a point between Greenland and Nova Zembla, it 
would pass through the chief lakes and inland seas of the 
northern hemisphere, cutting the great lakes of North America^ 
the Mediterranean Sea between Europe and Africa, the Caspian, 
Lake Aral, Lake Balkash, and Lake Baikal in Asia. 

32. Deserts. — In the north a ring of ice deserts, fringed with 
flat, monotonous tundras, on which little but coarse moss 
grows, surrounds the Arctic Sea. Nearly in the tropics a girdle 
of hot sand- deserts, some flat, others mountainous, but all bare 
and dry, surrounds the world, extending from the Atlantic coast 
of Africa, as the Sahara, eastward across that continent, through 
Arabia and Central Asia, rising to the vast high plains of Tibet, 
and down through the Gobi to China, appearing again in the 
Great Basin of the United States. A broken ring of south 
tropical deserts is represented by the Kalahari in South Africa, 
and by the interior of Australia. 

33. Volcanoes. — A more striking line is the ring of volcanoes 
— the Fiery Circle, as it has been called — which hems round the 
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margin of the Pacific, and includes most, though by no means 
all, known volcanoes. Mountains which pour out streams of 
hot glowing lava (melted rock), or which have done so at some 
not distant time, occur all along the Andes, from Cape Horn to 
Mexico, and at intervals along the western ranges of North 
America, through Alaska, across to Asia by the chain of the 
Aleutian Islands, along the Kuriles, and throughout the islands 
of Japan, the Philippine Islands, and the Malay Archipelago 
to New Zealand, and finally through the isolated volcanic groups 
of the Pacific toward South America again. 

These circles are real, natural facts, and, although their ex- 
planation is unknown, they are worth noting, because they show 
some sort of plan in the relation between land and water on the 
Earth's surface. They link together special features, the place 
of which might not be easily remembered in any other way. 

34. Definitions. — Special names are given to different forms 
of the land, and it is necessary to be quite sure of the exact 
meaning of them. A few of the most important of these geo- 
graphical terms have been already explained ; the meanings of 
some others as used in this book are as follows : — 

An Island is a portion of land entirely surrounded by water. 

An Archipelago is a group of islands ; if an archipelago were 
upheaved a few hundred feet it would usually form a single, 
large, mountainous island or peninsula. 

A Peninsula is a piece of land almost surrounded by water. 

There are two classes of peninsulas, complete peninsulas like 
the Morea or South America, and partial peninsulas like Italy 
or India. The extremity of a small partial peninsula is called a 
cape^ or if the land composing it is high, a headland. The largest 
peninsulas (North America, South America, Africa) and the 
greatest islands (Eurasia, Australia) are termed continents. 

An Isthmus is a neck of land joining a complete peninsula to 
other land. 

A Sunk Plain is a comparatively level portion of the land 
below sea-level. 

A Low Plain is a flat or undulating stretch of land not more 
than 600 feet above the sea in any part. 
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A High Plain, plateau, or table-land is a flat, undulated, or 
broken stretch of land more than 600 feet above the sea. 

A Hill is a more or less abrupt elevation of the Earth's sur- 
face, in the form of a peak or ridge not more than 1500 feet 
above a plain, 

A Mountain is an eminence or abrupt elevation rising to 
more than 1500 feet above a plain. 

A Range is a succession of hills or mountains not broken by 
wide valleys. 

A Valley is a hollow or cleft between hills, or in a plain. 

Table of the Continents. 
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Antarctica 


Unexplored. 









36. THE HYDROSPHERE.— No one has ever seen the 
parts of the Earth's crust which are under water, but a great 
deal has been found out, by sounding and dredging, about the 
depth of the sea and the character of its bottom. From the edge 
of the land the sea-floor slopes toward the great depressions of 
the lithosphere, for the most part abruptly. But where the great 
waves of the open sea have beaten on the upper edge of this 
steep slope for ages, they seem to have carved out a broad 
plain known as the Continental Shelf, This shelf is very wide 
in the north-west of Europe, and the British Islands stand upon 
it; it almost unites the continent of Asia with Australia, and 
connects the Falkland Islands wtth South America. In other 
parts of the world the continental shelf is narrow, while round 
a few oceanic islands, which have been upheaved comparatively 
recently, there is as yet none at all. The seaward margin of 
this shelf is about 100 fathoms below the surface of the sea. 
Outside of the contour line of 100 fathoms the sea-floor descends 
rapidly into the abysses. It is difficult for sailors to find the 
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depth quickly when the water is more than 100 fathoms deep, 
so that if this depth occurred close to the shore, a vessel coming 
in from a sea voyage in a fog could scarcely get warning by 
soundings before the ship would strike the rocks. But as things 
are, when the 100-fathom sounding line does not reach the 
bottom, the captain knows that he is far from shore and safe. 
As soon as the lead does touch at 100 fathoms, he knows that he 
is nearing the land, but that the depth of the sea will now 
diminish very slowly, so that he can feel his way towards the 
shore even in thick darkness, and stop in time whenever the 
sounding line warns him that the water is getting too shallow 
for his ship. There are hollows and ridges on the shelf just 
as oa the low plains of continents. The ridges either rise above 
the surface forming rocks or islands, or they do not reach quite 
so high, and are called shoals or hanks. 

Waves wear away the softer rocks of the land most rapidly, 
and the harder masses are thus often left as islands. These 
and portions of land separated from continents, by subsidence 
of the surface of the lithosphere, are termed continental islands. 
Their original connection with the continent from which they have 
been detached is proved by the kind of rocks which compose them. 
Thus it is known that the Falkland Islands were once part of South 
America, and the Hebrides part of the continent of Europe. 

A Bay or bight is a wide recess in the coastline of the land. 

A Gulf is a recess in the coastline, narrow in proportion to its 
length. 

An Incurve is a sweeping recess of the coastline, larger and 
more gentle in its outline than a bay or gulf. It is the opposite 
of an Outcurve or gently projecting part of the land. 

36. Lew Coasts. — The coast of a continent or continental 
island is sometimes a low flat stretch of sand which may be piled 
up by the wind into dunes or hillocks. It is sometimes a plain 
of shingle raised in rolling ridges along the shore. On such 
low shores, rivers and coast streams often change their entrances 
into the sea, especially when sudden floods or violent storms tear 
down their loose banks. Long bars and narrow lagoons or pools 
may then be seen intervening between land and s.^^. 
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The bar at the mouth of swift navigable rivers i..* a ridge of 
sand or shingle, dropped by the stream when its current slackens, 
and shifted to and fro by the tides. Most of the rivers of flat 
countries flow so slowly that they carry only fine mud, which 
settles gradually. When these muddy streams pour into a sea 
where strong tidal currents run, they form shifting mud-banks 
and flats like those of the Thames. Many of the greatest rivers 
pour into enclosed seas where there is little or no tide. Their 
sediment when dropped meets no currents to sweep it to right 
and left along the shore, and so accumulates opposite the river 
mouth, and in time rises to the surface. Thus a delta grows 
out, and gradually builds up more and more of the sea-floor into 
land. The delta was called by old writers the gift of the river 
to the land. It is really more like a returned theft, for every 
particle of mud laid down as the fresh water mingles with the sea, 
was broken by the impetuous river or its tributaries f^om some 
far off inland mountain slope, or swept as soil from the fields of 
the valley and plain, and worn and pounded into mud on the 
long journey to the coast. The mud-banks of low, tropical 
shores are covered with a particularly luxuriant growth of 
strange, semi-aquatic trees (mangroVeg) standing up on tall, stilt- 
like roots — a forest advancing into the waves. This contrasts 
with the dry sand coasts where the ocean seems to meet another 
sea of sand, rippled by the winds, and furrowed into dunes like 
waves, on w^hich only a few wire-like grasses and dry prickly 
cactus plants can live. 

37. High Coasts. — In other places the coast is a line of 
steep cliffs against which the waves rise and fall, hollowing the 
softer rocks into caves and little bays, and carving the harder 
into bold projecting headlands. A narrow beach of shingle or 
sand, but never of mud, is formed at the base of cliffs. On such 
coasts rivers usually enter by an inlet which may be named a 
bay, a creek, or firth, where the river- water mixes gradually with 
that of the sea, the sediment carried down by the stream being 
spread evenly over the bottom, often not even forming a bar. 

The lofty cliffs of rocky coasts, formed by a high plain or 
mountainous table-land coming right up to the shore, are often 
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cut by narrow winding arms of the sea extending many miles 
inland, and branching out among the valleys. Such are the 
sea-lochs of Scotland and the Qords of Norway. They are 
generally .comparatively shallow at the entrance, and deepen 
farther up, till in some cases they reach a greater depth than 
any part of the neighbouring continental shelf. The water at 
the bottom is always cold, for the summer's heat which warms 
the surface water takes several months to make itself felt below ; 
and there is so little mixture with the sea outside, that kinds of 
animals are found in some fjords which live nowhere else in 
the neighbourhood. 

38. Seas. — The smaller more or less enclosed portions of the 
hydrosphere are called seas. Some shallow ones, such as the 
North Sea, lie entirely oji the continental shelf, others, like the 
Black Sea, the Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Baltic are 
almost surrounded by continental land, and the rest are, as a 
rule, marked off sharply from the ocean basins by curved lines 
of islands crowning ridges of the ocean bed. An Inland Sea 
is a great body of sea- water entirely cut off from the ocean ; 
the Caspian is the only example. Enclosed Seas communicate 
with the water surface of the' globe through one channel, narrow 
in proportion to the breadth of the sea, and usually called a 
strait. They are always shallow where they join the ocean or 
larger sea, and deepest at some ppint inside. The water in these 
seas is kept in circulation partly by wind currents, but mainly 
in two other ways. In cool seas, such as the Black Sea and the 
Baltic, into which many great rivers flow, the w;ater is always 
nearly fresh, and therefore lighter than the sea-water outside. 
It consequently flows out as a surface current, while at the same 
time a steady stream of Salter water flows in beneath. These 
seas are thus prevented from becoming quite fresh. In hot seas, 
like the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, the very reverse happens. 
Evaporation is so great that more water rises as vapour from 
the surface than is brought in by rivers. Consequently the 
water sinks as it gets Salter and denser, and flows out as a slow 
undercurrent, while the fresher ocean-water streams in above it. 
Partially-enclosed Seas communicate witk \.\i^ Q^i^axi Vj \^N<2k 
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or more openings, and, as a rule, strong tidal or oceanic currents 
sweep through them. They usually occur amongst large island 
groups and along the shores of continents, for instance along the 
east coast of Asia. In some rare cases the boundaries of par- 
tially-enclosed seas are entirely below the surface of the water, 
the Norwegian Sea between Norway and Greenland is one of 
this kind ; a ridge running from Scotland to Iceland, far below 
the surface, keeps its cold arctic water from mingling freely with 
the warmer water of the Atlantic. 

The following table, intended only for reference, and not to 
be learned off by the scholar, gives a list of the chief seas. It is 
interesting to notice how many of these have colour names : — 



Sea. 



Arctic t . . 
Mediterranean* 
North Seat 
Baltic Sea* 
Black Sea* 
White Sea* 
Red Sea* . 
Persian Gulf * 
Sea of Japan t 
Yellow Sea t . 
Sea of Okhotskt 
China Sea f 
Celebes Sea t 
Banda Sea f 
Java Sea t . 
Sulu Sea t . 
Arafura Seat 
Hudson Bay*. 
Gulf of Mexicot 
Caribbean Sea t 
Caspian Sea . 



Area in sq. 
miles. 


Greatest 
depth in 
fathoms. 


4,480,000 


1,500 


813,000 


2,160 


162,600 


360 


196,600 


•430 


139,350 


1,070 


47,000 


189 


158,750 


1,200 


77,450 


50 


375,550 


1,200 


468,450 


600 


542,000 


700 


1,366,600 


2,200 


181,950 


2,745 


422,000 


4,200 


360,050 


550 


174,200 


2,200 


565,200 


1,200 


300,000 


200 


716,200 


2,119 


1,161,400 


3,169 


170,000 


500 



Remarks. 



Always filled with ice. 
* Enclosed Sea. 
t Partially-enclosed Sea. 
Filled with ice in winter. 
Margin frozen in winter. 
Filled with ice in winter. 
Hottest and saltest Sea. 



Filled with ice in winter. 
In Eastern Archipelago. 

If 



it 



Filled with ice in winter. 



Inland Sea. 



39. Abysmal Region. — The knowledge of the deeper or 
abysmal portion of the hydrosphere is quite new, and chiefly 
resulted from the famous cruise of the Challenger, a British 
man-of-war which made a voyage of discovery round the world 
between 1872 and 1876. Since then a number of surveying 
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ships, in the course of making charts, and many telegraph ships, 
while laying cables between the various continents, have made 
deep soundings, sometimes requiring more than 5 miles of fine 
wire in order to reach the bottom. We now know that the 
whole abysmal region lies at an average depth of 3 miles — that 
none of it is so little as 1 mile from the surface, and that its 
floor stretches out in an undulating succession of plains and 
hollows. If the general level of the sea surface could be lowered 
about 1700 fathoms, the abysmal region alone would be sea, while 
the shallower parts and the continents would be land. One vast 
three-armed continent would then stretch from the north en- 
closing a few inland seas, and one great three-armed abysmal 
ocean of the same size would stretch northward from Antarctica, 
broken only by the oceanic islands. The Abysmal Area forms 
three great depressions in which the depth of water exceeds 2000 
fathoms. These run from north to south, and form the basins 
of the Atlantic, the Indian, and the Pacific Oceans respectively, 
extending in all cases to the south of 50" S. 

The surface of the hydrosphere has been divided for con- 
venience into four great oceans, which include the various seas 
that have already been mentioned, but do not quite correspond 
with the natural depressions and ridges. 

40. The Southern Ocean, with an area of 30,000,000 
square miles, stretches from the ice-hidden shores of Antarctica 
northward as a continuous ring, encircling the world, to 40** S., 
and there joins the three great gulfs, each called an ocean, which 
run northward between the continents. It washes the southern 
extremity of America and New Zealand, surrounds Tasmania, 
but does not reach so far as the Cape of Good Hope. Except 
opposite the southern end of Africa, and there rarely, antarctic 
icebergs never find their way beyond the limits of this ocean. 

41. The Pacific Ocean lies to the north of 40° S. Its 
boundary runs from the middle of Bass Strait, south of Aus- 
tralia, along the east and north coasts of that continent across to 
the eastern extremity of Timor, and along the eastern side of 
the line of the Sunda Islands to Singapore, the coast of Asia 
completing the western boundary. The aictvG cac\a ^\» "^wxvj^ 
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Strait marks it off from the Arctic Sea on the north, and on the 
east the west coast of the two Americas is the boundary to 40** 
S. The area of this ocean is 55,000,000 square miles — as large 
as all the dry Jand of the Earth. 

This vast area has been little explored, but it seems to con- 
tain one great depression or ocean basin extending on the south 
far into the Southern Ocean, and traversed by rises (long narrow 
tracts of the sea-bed rising near the surface) and deeps (unusually 
deep hollows). The 2000 fathom-line bounding the great depres- 
sion runs from near Cape Horn to Tasmania, but a broad rise 
runs northward, curving westward parallel to the Australian and 
Asiatic shores, and not very distant from them. This unites 
Antarctica with eastern Asia by a ridge averaging about 1500 
fathoms from the surface, with deeper water on both sides, and 
emerging above sea-level in the islands of New Zealand, New 
Caledonia, the Solomon group, the Carolines, Ladrones, and 
Japan. Just outside of the northern extremity of this rise there 
is a vast crescent-shaped depression, the Tusoarora Deep, named 
after the United States vessel which surveyed it ; and on the 
landward side of this deep, close to the Kurile Islands,* there runs 
a great trough more than 1000 miles long and about 20 miles 
wide, where the depth is greater than 4000 fathoms, and in this 
one sounding of 4700 fathoms, or 5 J miles, has been obtained. 
The deepest ocean-sounding yet found (1895) is 4900 fathoms, 
in the Southern Pacific north of Fiji. 

42. The Atlantic Ocean is a comparatively narrow band 
of water running northward between Africa and Europe on one 
side, and the nearly parallel shores of America on the other, to 
unite the Southern Ocean with the Pacific. It terminates in the 
Arctic Sea, which is bounded in a ring by the two northern con- 
tinents, and communicates by a narrow channel — Bering Strait 
— with the Pacific. The total area of the Atlantic is 33,000,000 
square miles. It is the busiest commercial ocean, bordered in 
the north by the highest civilisation of the world's history, and 
is the ocean most abounding in inland seas, peninsulas, and the 
entrances of great rivers. The Atlantic Basin is the longest of 
all oceanic depressions, for it stretches far into the Southern 
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Ocean — within the antarctic circle — and runs northward as far 
as 55* N. It is divided into two parts by a narrow rise swelling 
up to about 1500 fathoms from the surface, and running north- 
ward along the middle from the southern limit of the ocean (40** 
S.) near the volcanic island of Tristan d'Acunha, bending toward 
the west just north of the island of Ascension, which rises from 
it. Again curving toward the north-east at the equator, and 
touching the surface in the island group of the Azores, it finally 
spreads out in the latitude of the British Islands to connect 
Europe with America by a broad plain averaging 1500 fathoms 
beneath the surface. On both sides of this ridge there are areas 
of much greater depth, in one of which^ called International 
Deep, just north of the island of Puerto Rico in the West Indies, 
the deepest water in the Atlantic, 4560 fathoms, is found. This 
vast pit has a very small area, and lies exactly in 20* N. lat. 

43. The Indian Ocean is bounded by the south-west and 
north-west coasts of Australia, and the western side of the Sunda 
Islands on the east ; and on the north by the south coast of 
Asia, the peninsula of India dividing it into two gulfs called the 
Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal. On the west the east coast of 
Africa is the boundary as far as Cape Agulhas, the southernmost 
point, whence a line due south to the. parallel of 40* completes 
the circuit. This ocean, with an area of 17,000,000 square 
miles, shows the changes of climate due to the closeness of great 
continents in a remarkable way, and is particularly the region of 
monsoon winds and cyclone storms. 

The basin or depression of this ocean extends, like that of the 
others, into the Southern Ocean, but closely follows the outline 
of the continental shores in its northern part. It includes a 
depression just south of Australia, extending southward to lat. 
60* S., whence the southern limit runs north-westward to near the 
southern extremity of Africa. A chain of b^,nks crosses the de- 
pression from Madagascar to India, but there is no long submarine 
rise like that of the Atlantic. The deepest part lies in the angle 
between the north-west coast of Australia and the Sunda Islands. 

44. Sea-Level. — The water which fills the oceans would 
form a spheroidal shell if the lithosphere were free f rora. ^V^s^vcsvis^ 
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and depressions and of uniform density. The surface of this 
unbroken world-ocean would be a true sea-level. In reality, 
however, the term sea-level means a very uncertain thing. The 
great projecting masses of the lithosphere attract and heap up 
the water against the land, drawing it away from the places in 
mid-ocean. In consequence of the attraction of the continental 
mass, crowned by the Andes, the sea-level on the coast of Chile 
is supposed to be 2000 feet farther from the centre of the Earth 
than sea-level at the Sandwich Islands ; and it is known that in 
the Arabian Sea the neighbouring mass of the Himalayas raises 
the sea surface about 300 feet above its level at Cape Comorin. 
In spite of these diflferences the sea is level as far as ships are 
concerned, for they are attracted in the same way as the water 
is. Since the sea-level on the shore is the standard from which 
heights and depths are measured, it is evident that the heights 
and depths marked on maps may be several hundred feet wrong 
if estimated by their distance from the Earth's centre. 

There are small differences in level between some neighbouring 
seas caused by greater rainfall, or evaporation, or the action of 
wind blowing for a long time in one direction, and these, although 
never exceeding a few feet in amount, give rise to strong currents. 

46. Salts in the Sea. — Ocean water contains salts of several 
kinds dissolved, the amount being on the average 3 J per cent of 
its weight — that is to say, 100 lbs. weight of sea- water if 
evaporated would leave 3| lbs. of salts. Common salt (sodium 
chloride) is by far the most abundant of these salts, but the bitter 
taste of sea-water is given by a smaller quantity of Epsom salts 
(magnesium sulphate), and there are also sulphate and carbonate 
of lime, with minute traces of almost everything that can be 
dissolved in water. Near the mouths of great rivers, and on the 
borders of the arctic and antarctic ice-barriers, and in the equa- 
torial belts of constant rain, the sea on and near the surface 
is much fresher than the average. On the other hand, in the 
regions of tropical warmth and dry wind which occur about 20° 
N. and S. lat., there are great expanses in the three oceans where 
the saltness is much above the average ; but hot enclosed seas are 
Salter than any other part of the hydrosphere. 
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46. The Temperature of ocean- water varies greatly on the 
surface. In the far north and south, where the sea freezes over 
by reason of the intense cold, it may be as low as 28** F., the 
freezing-point of sea- water ; while in the tropics, especially near 
continental shores, it may rise to as much as 95**, or occasionally 
higher. Beneath the surface the water always grows cooler, as 
a rule so rapidly that at a depth of 600 fathoms (or three- 
quarters of a mile) the temperature is less than 45° even at the 
equator. At the bottom of the deep ocean the water is every- 
where cold, varying only from about 30** to 36°. 

47. Currents. — Besides wave motion, the steady winds of 
the world produce currents driving the surface water before 
them, but in this the differing density of the water brought 
about by changes in saltness and temperature are important aids. 
The direction of currents is given at first by the direction of the 
wind, but is changed by the arrangement of the land on which 
the currents strike, and by the rotation of the Earth. Professor 
Ferr^l, an American meteorologist, gave a simple statement of 
this action which should be learnt and remembered : — 

Ferrel's Law. — In whatever direction a body moves on the 
surface of the Earth, there is a force arising from the EarthUs 
rotation which deflects it to the right in the northern hemisphere^ 
hut toward the left in the southern. This law holds for moving 
air, and to some extent for rivers on land, as well as for currents 
of the sea. 

There are two main sets of surface ocean currents, called after 
the place of their origin the Equatorial and the Polar, but these 
are parts of one great system of oceanic circulation. 

48. Equatorial Currents. — In each of the three oceans a 
strong current flows from east to west nearly along the equator ; 
by Ferrel's law we see that the tendency is for the northern part 
of this current to turn toward the north, and for the southern 
part to turn toward the south. The lie of the land against which 
the currents flow helps this turning, and a stream sets toward 
the south along the coasts of the southern continents, and toward 
the north along the northern, and still turning in obedience to 
the law flows back toward the east. These tropical curreiLt& ^sfe 
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composed of warm surface water, and as they always flow from 
the tropics this is one of the reasons why the surface layer of 
warm water is thinner in the tropics than in higher north lati- 
tudes. In the three branch oceans there is, as a rule, a motion 
of the water north of the equator as if the ocean were whirling 
in the same direction as the hatids of a watch, and south of the 
equator, as if it were whirling in the opposite direction. These 
currents greatly aflfect the climate of the lands they surround. 

Part of the north-westerly Atlantic equatorial current enters 
the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico by the opening between 
Yucatan and Cuba, and flows out through the opening between 
Cuba and Florida, as the Q-ulf Stream — a river of warm deep- 
blue water 40 miles wide and 2400 feet deep, joining the main 
mass of the equatorial current and streaming northward along 
the North American coast. It continues, gradually turning to 
the right, or toward the east, as it flows, and spreads out until it 
reaches the British Islands and Norway as a scarcely perceptible 
drift of water carried along by the south-west winds. The result 
is that this portion of Europe is the warmest region of the world 
in so high a latitude. In the Pacific another such current, the 
Kuro Siwo (Chinese for Black Stream, named from its dark 
colour), flows amongst the Philippine Islands, and curving past 
Japan crosses the ocean north-westward toward British Columbia. 
Its effects are less marked than those of the Gulf Stream, as the 
distance the warm water is carried is much greater. 

49. Polar Currents. — The arctic currents are small streams 
of very cold water creeping along the eastern coasts of America 
and Asia, the climate of which they help to keep cold and severe 
in winter, and by meeting and mingling with the warmer cur- 
rents they give rise to fogs along the shore all the year round. 
The icy Labrador current, flowing past Newfoundland as the 
Cold Wall between the Gulf Stream and the coast of the United 
States, is the most important. 

The antarctic currents form the great feature of the Southern 
Ocean, streaming on the whole north-eastward right round the 
world, and merging into a general easterly drift urged by the 
steady west winds of the region. These cold currents strike tbp 
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coasts of South America, Africa, and Australia, and run north- 
ward, growing warmer as they flow, and finally joining the equa- 
torial system. They affect the climate greatly, and help to make 
the west coasts of the southern continents far cooler than the 
east coasts in the same latitude. In addition to this system of 
surface circulation, and probably on account of it, there is a 
steady but extremely slow movement of the whole mass of abysmal 
water northward from the Southern Ocean, and an upwelling of 
the deeper layers on the west coasts of the southern continents. 

60. Tides. — The fact that the hydrosphere is not rigid, and 
that it is nearer the moon and sun than the main mass of the 
lithosphere, produces tides. The sun, although far larger than 
the moon, is so far away that it exerts a smaller tide-raising 
power. The highest or Spring Tides occur at New and Full 
Moon, when the sun and moon act in the same direction. 
The lowest or Neap Tides result when the sun and moon act 
contrary to each other. If the lithosphere were free from ridges 
or hollows, the hydrosphere would have an ellipsoidal shape, 
independent of the effect of rotation, being thinned down near 
the poles and heaped up about the equator, especially just 
opposite the moon, and as the Earth rotated, a great tidal wave 
would appear to follow the moon from east to west. But the 
manner in which the land projects above the hydrosphere destroys 
this simplicity. The tides in mid-ocean are indeed only a very 
slight heaping up under the moon converted into a rapidly moving 
wave by the rotating Earth, but in shallow water, and especially 
in narrow channels, or bays, the rise is very great, often over 50 
feet, and the tidal wave becomes a rapid current. Where the 
stream of the tide forces its way through rocky channels, it gives 
rise to whirlpools and races, through which even powerful steamers 
sometimes cannot force their way in the calmest weather. En- 
closed seas are shut out from the tidal waves of the ocean. 

By the regular rise of water to a height of from 5 to 20 feet 
above its average level, most of the rivers of the North Sea, 
although small and shallow in themselves, can be entered by large 
ships, and so form admirable seaports. If the North Sea were 
tideless like the Baltic, London would be an inland tcr«\v i^\^ wi5;» 
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ol the reach of shipping. Tidal rivers are increased in depth 
hy the tide at regular intervals of a little over twelve hours. 
When they traverse a nearly level country, little raised above the 
sea, the ebb-tide, caused by the sinking of the tidal wave in the 
ocean, quickens their flow, while the flood-tide or rise of water 
resulting from the swelling up of the ocean tide- wave checks 
and reverses their current sometimes for many miles. This 
periodical upward flow is taken advantage of on the Thames to 
an enormous extent, crowds of laden barges being floated con- 
fusedly up the river to London without any expense. 

61. THE ATMOSPHERE. — The atmosphere is an ocean 
of gas surrounding the whole Earth and covering the highest 
mountains. The pressure of its own weight makes the lower 
layers very dense compared with the upper parts; It is in 
this dense region of the atmosphere that mankind and all land 
animals live, moving about through it on the surface of the Earth 
as crabs and starfishes do through the water on the bottom of 
the sea. On mountains more than 15,000 feet high men unaccus- 
tomed to the place find it difficult to breathe, and strangers cross- 
ing the high passes of the Andes and Himalayas, or visiting the 
lofty towns of South America, suffer greatly on account of the 
small density of the atmosphere. Although the atmosphere is 
so high (§ 21), fully one-half of its mass is compressed within 
3 1 miles of the Earth's surface. Geography, which deals mainly 
with the form of the land and the surface motion of the sea, 
takes account only of the motions of the lower layers of the 
atmosphere, and of the variations of pressure in different parts 
of the globe. As water flows from a higher to a lower level, so 
air flows from a higher to a lower pressure ; the current of air is 
called 'wind. Anything that changes the density of the atmo- 
sphere makes the pressure greater in one place than in another, 
and produces wind ; heat and water-vapour are the chief agents 
acting in this way. Wind, like ocean currents, flows in a curved 
path (§ 47) from regions of high to those of low pressure. Thus 
in the northern hemisphere the air moving from a permanent 
area of high pressure about the tropic of Cancer toward a low 
pressure region near the north pole appears as wind blowing 
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toward the north-east, and is named from the direction whence 
it comes a south-west wind. 

62. Steady "Winds. — The winds of the world are regular 
on the average, although many things, such as the arrangement 
of land and water and the season of the year, give rise to changes 
in special places at particular times. On the whole the general 
results are better seen at sea than on land. A double girdle 
of air at a comparatively high pressure (the barometer standing 
at about 30*2 inches) encircles the world in the neighbourhood 
of the tropics, divided by a narrow belt at low pressure running 
nearly along the equator. Two larger areas of permanently low 
pressure occur near the poles, one within the arctic and one 
within the antarctic circle. The resulting steady winds blow 
in the directions indicated by FerreFs law (§ 47). South-west 
winds are always blowing from the north tropical high pressure 
to the arctic low pressure area ; north-east winds are always 
blowing from the north tropical high pressure to the equatorial 
low pressure; south-east winds from the south tropical high 
pressure area ; and north-west or westerly winds from the latter 
toward the antarctic low pressure. To maintain the steady 
distribution of pressure in the atmosphere and keep up these 
permanent winds, return currents flow in the upper regions of 
the air opposite to each of the prevailing surface winds. 

The prevailing winds blow with different degrees of regularity 
according to the amount of disturbance in pressure caused by 
neighbouring land. Those blowing toward the equator from 
the tropical high pressure areas, situated in about 30** N. and S. 
lat. respectively, although varying slightly with the season, can 
be trusted so thoroughly in navigation that they have been 
named the)Ctrade Tvinds. The North-east Trade always blows 
north of the equator, and the South-east Trade south of it In 
the low pressure belt between the two there is a zone of calm 
weather, the Doldrums, where the heat is great and rain falls 
constantly. The westerly winds south of lat. 40° S. are the 
most regular. Sailors call them the Brave West Winds, and 
the latitudes in which they blow, from 40** to 50° S., the Roarinq 
Forties, Sailing ships from Britain to N^^ Zi<eaXa.TA\aka ^^^s 
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tage of these in making the voyage out by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in returning continue to run before the same steady 
gale on their homeward passage round Cape Horn. 

63. Local "Winds. — The trade winds off the shores of con- 
tinents are obscured by temporary winds ; one kind produced by 
the change of temperature between day and night, another by 
the change between summer and winter. When the air is heated 
by the sun or by the hot ground, it expands, rises upward, and 
the pressure being lowered, wind blows in from all sides. Thus 
through the day when the land gets hotter than the sea, a steady 
sea-breeze blows toward the shore; and at night when, by 
radiation, the land cools down and the sea remains warmer, a 
steady land-breeze blows outward from the coast. During 
summer also the surface of great continents grows hotter than 
that of the neighbouring oceans, and the pressure consequently 
remains lower over the land for half the year, drawing in strong 
winds from the sea. . In winter, on the other hand, the contin- 
ents are colder and the pressure of the air is higher over the 
land than over the sea, hence winds blow from the land for about 
six months of the year. Such seasonal winds are called mon- 
soons (§ 250). 

54. Stomas. — Temporary areas of low pressure known as 
cyclones sometimes form and pass along in a curved path over 
land or sea, causing wind and rain. Small cyclones moving 
comparatively slowly give rise to the storms known in different 
places by the names typhoon, hurricane, or tornado. These are 
cyclones in an intensified form ; the tremendous blasts of wind 
and deluges of rain which they carry over the land sweep out a 
clear path through forests or towns, uprooting trees and un- 
roofing houses. At sea they raise huge waves, which frequently 
wreck ships overtaken in them ; but captains who understand 
the law of storms and watch their barometers usually manage to 
escape the worst of the cyclone if they have plenty of sea room. 

65. Rainfall. — The distribution of rainfall depends on the 
wind and on the configuration of the land. It is least in the 
interior of continents and on the sheltered slopes of mountains ; 
greatest where a steep wall of land, either a mountain range or 
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the edge of a high plain, fronts prevailing winds which carry 
vapour inland from the surface of a warm sea. Thus, for instance, 
the trade winds crossing the wide low plains of the Amazon laden 
with moisture brought from the tropical Atlantic, produce a heavy 
rainfall when cooled by blowing up the cold eastern slopes of the 
northern Andes, which stop th*eir progress, and rain is almost 
unknown on the western slope. The southern Andes, however, 
come within the region of the brave west vnnds which dash con- 
tinual showers against their steep westward front. Descending 
from the crest of the mountain range, the wind sweeps over the 
eastward plains drained of its moisture. 

The eastern shore of the Indian Ocean is the rainiest part of 
the world, the south-west monsoon in summer bringing deluges of 
rain to the mountains of India and of the Eastern Archipelago, 
where as much often falls in a summer day as reaches the land 
in a whole year in England. 

66. "Warmth of the Air. — The temperature of the atmo- 
sphere is greatest between the tropics, and least within the polar 
circles. But the arrangement of land and water in the northern 
hemisphere, the direction of the prevailing winds and of the 
great ocean currents, disturb the astronomical division of climates 
(§ 14). Some sea-coast places in high latitudes have a mild and 
temperate atmosphere all the year round, while others in lower 
latitudes have winters of great severity, although the summers 
may be intensely hot. Thus on one side of the Atlantic the 
Gulf Stream and the south-west winds produced by the northern 
area of low pressure keep the coast of Norway free from ice all 
the year round as far as 70" N., while the cold arctic current and 
the north-easterly winds produced by the same area of low pres- 
sure keep the coast of America ice-bound for months as far south 
as Nova Scotia in lat. 45° N. 

The air on mountains is colder than at sea-level, and for 
every 300 feet of ascent there is a cooling by about 1° F., so 
that on a mountain top 3000 feet high the air is 10° colder than 
at the base. At a certain height in any latitude it is thus so 
cold that snow does not melt in summer ; and even on the ec^uator 
mountains are always white with snow abo\^ Wv^VisO^. o\\^^^ 
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feet. The lowest limit at which snow lies permanently on a 
mountain slope is called the snow-line, 

57. Olimates. — As the heating effect of the sun by day 
and the cooling eflfect of radiation on clear nights is far greater 
on land than at sea, and most intense in air containing little 
water- vapour, the centre of a Continent is far colder in winter 
and far hotter in summer than that of a place in the same 
latitude on the coast. For instance, the total rainfall for the 
year at Moscow is about 12 inches, and in winter the rivers 
remain frozen for at least four months ; while at Glasgow, in 
almost the same latitude, and therefore with exactly the same 
amount of daylight and sun-heat, the annual rainfall is 40 inches, 
and a whole week's skating is a very rare occurrence ; but the 
average summer temperature is about 10° lower than that of the 
Russian town. 

On this account climates have been classified in two groups : 

(1) Insular, or Sea Climates, in which the neighbourhood of 
the sea gives a considerable rainfall, mild winters, cool summers, 
and a sky usually cloudy and charged with water- vapour ; and 

(2) Continental, or Land Climates, where there is nothing 
to mitigate the bitter cold of winter or the intense heat of 
summer, where little rain falls and the air is dry and clear at 
all times. These differences have important bearings on the 
life of the people, the nature of industries, and on trade, as 
later chapters will show. 



CHAPTER III 

DISTRIBUTION OP LIVING CREATURES 

68. PLANT LIFE. — Geography is concerned with the dis- 
tribution of living creatures over the Earth's surface, that is, 
with the places where particular kinds of plants and animals 
are to be found. In most lands what first meets the eye is not 
the solid crust of the lithosphere but the plant-covering — coarse 
hairy mosses and shaggy heaths, struggling amidst stones and 
peat in the moors of the far north ; smooth expanses of bright 
green flower-starred grass or dark pine forests rising along the 
high hillsides, in temperate places; dense broad-leaved forest 
trees in wet, equatorial regions, matted together with creepers 
and brushwood. The nature of this plant-covering depends 
mainly on the soil formed by the breaking down of the rocks, 
on the moisture carried by the winds of the atmosphere, on the 
warmth, and on the amount of sunlight reaching the land. In 
some places, however, the soil and climate would be quite suit- 
able for plants which do not grow there. For instance, the rich 
prairie lands of North America lay for ages perfectly ready to 
produce great corn crops, but it is only within the last few years 
that grain has been sown in them, and they have borne rich har- 
vests of wheat. 

60. Tropical Vegetation. — The power of the land to sup- 
port luxuriant and varied vegetation diminishes from the tropics 
towards the poles. In tropical regions of great rainfall, such as 
the basins of the Amazon and of the Congo, and the Malay pen- 
insula and archipelago, the densest and most varied forests of the 
world occur. All the trees grow continuously all tK^ ^<iax \qv«A^ 
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the broad soft leaves are in most cases evergreen, the colours 
and odours of the flowers are brilliant and rich. 

Beyond reach of heavy rain tropical forests are less dense, 
the trees stand well apart, and the ground being usually dj-y on 
the surface, does not support a thick growth of brushwood. In 
some parts of this region, and far beyond the tropics, in the 
centre of great continents, where the rainy season is very short 
and the dry season intensely hot, all the surface plants are withered 
up in summer, and even trees, which send their roots deep into 
the soil, cannot live. These plains of parched grass or bare earth 
are called llanos or pampas in South America, and steppes in 
Russia and Asia. Steppe-lands, as they may be called, gener- 
ally alike in character, though a little different in vegetation 
from those of America, surround the great tropical deserts of 
Africa, Asia, and Australia. The rainy season changes the steppe- 
lands into lakes or marshes, and as the moisture soaks in or eva- 
porates away, the ground bursts into a sea of grass and a blaze of 
flowers, chiefly of the lily kind, whose bulbous roots can keep alive 
in the hot dry earth. The tropical steppe-lands have only the 
two seasons, but those of higher latitudes are covered deeply with 
snow in winter, thus assuming a desert aspect once more. 

60. Temperate Vegetation. — Beyond the tropics, where 
the winter is much cooler than the summer, the soft-leaved trees 
are deciduous — that is to say, they lose their leaves in autumn, 
and cease to grow in winter. Even where the rainfall is slight, if 
it occurs chiefly during spring and summer, when the new leaves 
are at work, great open forests flourish on the low plains and 
hill-slopes, and the oak, beech, ash, elm, and similar trees come 
to perfection. In the colder zones of the far north and south 
the sombre evergreen pines are the characteristic plants ; their 
small, hard, needle-like leaves not being hurt by moderate frosts 
and snows. In higher latitudes still, only plants which remain 
covered by snow all winter, and so escape the terrible severity of 
the climate, can survive. On the tundras which surround the 
northern ice deserts, the soil thaws on the surface for a few 
months in summer, and there little shrubs or trees dwarfed down 
to a few inches in height, and low jDlants, chiefly of the heath 
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kind, bearing small, bright, star-like flowers, occur amongst 
mosses and lichens. 

The same differences that occur in the distribution of plants 
in latitude are found on ascending a lofty mountain. For instance, 
at the base of the Andes there is tropical vegetation, half-way up 
trees of the temperate zone grow, and at the top arctic desolation 
prevails. 

61. Cultivation. — Some plants have been changed and 
improved for human use by being planted generation after 
generation in the richest soil, watered and tended so as to have 
every chance of growing to great size and of bearing seed abun- 
dantly. This process of cultivation has, for instance, produced 
the cereals (rice, wheat, barley, oats, rye, etc.) from wild grasses. 
Much of the original vegetation of all settled and even partially 
civilised countries has been rooted up and destroyed to make 
room for better crops, and the soil has been made fit for these 
by being drained if wet and stiff, or watered by artificial canals 
if dry and parched. 

62. ANIMAL LIFE. — The conditions necessary for strong 
animal life on land are plenty food, a warm climate, and means 
of defence. Thus the tangled tropical forests, with vegetable 
food ready in infinite variety all the year round, are inhabited 
by most various and numerous tribes of animals. Some of these 
feed on plants, others on small animals which are plant-feeders, 
while a few make even the largest beasts of the forest their prey. 
In the temperate zone, where food is hard to find in the cold 
season, many animals hibernate or sleep all winter, waking up, 
like the trees, in spring. Others migrate in search of food, 
making their way to lower latitudes in winter, and returning to 
higher latitudes in summer. Many northern birds fly enormous 
distances in their annual wanderings ; the swallows and storks 
which spend the summer in northern Europe, retire every winter 
to the coast of Africa. Animals which remain throughout the 
winter without hibernating are usually protected from the cold 
by an increased growth of white fur or feathers. Thus the 
mountain hare and the ptarmigan, which are brown in summer, 
when they live amongst the lieather of the hillsides, become 
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snowy-white every winter, and so cannot be seen by their enemies 
on the snow. In the extreme north, where ice covers the ground 
almost the entire year, and there are no plants at all, the few 
land animals arc savage white-furred flesh-eaters like the polar 
bear, preying on fish and other sea creatures. 

63. Distribution of Animals. — The animals mhabiting 
the great continents have a kind of family likeness, although 
they vary according to their varying surroundings and the degree 
of isolation of the regions. Wherever natural barriers exist, such 
as wide deserts, high mountain ranges, or the sea, the animals 
living on the two sides of them, although perhaps descended 
from the same ancestors, show distinct differences, in consequence 
of the different conditions of their homes. In the same way a 
pug and a St. Bernard, although both dogs, have by different 
breeding been made quite unlike each other. The Earth's sur- 
face has been divided into realms, in each of which there is a 
peculiar fauna or collection of animals, and usually a special 
flora or group of plants. No very sharp limits can be drawn 
between them, as the animals of neighbouring realms usually 
meet in a transitional belt, which can be classed equally well 
with one or the other. 

64. The Old Northern Realm extends over the whole of 
northern Eurasia to the Arabian Deserts, and the great Himalaya 
Mountains, and into Africa as far as the Sahara Desert. At 
Bering Strait this realm comes within 40 miles of the Ne"w 
Northern Realm of America, and the two faunas, though 
different, have many remarkable resemblances. In both the 
huge white polar bear and beautiful arctic fox prowl over the 
snow-fields in the north, reindeer and dogs are kept by the 
hardy hunters and fishers, the valuable fur-seal lands on the 
islands which unite the continents of Eurasia and America, and 
farther south common seals flock on the shores. Various tribes 
of deer are common to both, but the long-horned buffalo, the 
hare, and the rabbit of the Old World are represented by the 
shaggy, wild-eyed bison, the burrowing prairie-dog (which is not 
a dog at all), and the lemming in the new. The camel is to the 
dwellers in the steppe-lands bordering the sand deserts to the 
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south of the Old Northern Reahn what the reindeer is to the 
people of the tundras edging the ice deserts of its arctic limits. 

66. The Ethiopian Realm includes Africa, south of the 
Sahara, and the southern extremity of Arabia. . Here the lion, 
long claimed as the " king of beasts," the spotted leopard, the 
gorilla (an ape as tall as a man and far stronger), many other 
tribes of narrow -nosed, tailless apes, the two -horned rhinoceros, 
the tall giraflFe, the clumsy but sagacious elephant, and the 
ostrich, whose long legs more than make up for its powerless 
wings, wander through the woods, or race like the graceful ante- 
lopes and striped zebras across the plains. The unwieldy hippo- 
potamus and armour-clad crocodile splash in the muddy rivers, 
while the flesh-eating vulture, with its long bare neck, sails 
through the air watching for its prey. 

66. The South American Realm on the other side of the 
Atlantic contains animals curiously like all these, but as a rule 
smaller and less fierce. The puma and jaguar, small copies of 
the lion and leopard, haunt the forests, which are filled with 
chattering broad-nosed monkeys, swinging from the trees by 
their long tails. The long-nosed tapir and little grunting peccary, 
the vulture-like condor, the rhea (a diminutive ostrich), and the 
alligator in the rivers correspond to familiar forms of the old 
world ; and the patient little llama of the Andes works as hard 
as its larger eastern kinsman the camel. 

67. The Eastern Realm includes Asia south of the Hima- 
laya Mountains and Yang-tse-Kiang river, and the Malay Archi- 
pelago as far south as Bali and Celebes. The fauna is like that 
of the Ethiopian realm. There are elephants, rhinoceroses, 
crocodiles, and vultures ; and in addition, stealthy tigers creep 
through the jungles, long-armed monkeys, like the oran-utan, 
leap from tree to tree, wild cattle and gorgeous birds come down 
to the forest pools to drink, and insects more brilliant than those 
of any other region shoot through the air. 

68. The Australian Realm, embracing Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Guinea, is the home of animals and plants unlike any 
others in the world. The long -tailed kangaroo and so-called 
opossum are especially characteristic. The animals are almost 
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all marsupials, which means that their skin has a pouch in which 
they carry their young for some time after they are born. Harsh- 
voiced cockatoos and the ostrich-like emu are typical birds. 

69. Breedingr. — The nature and distribution of animals have 
been altered by man even more than those of plants (§ 61). All 
creatures dangerous to life, such as lions, tigers, bears, and large 
reptiles, are killed wherever they can be found; and those 
which yield valuable products, either feathers, furs, ivory, or oil, 
are diligently hunted, until in many cases every one of a par- 
ticular kind in the world has been killed, and the race is extinct. 
Domestic animals, after being made serviceable by breeding 
and training, have been carried to all parts of the world, and 
horses from Europe now run wild in America; while cattle, 
sheep, and pigs are found everywhere, usually remaining tame, 
but sometimes returning to a wild state, like the savage little 
pigs that scamper over many of the Pacific Islands. Kabbits, 
also, brought from Britain as pets, have multiplied a million- 
fold in Australia and New Zealand, and are greater pests to 
sheep-farmers than droughts or floods (§ 312). 

70. MAN. — ^Although inferior to the other animals in pos- 
sessing a thin skin without a covering of fur or feathers, men, 
even of the lowest kind, are so far superior in their mental 
powers, and can use their hands to such good purpose, that this 
very weakness actually becomes a source of strength. By regu- 
lating his clothing a man can live in any part of the world, while 
animals are confined to narrow limits of latitude or altitude. It 
is truly said that all men are brothers. No contrast, indeed, 
could be stronger than that between the crouching, black, low- 
browed, brutal, Australian aboriginal, who has no thought except 
how to satisfy his pressing wants, who cannot even make suitable 
clothing for himself, and the erect, fair, educated native of 
northern Europe, whose high-arched forehead suggests the gener- 
ous nobility of his nature, and with whom his own personal 
needs obtain less attention than the welfare of his race. But, 
between these extremes, there is a complete chain without any 
abrupt change from one link to another. Sometimes, even 
amongst the most advanced people, there are individuals with 
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the untamed instincts of savages, and in the lowest nations indi- 
viduals with some finer feelings rise far above the level of the 
rest. So it has been proved that all mankind forms one family, 
that all have descended from the same ancestors, although cir- 
cumstances, such as those which gradually changed the appear- 
ance and nature of plants and beasts, have brought about some 
broad differences between the human dwellers in different parts 
of the world. 

Civilisation is the result of using the power which men 
h^ve of changing their natural surroundings, and regulating 
their natural wishes and impulses, in order to increase the well- 
being of the community to which they belong. Each different 
race of mankind appears able to reach a certain degree of mastery 
over their surroundings and themselves, and some cannot become 
so highly civilised as others. 

71. Reli^on, or the relation between man and the Creator, 
also appears to be progressive, and in its higher forms it pro- 
duces the highest civilisation. The lowest peoples have only a 
vague dread of evil spirits and of the ghosts of their ancestors. 
They worship fetishes or rude idols, in which these spirits are 
supposed to dwell; and by sacrifices they attempt to appease 
the anger of the spirits. Peoples at a higher stage believe in a 
multitude of gods, who have created and rule over special parts 
of nature — the hills, the woods, the plains, or the sea ; and they 
respect and worship images of these, not as gods, but as repre- 
senting them. This form of religion is known as polytheism, 
and has been held by many nations of high civilisation in times 
past, of whom the Egyptians, Greeks, and Eomans are examples. 
A higher stage of this form of religion is pantheism (of which 
Buddhism is a type), the belief that God is not only everywhere 
in the whole world, but that everything in the world, and men 
themselves, are part of Him. The highest and most civilised races 
are monotheists. They recognise that there is only one God, 
who created the world, and sustains it. The Monotheists are now 
divided into three great groups — the Je"ws, who follow the Old 
Testament, the Christians, all sections of whom accept the New 
Testament, and the Mohammedans, whose lives are Y^^;iJsaXK.\ 
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by the Koran, compiled from the Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
by Mohammed. 

Although there are many millions professing almost every 
religion who give so little thought to the matter that their creed 
does not affect their conduct, in some cases whole nations are 
ruled by religious customs most rigidly followed, such as the 
laws of caste in India, and the practice of Tabu in, the Pacific 
Islands. Christianity and Mohammedanism are unlike all other 
religions, in belonging to no special race or climate. The 
former is steadily extending over the world, taking the place of 
many of the old race religions ; which, as a rule, have become 
greatly degraded, and debase rather than elevate those who 
follow them. 

7^72. Three great types of mankind which are characterised 
by the appearance of the people can be easily remembered ; 
they are the Blacky Yellow, and White, 

The Black Type, with a black or dark brown skin, woolly 
black hair, broad flat noses, and projecting jaws, inhabit the 
southern hemisphere in Africa and Australasia, and are the most 
degraded and least civilised of the human kind. The number is 
small and diminishing. As a rule their religion is fetishism ; 
but many Africans, both in their own country and as slaves in 
other lands, have become Christians or Mohammedans, and have 
advanced in civilisation. 

•^ 73. The Yellow Type numbers more than one-third of the 
people of the world, and is widely spread. The people, as a 
rule, vary from yellow to dark brown in colour, with long, 
straight black hair ; the nose is prominent, and the lower part 
of the face does not project so far as in the Black type. 

The Mongolian, one great section of the Yellow type, in- 
cludes the inhabitants of most of Asia, the Turks, Tartars, 
Chinese, and Japanese, the Samoyeds, and Ostiaks of the extreme 
north of Europe, the Eskimos and other northern tribes of Asia 
and America. Amongst the Mongols the chief religions are 
Mohammedanism and Buddhism. 

The Malayo-Polynesian section living in the islands of the 
Pacific and New Zealand are the handsomest and most graceful 
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people of the yellow type, and by their readiness to adopt Chris- 
tianity and civilisation they are sharply distinguished from the 
people of the Black type, with whom they are often thoughtlessly 
classed. 

The American section includes all the natives of North and 
South America, popularly known as Red Indians, because the 
people whom Columbus first saw in the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea (which he supposed to be part of India) had a bright com- 
plexion. At one time some native races exhibited a remarkable 
degree of civilisation, but they are now generally degraded and 
disappearing as a separate people. 

-pr4. The White Type of mankind, originally occupying 
south-western Asia and Europe, is the most numerous, and in- 
cludes the most highly civilised and powerful races who have 
ever lived. Their influence has extended from Eurasia to 
America, Australia, and all parts of the world. The type is 
characterised by wavy hair and a straight face, the jaws being 
less prominent, and the forehead larger than in the other types. 

The Semites, including the Hebrews and Arabs, and the 
Hamites or people of northern Africa — who, although dark, are 
quite unlike negroes — are distinct races, showing little affinity 
with the greptt group of Aryan or " Indo-Germanic '' peoples 
which includes most of the type and now occupies all Europe, 
the greater part of India, North America, and Australia. The 
Aryans are supposed to be descendants of one ancient ancestral 
tribe, and although now inhabiting widely separated countries 
and split up into different races, they exhibit in their various 
languages a similarity in the names for places and things that 
suggests a common origin (§§ 94, 95). 

76. The numerous races of mankind speak different lan- 
guages as a rule. Only seven languages amongst the hundreds 
that exist are each employed by more than 45,000,000 speakers, 
but these seven serve about 960,000,000 out of the 1,460,000,000 
who inhabit the Earth. 

Million Speakers of the Chief Languages. 



Chinese. 


English. 


Russian. 


Hindi. 


German. 


Spanish. 


French 


400 


120 


100 


90 


CO 


48 


46 
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French, although the language of only 46,000,000, is spoken 
as a foreign tongue by educated people in all civilised nations, 
and is largely employed in discussions and treaties between the 
governments of civilised countries. 

-/- 76. The exact form of grovemment is different in every 
community or group of people united for purposes of security 
or advantage, but there are two main kinds — government of a 
chief or monarchy^ and government by the people themselves or 
democracy. 

Amongst savage tribes chiefs usually rule in accordance with 
rigid customs that are really laws. At a certain degree of 
civilisation, such as that of the semi-barbarous people of northern 
Africa and formerly in India, there is often despotism. The 
chief, calling himself prince, king, or emperor, governs the people 
according to his own will or caprice. In the autocratic 
monarchies of civilised countries, such as Kussia, the emperor 
rules the people by laws made by himself and a council of his 
own choosing. In a limited monarchy the emperor or king 
has his power limited to a greater or less degree by a parliament 
composed of members elected by the votes of the people. In a 
democracy or republic, an elected parliament of representatives 
of the people make the laws, and administer them under the 
direction of a president elected to serve for a certain time. Some 
limited monarchies, such as Germany, differ little from autocratic 
monarchies, but in others, such as the United Kingdom, the 
monarch has, in some respects, less power than the president 
of a republic like the United States. 

77. Towns. — The houseless life of savages and the changing 
encampments of wandering tribes are unsuited to civilised people 
who gather together and settle at or near places that offer special 
conveniences, such, for instance, as ground naturally suitable for 
defence, easy pathways by road, river, or sea, or the existence of 
mineral fields. Some of these inducements to settlement are 
stronger at one time, some at another ; thus formerly towns were 
built in steep and inaccessible places, so that they could not be 
easily attacked, or they grew around a crag occupied by a strong 
castle, in which the people might take refuge in case of danger. 
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In Britain, in the United States, Germany, and France most 
of the great manufacturing towns are now built on coal-flelds. 
When the valuable products of a country are not concentrated 
in mines, but have tg be gathered over a wide extent of land, a 
great many of the people niust be scattered in farmhouses and 
villages, and large towns will only grow up at places where the 
produce is collected for export, or where the means of carrying 
it has to be changed. Nearly half of the towns in the world 
with over 100,000 inhabitants are seaports, where goods are 
changed from land-carriages or river-boats to ships ; and many of 
the others are situated on rivers where goods must be changed 
from river-boats to land-carriages. Kecently railway j unctions, 
where several lines converge from different parts of the country, 
have sprung into importance, just as the meeting -places of 
caravan tracks and of high-roads had formerly done. The places 
where roads or railways intersect are usually fixed by the physical 
features of a country ; if the land is much accidented or broken 
by hills, the lines of land-carriage either creep round by the 
coast or wind along the river-valleys and over the mountain 
passes, so where two river-valleys meet there is frequently a town 
or village, even when the streams are not navigable. 

Towns being no longer built for defence, those that now arise, 
or rapidly incre^^se, occupy the lowest ground available, near the 
sea, or a great navigable river, or a main railway line. The old 
inaccessible cities gradually dwindle down, or their old parts 
become of less consequence than the new portions which have 
sprung up on the low ground around. In the same way, 
when the staple industry of a region changes, the people gradually 
migrate to places more suited for their new occupations. 

78. Man's Power in Nature. — The power of man over 
his surroundings is great enough to overcome most of the natural 
obstacles to travelling and the rapid carriage of goods. The 
oceans are crossed by steamers, with a regularity that can be 
counted upon to a few hours in a voyage of several thousand 
miles. Canals have been cut to avoid circuitous and stormy 
voyages, such as that round the Cape of Good Hope to India, 
and to connect great rivers flowing into different seaa, B»32i.- 
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"ways have been built through deserts that men could hardly 
cross at the risk of their lives ; they have been driven in long 
tunnels through mountains that naturally form almost impassable 
barriers, and actoss arms of the sea by tunnels or bridges. Open 
bays, which ships could not visit for fear of being caught in a 
storm and wrecked, have been enclosed by solid walls to form 
great harbours ; and rivers like the Clyde, which once only 
floated small boats, have been deepened for miles to let in the 
largest ocean steamers. 

Most wonderful of all, telegraph wires have been laid 
doTiTi on every sea-bed and across every continent, so that messages 
may be sent in a few minutes, or a few hours at the most, 
between any of the important cities of the world. It is within 
human power to change the climate, and even the soil of a 
locality by planting forests, which lead to an increased rainfall 
and regular rivers, or by felling trees, which reduces the total 
rainfall, and leads to periods of alternate drought and devastating 
floods, washing away the soil and making the land barren. 
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lat.), to its most easterly, the East Cape on the Arctic Circle, 
170" W., the distance is over 7000 miles. The greatest breadth 
from north to south lies along the meridian of 105** E., which 
passes overland from the bare Cape Chelyuskin, projecting far 
through the ice of the Arctic Sea to 771^" N. lat., to the picturesque 
forest-clad Malay peninsula, bathed by the hot equatorial rains 
of 1 J° N., a distance of more than 5000 miles. The area, not 
including islands, is nearly 20,000,000 square miles, or more 
than one-third of the land surface of the globe. 

80. North Coast. — The dreary flat north coast, entirely 
within the Arctic Circle, and chafed by the ice of the Arctic Sea, 
was first sailed round by the steamer Vega under Nordenskiold, 
a Swedish explorer, in 1874 ; but the sea is only open for navi- 
gation for a few uncertain weeks in summer, when the mouths 
of its great rivers, the Ob ^ Y enisei , and Lena can be reached. 
The Kara Sea, which is just on the limit of ordinary sea 
trade, is shut oflF from the Atlantic by the snowy islands of 
Nova Zembla, a prolongation of the Ural Mountain range. 
Westward of this the Gulf -stream water allows of free naviga- 
tion all summer, the White Sea being open for five months. 

81. "West Coast. — From the North Cape, on the little rocky 
island of Mageroe, in lat. 71° N., the coast turning southward is 
formed by a high plain trenched by fjords, which extends to 
the Naze (or Nose), a cape in 58'* N. Here the deep Skager^ak 
indents the coast. It leads through the narrow Kattegat to the 
shallow flat -shored Baltic or East Sea, This sea runs north- 
ward and eastward into the two land-locked gulfs of Bothnia 
and Finland. The rough North Sea or German Ocean, shallow- 
ing^oward the English Channel in the south, is shut off from 
the Atlantic by the British Islands from 60' N. to 50' N. 
The North Sea bounds the sandy, shelving western coast of 
Europe, and runs inland in the shallow estuaries of the Elbe, 
Rhine, and other rivers of the northern plain. Farther south 
the square-cut Bay^ of Biscay, with its wide sandy shores and 
huge Atlantic rollers, separates the rocky peninsula of Brittany 
from the high plain of the Iberian peninsula which stretches 
south to 36° N., and forms the massive corner-piece of Eufa,sia. 
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82. South Coast. — The Strait of Gibraltar cuts through 
the mountain range that no doubt once united Europe with 
Africa, in 5° W. long., and the salt blue Mediterranean Sea 
extends for 40** eastward, bordering Southern Europe. The 
Iberian peninsula, which points S.W., and the Italian^ which 
trends S.E., bound a wide mountain -girdled bay, the eastern 
portion of which is shut off by the twin islands of Corsica and 
Sardinia, and by Sicily to form the Tjnnrhenian Sea. From 
Sicily a barrier may have extended, at a recent geological period, 
as a continuous land ridge to Africa. The east coast of Italy 
and the west coast of the Balkan peniasiila enclose a shallow 
gulf, the Adriatic Sea. The maze of islands connected with 
this region stretches across the ^grean Sea to the peninsular 
high plain of Asia Minor. The narrow channels of the Dar- 
danelles and Bosphorus form the outlet of the deep Black Sea,- 
the coast of which is mountainous to south and east, but is 
shelved into flat shores on the north by the silt brought down 
by the great rivers Danube, Dnieper, and Don. 

Thus in the western portion of Eurasia the land is invaded 
by bays and seas from the north and from the south, being cut 
up into peninsulas and archipelagoes more than any other part of 
the world. The south coast of the Asiatic portion of the con- 
tinent repeats on a far larger scale the features of the European. 
A flat isthmus of desert sand between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea, traversed by the Suez Canal for 80 miles, separates 
Eurasia from Africa. The rugged high plain of Arabia, square 
and solid like Spain, forms a huge bare wall of sun-scorched rock, 
fringed with coral reefs and islets along the Red Sea. The 
south-western corner, in lS° N. lat., is only 20 miles from the 
coast of Africa at the stormy Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb {i.e. tJie 
Gate of Tears), which is split into two channels by the little 
island of Perim ; and from this point the land turns north-east- 
ward along the Gulf.. of Aden. Neither rivers nor harbours 
break the monotony of the cliff-girt coast for hundreds of miles. 
The shallow Persia n Gulf, entered by the Strait of Ormuz, runs 
north-westward, and, like the Adriatic, is continually growing 
shallower by the sediment brought down by it's* ^<^aX» tvn^^ *^aa 
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Shat-el-Arab. Thence the eastern shore of the Gulf of Oman 
runs due east below the mountains of the Jran high plain in 
lat. 25** N. to Cape Monz, a projecting headland of the eastern 
buttress chain of mountains. 

The great Indian peninsula, commencing at this point, pro- 
jects southward for 1500 miles to within 8** of the equator. The 
west coast, at first formed by the margin of a great flat desert 
stretching from the Indus delta, grows gradually higher toward 
the south, where the steep, thickly wooded slopes of the Western 
Ghats, the barrier range of an irregular high plain, front the sea 
for 1000 miles. The large island of ^eylon is properly a part of 
the. continent, bound to it by a chain of rocks and shallows called 
Adam's Bridge, across Palk Strait, which is not navigable for large 
steamers. From Cape Comorin, at the southern extremity of 
India, the eastern coast runs north-eastward as a smooth sandy 
shore below the irregular and distant line of the Eastern Ghats. It 
is beaten upon by an unceasing surf, and broken by no navigable 
rivers, nor any bays of deep water. The north of the Bay ofJBengajj, 
just reaching the tropic of Cancer, is fringed by a low, swampy 
delta, where the mingled waters of the mighty Ganges and the im- 
petuous Brahmaputra enter the sea by many interlacing channels. 

The mountainous three-lobed extension of Indo-China, which, 
with its archipelago, seems like a giant Balkan peninsula, marks 
the south-eastern corner of Eurasia. Its short eastern portion 
stops abruptly in the Qj^i of Martaba^ where the Irawadi and 
Sal ween pour into the sea. The c^Stral portion runs far to the 
south of the others in the narrow, club-shaped Malay peninsula, 
separated by the Gulf o f Siam from the third division, which 
terminates in the sharp nose of Cape Cambodia, near the delta 
of the Mekong. 

83. East Coast. — The third division of the Indo-China 
peninsula is the most southerly of three great semi-circular 
outcurves of the east coast, separated by three similar incurves 
or wide bays; and from Cape Cambodia northward the wide 
sweeps of the coast become increasingly indented with small 
bays and capes which form and protect many good harbours. 
"JT he G ult^ Tonkin, the southern incurve, with its little peninsula 
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of Lieu-Ch ow and the island Hainan in 20" N. and 110** E., 
corresponds in general form to the larger middle incurve of the 
Yellow Sea, with its larger peninsula of Korea in lat. 35" N. 
beyond the great middle outcurve. The largest river of China, 
the ^J^£g-tee-Kiang, enters the Yellow Sea at its southern margin, 
and the Yellow River pours in its turbid stream a little farther 
north, laden with the yellow mud, from which the river and 
sea have been named. The third or northern outcurve, north 
of Korea, is formed by a steep mountain wall fronting the sea. 
At its northern end the large island of SakhaliD, in the 
latitude of southern England, was long supposed to be merely 
a peninsula, hence the strait separating it is called the Gulf of 
Tartary . The A mur e nters at the north of the outcurve, which 
then sweeps round into the Sea of Okhotsk, the northern in- 
curve, shut in on the north-east by the peninsula of Kamchatka, 
a south-pointing mass of land, shaped like the end of the Malay 
peninsula, but although in the same latitude as the British 
Islands (50" to 60" N.), it is ice-blocked for half the year. From 
its southern point, Cape Lopatka, a steep bleak coast, on which 
icebergs are launched from the glaciers of the snow -covered 
mountains, runs northward in several dismal bays to East Cape 
on the arctic circle, whenee our survey of the coasts commenced. 

84. Eastern Island Chain. — From Cape Lopatka a fringe 
of islets, the Kuriles, runs to the southern point of Sakhalin, 
whence a wider belt of larger islands — the Japan group — 
stretches, parallel to the northern outcurve, to Korea, enclosing 
the Sea of Japan. A third festoon of islets, the Loo-Choo 
group, enclosing the East China Sea, links Japan with Formosa 
on the tropic of Cancer just opposite the middle of the central 
outcurve. 

86. Malay Archipelagro. — The vast group of the Malay 
Archipelago is connected with Asia through Formosa on the 
north-east, the Malay p enins ula (which resembles a part of 
the archipelago not yef^etached) in the centre, the Nicobar and 
Andaman Isles on the north-west, and with Australia by New 
Guinea, toward which the eastern and western bounding chains 
of islands, and the central group they enclo^^^ ^<^\!iM<st^. ''\>c^^ 
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western chain or Sunda islands faces the Indian Ocean. These 
islands are long, narrow, ridged into mountains on the west or 
south coast, but flatter on the north and east. The largest, 
Sumatra, closely approaches the Malay peninsula ; south of it 
the shorter and narrower Java runs eastward, and the chain 
terminates in a dozen diminishing islets curving toward New 
Guinea, the largest island, save Greenland, not called a continent. 
The central group starts from the huge massive Borneo, which 
is crossed in the middle by the equator. Celebes, to the east, 
somewhat resembles a starfish, and the islands of the eastern 
chain, which runs southward from Formosa through the richly- 
indented Philippine group and the Moluccas to join New 
Guinea, are even more varied in outline. This maze of islands 
divides several partially enclosed seas, connected by innumerable 
straits and channels. The narrow, deep Lombok Channel be- 
tween Bali and Lombok, the islands east of Java, and the 
equally deep, but wider Strait of Macassar, between Borneo and 
Celebes, cut the archipelago into a north-westerly part, which 
once formed part of Asia, and a south-easterly part which was 
anciently attached to Australia. 

Entered through the Strait of Malacca from the west, the 
large South China Sea stretches from Sumatra and Asia to 
the north coast of Borneo and the west of the Philippines. It 
opens southward in three channels, divided by the tin-bearing 
islands of Billiton and Banka, to the shallow Java Sea between 
Java and Borneo. This in turn communicates with the Indian 
Ocean by the Strait of Sunda between Sumatra and Java, and 
merges to the east in the small but profound Banda Sea, and 
to the north-east gives access by the Strait of Macassar between 
Borneo and Celebes to the deep Sea of Celebes. 

-rSe. Form of the Surface. — A vast triangle of low lands 
in the north-west of Eurasia is bounded by the sea on its base 
to the north and west, and by mountains to south and east along 
a line drawn from the Thames to the Pamirs (38° N. and TS** K), 
thence at right angles to Bering Strait. The rugged high plain 
of the Pamirs, the roof of the worlds as the natives call it, is 
the centre of the highlands of Eurasiji, which diverge from it to 
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north-east in still higher masses, and to south-west in a lower 
and narrower band. 

87. Eastern Mass of Asia. — The Himalaya Mountains, 
a range upheaved in a wide curve convex to the south, sweep 
south-eastward from the Pamirs. They rise abruptly from a 
great level low plain in Northern India ; their flanks, marked by 
successive zones of tropical and then of temperate vegetation and 
animal life, mount upward into a region of perpetual snow. The 
highest summit in the world is .here, Mount Everest (29,000 
feet), and the lowest passes cleft in the Himalayan wall are 3 
miles above the sea. This barrier is the base of a right-angled 
triangle of the highest plains in the world, buttressed by mountain 
ranges of ancient rock, stretching north-eastward for 4000 miles, 
and gradually narrowing and lowering as it proceeds. The 
Himalaya range. ,is a triple row of heights, separated by longi- 
tudinal valleys, and beyond it the high plain of Tibet, averag- 
ing 13,000 feet (2 J miles) in height, stretches northward for 1600 
miles. The Kuen-lun and Astyn-tagh mountain chains stretch 
eastward from the Pamirs, along the northern edge of the table-land 
of Tibet. Their northern slopes sink to a lower and larger table- 
land, itself a high plain more than 3000 feet above the sea, but 
rimmed round on every side by lines of higher mountains. At 
the eastern end of the lofty plain of Tibet the ranges of the 
Himalayas turn southward in a complicated series of ridges. 
These form rugged ranges which gradually decrease in height, 
and run into the peninsula of Indo- China, where they are separ- 
ated by deep valleys, through which the Irawadi, Salween, 
Mekong, and Yang-tse-Kiang flow. The Altyn-tagh and northern 
part of the buttress of Tibet diverge north-eastward, and slope 
down to the great Chinese low plain which is watered by the 
Yang-tse-kiang and Yellow River. 

88. Gobi Lake-bed.— The high plain north of Tibet is a 
vast dry basin, measuring 700,000 square miles, and was once 
the bed of an inland sea now dried up. The few rivers that 
reach it from the bordering mountains either entirely dry up as 
they flow along, or pour into small salt lakes from which there is 
no outlet. Under the names of the Tarim Basin in thLO. ^^Si«« 
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and the Gobi Desert in the east, this depression is for the 
greater part a tract of dry sand, on which nothing grows. 

TheJKan-shaix,Eaiigexurves north-eastward from the Pamirs 
round the Tarim Basin, and is separated by huge valleys, that 
once discharged the waters of the inland sea to the north, from 
the short parallel ranges of the Altai and Sajan Mountains in 
the latitude of southern England, and the high plains of Vitim 
and Aldan. These rise high above the general level of the 
Gobi, and sink in terraces north-westward to the low plains of 
the north. On the north-western side of this line of heights 
which buttress the desert high plain, the great rivers of northern 
Asia take their rise. Near the base of this slope there are two 
large lakes — the brackish Balkash, with no outlet, below the 
Tian-shan, and fresh Baikal, draining to the Arctic Sea, under 
the Vitim high plainr-as well as several smaller lakes. The 
eastern boundary of the old Gobi lake is separated from the 
northern low plain of China by the ghingran and Stanovoi 
mountain ranges , which converge with the northern buttress 
ranges of the ^Idan high plain, and continue with diminishing 
height to East Cape. 

89. Western Mass of Asia. — From the Pamirs the rugged 
ranges of the Hindu Kush and Suleman Mountains throw 
their high but narrow barriers across between the low plain of 
Turan to the north, and that of India to the south, and diverge 
so as to form the border ranges of the Iran high plain, en- 
closing a desert like the Gobi on a small scale. The northern 
border range, the Elburz Mountains, looks northward over the 
Caspian, and converges with the southern ranges to form the 
high plain of Armenia and Asia Minor. This is flanked on 
the north by the magnificent straight chain of the Caucasus, 
whose line of snowy crests faces the north pole across a stretch 
of low plains unbroken by any height worth calling a hill. To 
the south the high plain of Asia Minor curves round the Persian 
Gulf, enclosing the low plain of Mesopotamia, and widens into 
the desert high plain of Arabia. 

90. Caspian Basin. — The level of the Caspian Sea is now 90 
feet below that of the Black Sea on account of great evaporation, 
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although it receives the whole outflow of the Volga and Ural 
rivers, and has no outlet. From the south-east end of the sea 
a broad strip of exceptionally low ground crosses the low plain 
northward to the Gulf of Ob on the Arctic Sea through the 
reedy Lake Aral, which is also diminishing in size in spite of the 
water poured into it by the Amu-darya from the heights of the 
Pamirs, and by the Syr-darya from the slope of the Tian-shan. 
This depression is formed of rocks of recent marine origin, which 
proves that not long ago, geologically speaking, a wide channel 
stretched between the Arctic and the Black Seas. On the 
western side of this depression the gradual line of elevation of 
th^ low Ural Mountains, an isolated belt running along the 
meridian of 60° E., separates the gently north-sloping low plain 
of the Ob from the gently south-sloping low plain of the Volga. 

91. Mass of South Europe. — The high plain of Asia 
Minor is continued westward along the southern half of Europe 
and the north-west of Africa as a broad band of mountains of 
elevation, great ridges running as a whole from east to west, 
many of the crests rising far above the snow line. From the 
western end of the great central mass of the Alps, in which 
Mont Blanc (15,800 feet) is the highest summit, the Apennines 
run south-eastward into the Italian peninsula, separated by the 
plain of the rivers J^o and Adige from the Alps. Toward the 
east, the east and west foldings or mountain ranges, with longi- 
tudinal valleys between them, become much less regular, and 
diverge from the eastern end of the Alps to form the Balkans, 
which occupy the middle of the Balkan peninsula. 

In the centre of Europe the steep, jagged, snow-clad crests 
of the Alps give place to a high plain, edged to the north by the 
Jura Mountains, and spreading eastward through the high 
plain of Bohemia to the Carpathians. These rim round the 
low plain of the Danube, which was once a great lake, and join 
the Balkans ; they sink eastward by successive terraces to the 
wide low plain of Russia. The mountain land of southern 
Europe spreads northward of the Jura with decreasing height, 
and terminates at the isolated high-plain of the Harz in 52** N. 

The Alpine land mass is separated by the lower v^lWj ^1 "^^ 
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Rhone from the French high plain, which slopes gradually to 
the northern low plain on the coasts of the English Channel 
and Bay of Biscay. 

The massive high plain of the Iberian peninsula, ridged with" 
range after range of east and west heights, is buttressed on the 
north by the snow-crested PyreLnees and Oantabrian "Range, 
and on the south by the Sierra Nevad a. The general slope 
is westward, sending the longest of its comparatively small rivers 
into the Atlantic. 

<--\92. Geology of Europe. — The rocks of which this high- 
land region of south Europe consists are mostly made of hardened 
sands and silts which were deposited under water at a time when 
the great masses of ancient crystalline rocks of the north-west 
in Scandinavia and Scotland rose as a long range of high ground 
fronting the Atlantic. Owing to a series of great movements 
whereby the crust of the lithosphere was folded and wrinkled, 
the horizontal strata were thrown into a succession of ridges, 
with intervening valleys. Some of these ridges, like the Alps, 
were so lofty, sharp, and steep that the bent and twisted rock 
layers cracked along the summit, and allowed the older rocks 
underneath to protrude. The subsequent wearing and filing of 
rain, rivers, and glaciers, continued through a long succession of 
ages, have carved the mountains into their present forms, plough- 
ing their sides into transverse valleys, and in many places 
completely cutting through the mountain chains, so as to form 
passes. The highest peaks of the Alps thus consist of the older 
underlying crystalline rocks ; but the slopes on either side are 
covered with the newer sedimentary rocks which were once laid 
down on the sea-floor. Among these younger rock masses a 
wide band of limestone on the north gives a special character to a 
mountainous belt, including the Jura and the Dalmatian Alps. 
Over the vast low plains of the north the recent rocks have been 
little disturbed, and the gentle rises and falls of the surface hardly 
break the level monotony of the plain. All round the shores of 
the North Sea and the Baltic the wide heathy flats, dotted with 
small lakes and marshes, are composed of clay and sand not long 
raised out of the sea. North of the Gulf of Finland and the 
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great lakes Ladoga and Onega, that prolong its depression east- 
ward in lat. 60° N., the low granite plains of Finland have been 
planed smooth by the ice-sheet which formerly overspread Europe, 
and are plentifully dotted with little lake-basins. 

93. "Watersheds. — There are three main watersheds in 
Eurasia which determine the flow of the principal rivers. (1) 
The greatest is the Asiatic, formed by the mountains enclosing 
the Central Asian depression, from which the drainage flows 
partly inward into the vast enclosed basin of the interior, and 
partly outward to Lake Aral, the Indian Ocean, the Pacific 
Ocean, and the Arctic Sea. (2) The European high land forms 
a centre whence rivers radiate to the Atlantic, the North Sea, 
the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Mediterranean. (3) The 
Russian watershed traverses a gentle dome-like uprise of the 
centre of the plain, which reaches its highest summit in the 
Valdai Hills, and continues eastward in a faint ridge to the Ural 
Mountains. From this low centre great sluggish streams creep 
across the plain to the Arctic Sea, the Caspian, the Black Sea, 
and the Baltic, often forming extensive marshes in their course. 

94. People and History. — Long before the dawn of history 
the eastern coast lands of Eurasia were probably peopled by 
tribes of the Yellow type of mankind. The central high plains 
were then well watered and inhabited by different and more 
warlike Mongols, The fertile plain of Mesopotamia pastured 
the flocks of Semites dwelling in tents, and divided into tribes, 
over which the patriarch or family chief exercised an absolute 
rule. Researches into the languages of different nations (§ 74) 
have led some authorities to sketch out the possible movements 
of ancient peoples before history records anything about them. 
They suppose that the plain of Turan was long ago astir with the 
life of a brave, light-hearted, simple people, cultivating the ground, 
and keeping flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. To these the 
name of Aryan, " the noble," has been given. Westward through 
the tangled forests of southern Europe and the undrained mosses 
of the north, Iberians and other tribes of the Yellow type, like the 
Lapps or the American Indians, led a savage life in small isolated 
settlements. When traditional and writt^Yi \i\s\,Qr3 \i^'©sss.^ "^ssis 
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arrangement was being disturbed. It seems as though the 
drying up of the inland seas of central Asia drove the fierce 
Tartar tribes outward. Some descending on the outcurves of 
the eastern coast conquered the inhabitants, and mixing with 
them founded the ancient empire of China; others pressing 
westward commenced to attack the home of the Aryans, who in 
turn sent out in successive ages great hordes of wanderers, push- 
ing their way into the lands held by feebler peoples. 

96. Aryan Movements. — Judging mainly from the lan- 
guages, it is supposed that the modern nations of western Eurasia 
may have originated thus : — A swarm of Aryans gradually made 
their way along the Mediterranean shore, driving out the native 
Iberians, and changing their own dialects and habits as genera- 
tion after generation of them travelled farther westward. These 
were the Kelts, whose descendants still live in the extreme west 
of Europe. At a later period a second swarm, stronger and more 
intellectual than the first, followed, and drove the Kelts, whom 
they did not recognise as kindred, before them as the Kelts had 
driven the Iberians. These settling in the mountainous Mediter- 
ranean peninsulas and islands, became the ancestors of all the 
Romanic peoples, who, as the Greeks and Romans^ rose to be 
the chief civilised communities of Europe. From the same 
slender evidence it is supposed that fresh bands of Aryans, taller 
and fairer than their predecessors, migrated westward. The ages 
that elapsed between each emigration may have been long enough 
to allow of great alterations in the appearance as well as the 
language of the tribes. These latest arrivals were named the 
Teutons, and took a more northerly course, driving the Kelts 
still farther westward. From the forests of central Europe they 
pressed on their more cultivated brethren, the Romanic people 
of the south, whose superior power in war long resisted conquest. 
While the Teutonic tribes were making their way and establish- 
ing homes in northern Europe, crossing the Baltic to Scandinavia 
and the North Sea to Britain, it is supposed that a less vigorous 
Aryan race, the Slavs, had struggled northward round the 
Caspian Sea, and spread out over the level plains and pathless 
forests of Russia. 
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Other tribes settled in the high plains of Iran, to which they 
gave their name, and finally the original nation was entirely, 
driven from its ancient home, a broad stream of emigrants forcing 
a way through the gorges of the Hindu Kush, driving the native 
Dravidians and Kolarians from the banks of the Indus and 
Ganges, and originating the Hindu people on the great plain. 
Modern research, however, seems to show thai the original centre 
from which the Aryans spread was somewhere in Northern 
Europe, perhaps on the shores of the Baltic. » 

96. Mohammedan Invasions. — About 1200 years ago, 
when the movements of armies were chronicled in history, a 
series of raids on Europe was made by the Semitic Saracens or 
Arabs accompanied by Hamitic Moors from North Africa, both 
races of the White type, and later by the Turks, a warlike tribe 
of the Yellow type, long strangers to their central Asian home, 
all of them animated by the zeal of the new religion of Moham- 
medanism. The separate nations which the various Aryan races 
of Europe had formed were united for a time by their common 
Christianity to resist the invasion ; and now, after centuries of 
fighting, none of the late intruders remain but the mixed de- 
scendants of the Turks in a small portion of the Balkan peninsula. 
The Magyars, a people resembling the Finns, living in the plains 
rimmed round by the Carpathians, retain a non-Aryan language. 
The Aryan nations of Europe at length began to spread abroad 
in all directions, across the seas to new continents in the west 
and south, and eastward over Asia, where the tide of Slavonic 
migration is now flowing. 

97. Countries. — None of the races now inhabiting Eurasia 
is pure ; most nations contain a mixture of several races, or even 
of diflferent types, while at least one almost pure race, the Semitic 
Jews, do not form a nation at all. A number of people forming 
a settled community, and living on a definite area of land which 
they are strong enough to defend, or to extend at the expense of 
their neighbours, is known as a nation or country. The limits 
of a country change with the results of war and diplomatic nego- 
tiations, so that old maps can never be relied on as showing the 
political geography of a continent. 






CHAPTER V 



THE BRITISH ISLANDS 



+ 98. The geography of the UNITED KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BBITAIN AND IRELAND will be only briefly 
described here, as a fuller account of it is given in another of 
the volumes of this Series.' 

The area of tlic United Kingdom is 121,000 square miles, 
but, except Great Britain and Ireland, the hundreds of islands 
composing it are small. They run nortli-north-westward for 
700 iiiilcs from close to the coast of France (about 50° N.) to 

' " Au EleniBiitarjr GeOBTapliy of tliii Britisli Isles," by Sir A. Geikie. 
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opposite Norway (61" N.); their limits of longitude extending 
from about T E. to 10'' W. 

The coasts of Britain and Ireland, especially on the west, 
are much, cut into by bays and arms of the sea. Most of the 
small islands lie to the west and north, forming (1) the little 
Scilly group south-west of Cornwall ; (2) the warm fertile 
Ohannel Islands, belonging physically to France, but politic- 
ally to Britain ; (3) the low bare Hebrides in a long double 
chain close to the north-west coast of Britain j and (4) the flat 
Orkneys and more rugged Shetlands far to the north. 

00. Configuration. — The north of Britain is an old high 
plain — the Higrhlands — of crystalline rocks broken into ridges 
and mountains by valleys which contain beautiful lakes. At the 
south-west end of the remarkable hollow called the Great Glen 
stands Ben Nevis (4400 feet), the highest mountain of the 
British Isles. The rivers of this region are short and rapid, the 
Spey, crowded with salmon and flowing into the Moray Firth, 
is the swiftest in the kingdom. Farther south the hilly Lo-w- 
lands, their coal-bearing rocks covered with fertile soil, extend 
parallel to the Great Glen from the Firths of Tay and Forth 
on the east to the Firth of Clyde on the w^est. The rounded 
grassy Southern Uplands of Scotland, including the Cheviot 
hills, are continued in the Pennine chain down the centre of 
South Britain, separating two large areas of coal and iron-bear- 
ing rocks. Along the west coast stretch the slate and granite 
mountains of Cumberland, 'Wales, and Cornwall. A great 
Plain extends eastward, ridged by two long low lines of lime- 
stone hills, radiating from near the Bristol Channel. The 
Oolitic ridge, ending in the cliffs of the Yorkshire coast, separ- 
ates mining and manufacturing England to the north from 
agricultural England to the south-east. The Chalk ridge, 
farther south, splits up and meets the sea in white cliffs along 
the south-east coast. South-east of the Oolitic ridge there are 
no coals near the surface, but the country has a fertile soil. 

The rivers on the west are short and rapid as a rule; 
the longest is the Severn, entering the Bristol Channel. 
The Mersey and Clyde are the only others of importance. 

F 
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On the east the rivers are long and sluggish. The Humber 
estuary discharges the rainfall of 9000 square miles, brought 
by the Ouse and its tributaries from the north-west, and by the 
longer Trent and its tributaries from the south -vi§st. The 
shallow "Wash gathers the drainage of the flat fen country, 
its chief river being the Great Ouse. Finally, the Thames 
crosses the greater part of south England, and expands into the 
busiest tidal estuary in the world. All these rivers of the plain 
are joined to each other by a complete system of canals. 

Ireland consists of a great flat central plain, in many parts 
covered with a bog useless for agriculture, but surrounded by 
isolated groups of lofty and picturesque mountains. Almost 
no coal occurs in the island. The longest river of the British 
Islands, the Shannon, flows southward and westward through 
a chain of narrow lakes to the sea. 

100. Climate and Crops. — South-west winds prevail all 
the year, giving the mildest climate found anywhere in so high 
a latitude, but bringing also cloudy skies and a heavy rainfall to 
the western coasts, while the east is comparatively dry. Owing 
to its moist climate and boggy soil, Ireland produces luxuriant 
crops of grass and potatoes, hence its name of Emerald Isle, 
Cattle and pigs in great numbers feed on these crops. The 
mountains of Scotland and Wales support millions of sheep, 
while the good soil and warm, dry summers of eastern England 
ripen "wheat well ; and by skilful farming the yield per acre in 
Lincolnshire^ Yorkshire, and Essex is almost the greatest in the 
world. Yet cheap transport from the vast wheat-fields of Kussia, 
India, Australia, and America brings in so much wheat that 
English farmers find it more difficult every year to compete with 
the foreign importers, and hence rather less than half the land 
sown with this grain thirty years ago is now cropped in England, 
the rest being left as pasture for cattle and sheep. 

101. People and History. — The earliest dwellers in the 
British Islands, the Iberians or Basques, were dispossessed by 
the first great Aryan migration of Kelts, of whom the Gaelic 
tribes came first and the Kymric later. These the Romans 
conquered in southern Britain in the first century, but 400 years 
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later the Roman legions were withdrawn. Shortly afterwards the 
Angles and other tribes of Teutons of the low-German family 
poured across the North Sea, and still later the Northmen, or 
Scandinavian Teutons from the shores of the Baltic, settled along 
the coast. The Kelts were thus pressed back to the less fertile 
and more rugged regions of the west, the Kymri to the mountains 
of Wales, the Gaels to those of Scotland, and across the strait to 
Ireland. In 1066 the Teutonic Normans coming from France 
conquered and made one nation of the kingdoms of southern 
Britain, which was already known as England (land of the 
Angles). Afterwards, although losing most of their French pos- 
sessions, they conquered the Kelts of "Wales and Ireland. They 
tried also to subdue the Teutons of northern Britain, who were 
of the same race and language as themselves. But in this they 
did not succeed. The northern Teutons and Kelts kept their 
nationality and their name of Scots. Their kingdom of Soot- 
land remained independent until in 1603 the king, James VI, 
succeeded to the English Crown. Eventually the three kingdoms 
were formed into the United Kingdom ; but the ancient diflfer- 
ences of race are still shown by the varieties of language spoken 
within the limits of the British Isles. The Teutons of the low- 
lands speak different dialects of one common tongue, the English, 
The Kymri of Wales speak the Keltic language called Welsh, 
while the Gaels of Ireland and the Scottish Highlands speak 
another Keltic language, the Erse, Irish or Gaelic. 

102. The population is densest in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts on the coal-fields, and thinnest in the mountainous regions ; 
but the average for the whole islands is high, being more than 
300 to the square mile. The grovemment is a limited mon- 
archy, with a legislature consisting of two houses, one of them 
hereditary (House of Lords), the other elective (House of Com- 
mons). Each of the three countries differs slightly in its laws 
and has separate courts of justice, but all elect members for the 
House of Commons, which, with the House of Lords and the 
Sovereign, constitutes the Parliament. There is a comparatively 
small army, and there is no compulsion for any one to join it. 
This is the case in very few countries. There is a large unpaid 
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volunteer force which may be called out to defend Great Britain 
in case of war. But the chief reliance for defence is on the large 
and powerful navy which the nation wishes always to be supreme 
on the seas. 

The prevailing religion in England is that of the Established 
Episcopal Church, in Ireland most of the people are Roman 
Catholic, and in Scotland Presbyterian ; but there is perfect 
toleration. In trade there is similar freedom; unlike every 
other country in the world, the United Kingdom has no protective 
duties, and it stands first by a long way for the amount of its 
imports and exports. The imports consist in nearly equal 
amount of food (wheat, sugar, meat, butter, and tea) and raw 
materials (cotton, wool, metal, wood, etc.) The exports are 
iron and coal produced in the country, with machinery, cotton 
and woollen cloth manufactured partly from native productions, 
but mainly from the imported raw materials. 
4- 103. The foreign possessions obtained by settlement or 
conquest are of vast extent ; they are described in later chapters, 
where an account is gi^ven of the continents in which they lie, 
but their approximate area and population as a whole are as 

follows y 

British Empire. 

Area in sq. miles. Population, 1891. 



United Kingdom .... 


120,000 


37,700,000 


Possessions in Eurasia . 


1,900,000 


285,000,000 


,, Australasia, etc. 


3,255,000 


3,500,000 


,, Africa . 


2,460,000 


40,000,000 


,, North America 


3,500,000 


5,000,000 


,, South America, etc. 


120,000 


1,500,000 


Total 


11,355,000 


372,700,000 



104. Towns of Scotland. ^ — The region of the Northern 
Highlands^ full of grand mountain and lake scenery, has no towns 
except on the coast, and only a few villages in the romantic 

^ In describing the towns of each country the name is printed in a 
special manner to indicate political importance or populaticfn. The 
capital is given in old English type, other towns with a population which 
exceeds 100,000 in capitals, and smaller towns in small capitals. The 
population in thousands is added in brackets after the name. 
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glens. Inverness, at the north-east entrance of the Caledonian 
Canal through the Great Glen, is the chief Highland town on the 
east. Oban, on a fine bay a little beyond the south-west end 
of the Great Glen, is the chief centre for tourists. To the west 
the little isle of lona is interesting on account of the remains 
of early Christian churches, and Staffa for its marvellous basaltic 
cliffs. The seaport and University city, ABERDEEN (120), 
built of gray granite, stands on the coast east of'tn6 Highlands. 
Over the Lcmland plain railways throng closely, joining the coal 
and iron mines and paraffin works of the interior to the busy 
manufacturing towns on the coast. DIJNDEE (155), on the 
Firth of Tay, is the centre of jute- weaving. The ruined cathedral 
of the University city of St. Andrews stands on the low coast, 
between the Firths of Tay and Forth. EDINBURGH (270), 
the capital of Scotland, on the south shore of the Firth of Forth, 
is one of the most picturesque cities in the world, and is full of 
historical memories. The medical classes of its University are 
thronged with students not only from Scotland but from Eng- 
land, Ireland, and all parts of the globe. The steel railway 
bridgres over the Firths of Forth and Tay are the largest ever 
constructed. GLASGOW (750), up to which the channel of 
the river Clyde has been deepened to admit ocean steamers, is 
next to London the largest and busiest city of the British 
Islands. Not far to the north lies the lovely Loch Lomond, 
while to the south are coal-fields and manufacturing towns. 
At intervals along the Clyde to Greenock is heard the ceaseless 
clang of riveters' hammers at work building steel steamers and 
sailing ships. 

105. Towns of Northern or Manufacturingr England. 
— In the north-west the beautiful lake district has long been a 
favourite home of poets and haunt of tourists. 

The Cotton coal-field in Lancashire and Cheshire on the 
western slope of the Pennine range carries the densest population 
of the whole country. LIVEKPOOL (520), on the rapid muddy 
Mersey, is the great ocean outlet for the region. Every day 
dozens of steamers struggle up to the docks full of merchandise, 
and the raw cotton they bring goes by rail or canal to MAN- 
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CHESTER (500), and other great inland towns alive with the 
whir of spinning frames and the clatter of looms in many-win- 
dowed factories. And every day great steamers float down to 
the sea laden with cotton cloth, machinery, and emigrants for all 
parts of the world. On the east coast the Iron coal-field of 
Northumberland and Durham maintains the trade of NEW - 
CASTL E (190) on the Tyne, whence fleets of dingy colliers creep 
outward past long rows of chemical and engineering works. 
SUNDERLAND (130), on the Wear, has the chief English steel 
shipbuilding yards ; while inland Durham, with its University 
and fine cathedral, remains a quiet rural city. Scarborough, 
facing the North Sea in the east of Yorkshire, is a beautiful and 
fashionable watering-place, and HULL (200), on the Humber, 
is a busy seaport, whence fleets of smacks sail to the North Sea 
fisheries. York, a walled city, with a vnoble old minster, is the 
seat of the second Archbishop of the English Church. The West 
Riding^ and adjacent counties to the south, share the "Woollen 
coal-field, supplying factories where the oldest English textile 
is woven, now mainly from foreign wool, at LEEDS (370) and 
the many busy towns around it. SHEFFIELl5^^(320), amongst 
the finest scenery of the Pennine range, has for centuries been 
famous for its cutlery. The Black Country surrounding the 
coalpits of southern Staffordshire is the dreariest part of in- 
dustrial England. The smoky towns are full of potteries and 
glassworks, and in many of the villages the women and children 
toil all day long making nails and chains. At BIRMINGHAM 
(430) pens, pins, buttons, screws, and jewellery are produced by 
the ton in infinite variety, not only for home use but for export 
to all parts of the globe. To the south Stratford-on-Avon is 
honoured as the birthplace of Shakespeare. On the coal-field 
of South "Wales, which produces the smokeless anthracite, the 
seaport of CARDIFF (130) has sprung up as a modern manufac- 
turing town, the Great Western Railway from London reaching 
it by a tunnel 4J miles long bored beneath the Severn. 

106. To"WTis of Southern Or Agricultural England. — 
Here the sleepy market towns and venerable cathedral cities, chief 
amongst which is Canterbury in Kent, the seat of the English 
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Primate, contrast with the dirty, noisy manufactories of the 
northern district. Bath is still a watering-place, as it was in 
the time of the Romans. The University cities, Oxford and 
Cambridge, are full of stately old colleges. Ilftitrtimi (4220) 
is the largest town in the world, the capital of the United 
Kingdom and centre of the British Empire, and as varied in 
its manufactures as it is rich in historical interest. "West- 
minster Abbey, close to the Houses of Parliament, contains 
the tombs of many of the greatest men of the nation. Dover, 
strongly fortified, stands on the line of white chalk cliffs which 
look across the channel to France. BRIGHTON (110) has 
become the fashionable seaside suburb of lloiSaon, whence it is 
now distant only one hour by railway. POR':^Mp^Tp: (160) 
on the south coast, is the greatest naval station in the world. 
Farther west come Southampton, a leading port for foreign 
trade opposite the Isle of Wight, and Plymouth, another busy 
harbour and arsenal built on a beautiful Sound, off which lies 
the famous Eddystone Rock and Lighthouse. BRISTOL (220) 
on the Avon, close to the Bristol Channel, although less^inportant 
than it once was, carries on a large trade in sugar and tobacco. 

107. Towns of Ireland. — Ireland is still divided into four 
provinces, which were ancient kingdoms. With the exception 
of Ulster^ it is inhabited chiefly by Roman" Catholic Kelts, a 
light-hearted, humorous, impulsive race, much under the influence 
of their priests and political leaders. The country is healthier 
than England or Scotland, but the population has been steadily 
diminishing by emigration ever since the terrible famine of 1846, 
when the potato crop failed. Ulster, the northern province, is 
inhabited mainly by Protestants of Teutonic race, and is the in- 
dustrial province, growing flax which is manufactured into linen 
at BELFAST (255). Leinster, the eastern province, contains 
DUBLIN (250), capital of Ireland, a fine town with an old 
University; its sea trade is now mainly done at Kingstown 
Harbour, near the mouth of Dublin Bay. In Munster, the south- 
western province, Cork (80) stands at the head of a magni- 
ficent natural harbour, in which Quj^enst^'^^ij is a mail station 
for Atlantic steamers going round the south of Ireland, the mail 
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being sent by rail from London to Holyhead, in North Wales, 
thence by steamer across the Irish Sea to Kingstown (60 miles), 
and again by rail. Farther west are the lovely and much visited 
mountain lakes of Killarney. Connaught, in the north-west, is 
the grandest part of Ireland in its coast scenery, but the poorest 
in soil and climate, with few towns. 

108. The Isle of Man bears on its coat of arms three run- 
ning legs to symbolise the fact that it is equidistant from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and independent of all three. It 
has a local parliament, called the House of Keys, meeting in the 
town of Douglas. 




KOETU-WIHTEKN KUROPK 



Scandinavia. 



100. Oonflguration. — Tlio outline of the Scandinavian 
PeninBula lia? been compared to a lioa springing on its prey. 
The high plain of ancient crystalline rocks in the west has been 
worn into mountain masses by the long-continued action of rain, 
river, and ice. Those old rocka contain masses of the piu'est iron 
ore and valuable veins of copper and silver, hut alniost no coal 
occurs in the peninsula. The loftiest and widest part of the 
high plain lies in the soutli-west, the head of the lion, where the 
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KOKTri-Wi;KTKl',N* ECEOrE 
SCANDISAVIA. 

109. Oonflguratioii. — The outline of the Scandinavian 
Peninavila has been compared to a lion springing on it« prey. 
The high plain of ancient crystalline rocks in the west has been 
worn into mountain masses by the long-continued action of rain, 
river, and ice. Those old rocks contain masses of the purest iron 
ore and valuable veins of copper and silver, but almost no coal 
oceura in the peninsula. The loftiest and widest jiart of the 
high plain lies in the aouth-west, the lieadott\ve. V«ysv,Vsiie!%'0 
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Jotun ti^ld, or Giant Mountains^ and the Dovrefleld raise 
their summits to twice the height of Ben Nevis (8500 feet), and 
support on their rough rock-girdled platform the largest perma- 
nent snow-field in Europe, from which glaciers creep towards the 
coast. The Sogne-fiord, opening opposite the north of Shetland, 
sends its steep-walled branching valleys right into the heart of 
this region, 100 miles from the sea. A deep, narrow cleft cut by 
the river Q-lominen, flowing southward to the Skager-rak, sepa- 
rates the southern and northern parts of the high plain. The 
latter, called the KJolen {Keel\ becomes gradually lower and 
narrower toward the north. Its coast is trenched by fjords, at 
the upper ends of many of which are snow-fields and glaciers. 
Within the arctic circle the Lofoten Islands run like a jagged 
row of sharks' teeth northward along the coast, and the terrible 
tides of the West fjord, separating them from the mainland, pro- 
duce the dreaded Maelstrom whirlpool Here cod and haddock 
swarm in the winter months, and are fished for during the long 
arctic night. The streams of the west are short torrents which 
leap from the melting glaciers of the fjelds into the clefts of the 
fjords in magnificent waterfalls. The eastward slope of the pen- 
insula is seamed by narrow valleys, in which rapid rivers run 
through chains of small lakes and pour into the Gulf of Bothnia. 
The low plain in the extreme south is broken by three great 
lakes. The western Lake "Wener opens into the Kattegat (i.e, 
CaVs throat), the eastern Lake Malar communicates through 
a maze of islets with the Baltic. Lake Wetter lies between 
them. Two low islands, Oland and Q-othland, rise to the east ; 
the town of Wisby on the latter, though now very small, was 
once the chief commercial city of the Baltic. 

110. Climate and Crops. — On the western side there is a 
mild moist climate, but little soil and consequently almost no 
agriculture. The southern plain in the latitude of Scotland, 
although dry and extreme in climate, has good soil ; crops of 
wheat, barley, and especially oats, are grown in abundance. The 
slopes of the high plains are clothed with dark pine-forests, 
which cover one^hird of the surface of the peninsula, and their 
timber forms the chief wealth of the people. 
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111. People. — Scandinavia is the most thinly-peopled land 
in Europe. Around the coasts and in the south the people are 
Aryan Teutons of two distinct Scandinavian races, tall, fair- 
haired, and blue-eyed as a rule. By the nature of their country 
they have become sailors and fishermen, and being brave, per- 
severing, and sober, are valued as seamen in the ships of. all 
nations. Their lan^uagre is allied to German, but there are 
several forms of it. Danish is the language of the Norwegians 
in the west, and Swedish is spoken in the south and past. The 
Finns, living in the north-east, are a tall and intelligent race, 
but the Lapps, allied to them by the structure of their language, 
are a little, squat, flat-nosed people, living by hunting, fishing, 
and rearing reindeer. The St^te religrion, both in Norway and 
Sweden, is Lutheran, a reformed Episcopacy. The people are 
well educated, elementary teaching being compulsory and free. 

112. History. — The N'orthmen of the west (called Vikings 
from the viks or bays in which they lived) were of old fierce 
pirates, plundering all Europe in their " l(mg serpents " or galleys, 
but often settling on the lands they conquered. Those on the 
east, the Swedes, were valiant soldiers, who were valued as mer- 
cenaries by foreign powers. At the end of the fifteenth 
century Scandinavia, Finland, and Denmark formed one king- 
dom; but in 1523 the south and east of the peninsula became 
independent with the name of Sweden, and its warlike kings 
conquered the southern and eastern shore of the Baltic. In 
1814 the Treaty of Kiel separated Norway from Denmark, and 
united it to Sweden, which had then lost all its territory outside 
the peninsula. This change was reluctantly accepted by the 
Norwegian people, and although these two countries are under 
one king, each has its own parliament and is quite independent. 
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Norway. 



113. NORWAY {Norge, " the northern land "), on the west, 
is a little larger than the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and is separated from Sweden by the eastern edge of 
the high plains. 
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The Norwegians are a democratic people, with no hereditary- 
nobility, and the elected Storthing or parliament has unusual 
power. There is a small army and navy. A large fleet of 
merchant ships, principally sailing vessels, carries on the trans- 
port trade of Norway and of many foreign countries. 

114. Towns. — The capital, Cj^ri'stiania (150), on the long 
fjord at the angle of the Skager-rak, was named from King 
Christian IV. of Denmark, who rebuilt it after a great fire in 
1674. There is a modern University with famous museums and 
observatories. Drammen, 30 miles from the capital by rail, is a 
timber shipping port, and the Norwegian mint stands near it at 
the silver mines of Kongsberg. Stavanger, a port directly east 
of Kirkwall, in Orkney, is thronged by boats engaged all summer 
in the herring fishery; but Bergen, 100 miles farther north, 
between the great fjords of Har danger and Sogne, has more ex- 
tensive fisheries, and is the greatest export harbour of Norway 
for timber, fish, and ice. Its brilliantly painted wooden houses 
are seldom soiled with dust, for a whole day without rain is 
somewhat rare. Throndjhem (Drontheim), reached through the 
windings of its grand fjord, was long the capital, and has one of 
the finest cathedrals of northern Europe. A railway runs down 
the banks of the Glommen (for 290 miles) to Christiania, and 
another line traverses a pass eastward to Sweden. At the quaint 
wooden village of HjAMMERFEST (71° N.), the northernmost town 
in Europe, the dreary winter night lasts three months without 
sight of the sun. 

Sweden. 

116. SWEDEN (Sverige, the country of the Svears or 
Swedes) has nearly IJ times the area of the United Kingdom. 
The people, more aristocratic in their traditions than the Nor- 
wegians, have been termed, from their graceful manners, the 
French of the North. The country is divided into three districts : 
the agricultural region of Gothland in the south, Svealand or 
Sweden proper in the middle ; both of these being flat are netted 
over with railways, which also penetrate for some distance into 
the dark forests and barren moors of Norrland to the north. 
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Sweden has a considerable export trade in timber and wooden 
manufactures, amongst which wood-paper and matches are 
important. 

116. Towns.— GOTHENBURG {Gotehorg, 110), on the 
Skager-rak, at the entrance of the canal to the lakes, is situated 
due east of Inverness. It is the chief seaport of Sweden, trading 
largely with Britain and France. On the coast of the Sound, 
separating Sweden and Denmark, there are three important 
towns : Helsingborg, famous as the birthplace of the sixteenth 
century astronomer, Tycho Brahe, is near the only coal-mines of 
the peninsula. Landskrona is a fortress commanding the 
Strait, and Malmo, with its artificial harbour opposite Copen- 
hagen, is a ferry station between the continent and Sweden. 
It has succeeded to the prosperity once enjoyed by the quiet 
little University city of Lund, a few miles inland. Karlskrona, 
planted where the coast turns northward, is one of the strongest 
fortresses on the Baltic, and the headquarters of the Swedish 
navy. The cotton and woollen manufactures of Norrkoping 
{i.e, the Northern Market), a town situated on a narrow inlet of 
the east coast, have earned for it the name of the Scandinavian 
Manchester. On one of the islets at the outlet of Lake Malar, 
&tacfej ^alttt was founded in the thirteenth century as the capital, 
and now the stately streets and graceful spires of this " Venice 
of the North " rise from more than forty islands, while parks and 
suburbs stretch far over the mainland. Although the harbour 
is closed by ice for a third of the year, there are active manu- 
factures. The population exceeds 240,000. I^psa^^, 45 miles 
north of the capital, on one of the branches of wie Malar Lake, 
contains an ancient and celebrated University, where Linnseus, 
the founder of modern Natural History, was a professor. The 
chief ironworks, using charcoal instead of coal, are centred at 
Dannemora, 25 miles to the north. Gefle, a timber port on 
the Gulf of Bothnia still farther north, has a railway due west 
to the copper works of Fahlun. A railway within the arctic 
circle from the Of o ten fjord in Norway has now been con- 
structed to pass the rich iron mines of Gellivera and reach 
LuLEA on the Gulf of Bothnia. 
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Denmabk. 

-f 117. DENMARK {Danmarh). — The little Cimbrian penin- 
sula projects northward, unlike the other European peninsulas, 
into the angle between Norway and Sweden. It lies opposite 
to that part of the coast of Great Britain extending from 
Flamborough Head to Kinnaird Head. On the west its coast 
of unbroken sand -banks, backed by dreary dunes, is dreaded 
and avoided by sailors ; in the east the land is hilly, although 
the highest summit is not 600 feet above the sea. The soil 
there is generally fertile. Luxuriant beech -woods fill the 
valleys, and the ^ass is particularly fine, feeding celebrated 
breeds of cattle and horses. Dairy produce, especially Danish 
butter, is largely exported. The promontory of the Skaw or 
Skagen gives its name to the Skager-rak, which it separates 
from the Kattegat. The entrance of the Baltic is divided by 
islands into three channels, the tortuous and shallow Little 
Belt between Jutland and Fiinen, the deep Q-reat Belt be- 
tween Fiinen and the largest island Zealand, and the narrow 
but most frequented Sound close to the shores of Sweden. 
Although Denmark holds this triple key to the Baltic, her three 
powerful neighbours — Germany, Russia, and the United Kingdom 
-prevent her from exercising any real control in times of war. 
Jutland and the neighbouring islands are overspread with rail- 
ways. The solid granite parallelogram of Bomholm, bearing 
one of the most important lighthouses of the Baltic, belongs 
to Denmark. More distant possessions of this little country 
are the Far6e Isles and Iceland in the North Atlantic, the 
coast settlements of Q-reenland (§366), and, in the West Indies, 
St. Thomas, St. John, and Santa Cruz (§ 449). 

118. People.- — The kingdom of Denmark, after losing Nor- 
way and Sweden, included the whole peninsula and the islands ; 
but in 1866 the southern provinces of Schleswig-IIolstein were 
seized by Prussia. Denmark is now one-ninth the size of the 
United Kingdom. The Danes, a Teutonic people, are good 
sailors and skilful farmers, well educated, and progressive. They 
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follow the Lutheran form of worship, and are governed by two 
elected houses of parliament under a king. 

119. Towns. — The capital, Cojienljaum (370), is well named 
in Danish Kjohenhavn, " merchant's harbour," and is beautifully 
situated. Its ancient University, palaces, museums, and .the 
memorial of the great sculptor Thorwaldsen, filled with his 
choicest works, are remarkable buildings. Odense, " the town 
of Odin," in Fiinen, was the birthplace of Hans Christian 
Andersen, whose "fairy tales" are so well known. Aalborg 
and Aarhuus, two ports of the east coast of Jutland, export 
the cattle and grain of the fertile eastern district. Elsinore 
(Helsingdr), where Nelson won the Battle of the Baltic, is more 
famous as the scene of Shakespeare's Hamlet. 

^ 120. The Faroe Islands, a wild group of more than 
twenty mist-swept basaltic crags, worn with deep straight valleys 
and separated by narrow gorges, rise in 60° N. from the centre 
of the submarine ridge which connects Scotland and Iceland. 
The only town is Thorshavn (harbour of Thor). The people 
are adventurous fishermen, managing their rowing boats in 
tumultuous tidal streams or roosts that few others could face, 
and scaling the nearly perpendicular cliffs for sea-birds and their 
eggs. The Gulf Stream which strands much-needed drift-wood 
on these treeless islands, makes the climate so mild that grass 
grows all the year round, and sheep fed there have given their 
name of Faroe, or " sheep islands," to the group. 

4-121. Iceland (in Danish, Island, which simply means an 
island) just touches the arctic circle ; and its lofty plains and 
mountains are always snow-covered, a fact which no doubt sug- 
gested the English spelling of the name. The outline of the island 
on the map, suggestive of an old Norse galley, with carved crest 
and projecting beaks, steering westward to America, may serve 
to fix in our memory the fact that the Norwegians colonised Ice- 
land 1000 years ago, and in their westward cruises from it were 
carried to the shores of the New World centuries before Columbus. 
The island, one quarter larger than Ireland, is crossed by longi- 
tude 20° W., and lies 500 miles north-west of Scotland, whence 
mail steamers sail regularly in summer. T\i^ '^^^o^'b, x^wss^w^?^ 
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only 70,000, retain the old Norse language in great purity, and 
have a parliament of their own under the Danish king. Although 
the high i^lains of the interior are barren and ice-covered, the 
island is celebrated for its wild scenery, its " burning mountains " 
and geysers or eruptive hot springs. The most noted volcano, 
Mount Hecla (5000 feet), in the south, has given rise to 
stupendous eruptions, the fine dust and ashes sent out by it 
having sometimes been carried by the wind as far as Scotland 
and Norway. This land of snow and fire is washed on the north- 
west by the ice-laden G-reenland current, which carries stray 
logs of wood from the rivers of Siberia. On the south coast the 
Gulf Stream drift softens the climate ; but meeting with the 
colder water gives rise to frequent fogs, hence the name of the 
one little town Reykjavik, the smoky or foggy hay: Thousands 
of small shaggy ponies and sheep are exported every year. 
There is practically no agriculture, but the cod fisheries, like 
those on the Banks of Newfoundland, employ many natives, 
and attract numbers of foreign fishermen, mainly from France. 

Holland. 

122. Boundaries.— The kingdom of the NETHERLANDS 
(or HOLLAND), little more than one-tenth the area of the 
' United Kingdom, occupies the western extremity of the Euro- 
pean plain, lying opposite the coast of England from the Thames 
to the Wash. The western boundary is a row of sand dunes 
and strong artificial dykes, faced with Scandinavian granite. 
These keep out the water of the North Sea from the hollow 
land forming the provinces of Zealand and Holland, which 
comprise nearly half the kingdom, and lie, on the average, 30 
feet below sea-level. In the north the Frisian Islands are 
remnants of a barrier where the sea broke through in the thir- 
teenth century, forming the shallow Zuider Zee, i.e. South Sea, 
The eastern boundary, from Prussia, runs over an undulating, 
heathery moor, with great stretches of peat-moss, that are gradu- 
ally being drained and planted with fir-trees. The southern fron- 
tier^ to Belgium, curves northward nearly parallel to the Rhine. 
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123. Surface and Rivers. — Deposits of mud and clay, 
carried by rivers from the Alps, the Ardennes, and by the 
glaciers of the ice-age from Scandinavia, cover up all the hard 
rocks under one monotonous flat expanse. Numerous branches, 
thrown off by the Rhine and the Maas (Meuse), traverse the 
land in channels embanked high above the surrounding fields. 
The climate is raw and foggyj more continental than that of 
England, and unsuitable lor ripening grain. The rivers and the 
a canals are frozen every winter, when skating 




almost takes the place of walking in many districts. Qraaa 
grows in great luxuriance, cattle- rearing, dairy- (arming, and 
the manufacture of butter and margarine are the national 
industries. It is difficult to get foundations for either rail- 
ways or houses ; the buildings erected on piles driven into 1.he 
deep soft soil do not remain long perpendicular, and even the 
solid stone buttresses of the magnificent railway bridges which 
span the Bhine and Maas, are cracked and twisted ^j their 
foundations yielding. Little steamers or boats, towed by 
horses, ply as omnibuses, and carry paasen^^ta ^jftt-^eKo. 'Ob.* 
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towns. The sunk provinces are divided into water-tight com- 
partments, called polders (or pool places), and rows of tall, long- 
armed windmills, catching the steady breezes blowing over the 
flat land, pump up the water day and night into the canals. 
Numbers of fat, sleepy, black and white cows look up from the 
rich damp grass in which they feed to the steamers gliding on 
to the sea. The safety of Holland depends on the dykes or 
sea-walls, which are maintained with great care and at enormous 
cost. Storks, which devour boring insects and worms, are pro- 
tected by law on this account. 

124. People. — The people, who are Teutonic, are called 
Dutch, a name formerly given to the Germans also. They are 
stolid and serious, but persevering, steady, and patriotic Clean- 
ness is their great characteristic ; houses, pavements, and some- 
times even trees, being scrubbed every day. The spirit of quiet 
and neatness seems to possess the land, even the large towns 
are not noisy, all heavy traffic passing silently on the canals. 
The population is densest (over 500 to the square mile) in the 
provinces lying below sea-level, where commercial activity and 
dairy -farming are concentrated. From their position at the 
mouths of the Khine and their extensive colonial possessions 
(§§ 271-279) the Netherlands have always been great in com- 
merce, and their merchants sui)ply most of the colonial prodtice 
— coffee, tea, tobacco, spices, etc. — for northern Europe. 

125. History. — Holland and Belgium were Spanish pro- 
vinces at the time of the Reformation ; but the Dutch became 
Protestants, and after a heroic struggle gained their independence ; 
whilst the Belgians remained Catholic, and passed under Austrian 
control. In 1814 the Congress of Vienna created a Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, including Belgium and Holland ; this unnatural 
union lasted only fifteen years, when Belgium became independent. 
The Dutch grovernment is a democratic monarchy. The pre- 
vailing form of religion is Presbyterian, but all denominations 
receive aid from the State. Education has hitherto been some- 
what neglected, except in the towns. 

126. Towns.— The chief town is A MSTERD AM (the Dam 
or Dyhe of the Amstel, 450), at the south of the Zuider Zee, 
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built on ninety little islands, which are linked by 300 bridges. 
A canal running westward to an artificial harbour on the North 
Sea admits the largest steamers. Diamond cutting, carried 
on mainly by Jews, is a characteristic industry ; and the town is 
celebrated as the birthplace of the philosopher Spinoza, and the 
home of the great painter Rembrandt. Near HAAyi j ^sy^ to the 
west, in the centre of flower gardens, where tulips, hyacinths, 
and other plants are grown for export, 16,000 people live on the 
rich grass-land that formed the bottom of Haarlem Lake until 
1853, when it was pumped dry. In Utrecht, on a branch of 
the Rhine, is the University where Grotius taught. The more 
famous University of Leyden, farther down the same stream, was 
founded in 1574 to commemorate the siege in which the invading 
Spaniards were defeated by flooding the surrounding country. 
SCfje f^ague {S^Gravenha/ige^ i.e. the count's park, 170) is the 
political capital and royal residence. A railway thence runs^ 
past Delft, from the potteries of which delf ware was name^ 
Schiedam, where distilleries are at work preparing the spirit 
called grin or Hollands, to ROTTERDAM (230), on the Maas. 
This is the chief commercial town for trade with Germany up 
the Rhine, and seaward with Britain, America, and the far East. 
Pine rafts, floated down from the Black Forest, supply material 
for shipbuilding. Here Erasmus was born. At Flushing ( Vlis- 
singen), on the estuary of the Scheldt in the south, mail steamers 
from Queenborough, in England, connect with the express trains 
to Berlin. Few important towns stand above sea-level. At 
Maastricht, in the extreme south-east, a little strip of the king- 
dom lies between Aix-la-Chapelle and the Maas ; it contains a 
hill of 600 feet in height, one or two small coal-mines, and a 
labyrinthine stone quarry, worked in the heart of the St. 
Petersberg, a little hill of solid rock. 



Luxemburg. 



127. The Grand-duchy of LUXEMBURG-, of which the 
King of the Netherlands was formerly Grand -duke, lies be- 
tween Belgium, France, and Germany. Goimx\^xcv^^ \\,\i<^Qf^^ 
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to the German Zollverein, and the money used is that of France. 
Its one town, S^uientburg, was a fortress, but the walls were 
destroyed in 1867, when the great powers guaranteed the per- 
petual neutrality of the little state in case of war. 

Belgium. 

128. BBLQ-IXJM (Belgique, named from the Belgae, a Keltic 
tribe, conquered and described by Julius Caesar) is a little smaller 
than Holland, and stretches to the south of that country in the 
form of a crescent. A flat coast strip, bordering the North Sea, 
merges into rising land on the south and east, where the high plain 
and hills of the Ardennes rise above 2000 feet on the French 
frontier, and meet the Eifel at the short boundary line from 
Germany. The old rocks of this high region are succeeded to 
the north by a Btrip of coal-bearing strata which runs from north 
Germany into France, and north of this by a soil of clay and sand 
like that of Holland. The Scheldt (Bscaut), flowing over the 
low ground on the west, enters a sandy estuary opening between 
the Dutch Islands of Zealand right opposite the Thames. The 
Maas or Meuse, with its tributary the Sambre, flows north- 
ward in a deep valley with narrow gorges and enters Holland 
on the east. The climate, milder than that of Holland on the 
coast, is more extreme, and on the average colder on the high 
plains. 

129. People and Trade. — Small though the country is, the 
people belong to at least two races : the Walloons, living in the 
highlands of the east and south, are of Keltic origin (Belgae), 
and now speak a dialect of French ; while the more numerous 
Flemings, in the lowlands of the west and north, are a Teutonic 
people, speaking a language allied to Dutch. Since the forma- 
tion of the kingdom in 1830 the official language has been 
French, and the religion remains Koman Catholic. Tbe Belmans 
smoke more tobacco per head than any other nation. The pojpla- 
tion (530 to the square mile) is only equalled in density by Saxony 
(§ 177). The people are mainly employed in mining coal, iron, 
and zinc, in manufactures of various kinds, and in the laborious 
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culture of the poor soil, from which, by great manuring, good 
crops of grain, beetroot, and flax are raised. Education haa 
been mucli neglected, but in other respects the contrast with 
Holland ia complete. Poverty is widespread ; in the soutli the 
land in blackened with furnace amolce, and resounds to the clang 
of machinery and the rush of trains ; while in the northern plain 
of Flanders dozens of decayed towns bear evidence, in their noble 
town halls and belfries, of the greater population, wealth, and 




splendour they possessed in the Middle Ages. Oanals interaect 
the country in all directions, and communicate with those of 
France and Holland. The railway system is as complete as in 
England, and travelhng is cheaper than anywhere else. 

Belgium has often been the battlefield of Europe. In the 
very centre of the kingdom lies the field of Waterloo, where, in 
1815, the Duke of Wellington, with the allied armies of Britain 
and Prussia, finally destroyed the power of Napoleon and pacified 
Europe. 

130. TownB.— BtUSSBtlsC/fnuttfitfB, 5ftQ'),m'LWce^'w'&'A\:aH. 
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kingdom, claims to be a miniature Paris from the magnificence 
of its public buildings and the fashion and gaiety of its inhabit- 
ants. It is the commercial and railway centre. A railway runs 
north to ANTWEEE (^^vers, 220), on the Scheldt, one of the 
best fortified, and at the same time one of the busiest mercantile 
harbours in Europe. The cathedral is remarkable, even amongst 
the stately buildings of Flanders, and contains some of the master- 
pieces of the painter Rubens, who, like Van Dyck, was a native 
of ^ the town. The main line, west from Brussels, passes through 
GHENT {Gand, 150) at the limit of tide on the Scheldt, the 
chief cotton manufacturing town of the kingdom ; and Bruges 
(named from its many hridges\ which was once greater than 
Antwerp, though now many of its streets stand almost deserted, 
to OsTENDE, a fashionable watering-place and railway harbour on 
the North Sea opposite Deal. The main line, to the east, passes 
LouvAiN, the seat of one of the chief Roman Catholic universities 
in Europe, and goes on through LIEGE ( Liittich, 160), on the 
Maas, where the fire-arm factories turn out more weapons 
than those of any other town, to Verviers, a leading continental 
cloth market, and Aix-la-Chapelle. Namur, at the junction of 
the Meuse and Sambre, Charleroi, on the latter river, and 
MoNS, near the French frontier, are the chief links in a chain of 
smoky towns, where live the workers in the industrial hive of 
mines, iron-furnaces, and glass-works which covers the coal- 
field. In this district the coalpits are the deepest and most diffi- 
cult to work in the world. TournaI (Boornik), the most ancient 
town in Belgium, with a belfry built in the twelfth century, and 
CouRTRAi {Kortryk\ scarcely less venerable, but now important 
for its linen woven from the wonderfully fine flax of the neigh- 
bourhood, are situated near the French frontier toward the west. 
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France. 
131. Form and Boundaries. — PRAHOE has an irregular 
six-sided shape on the map. A line drawn from Dunkibs 
in lat. 51° N., due east of Dover, to theiialand of Usliant, 
the most westerly point (long. 5° W. due south of Falmouth^, 
passes through Cape la Hogue, on the north-pointing peninsula 
of Normandy. The second Side of the hexagon crosses the Bay 
of Biscay to Bayonnb, at the base of the Pyrenees ; the third 
runs along this mountain chain, which separates France from 
Spain, in lat. 43° N. ; the fourth crosses the stormy Mediter- 
ranean Gulf of Lions to Mentone ; the fifth touches the Alpine 
frontiers of Italy, Switzerland, and Gettuatv-j •, mA fee 'iYi'&i 
crosses from Mount Donon in long. T° ^., "paa^ \i03.«a&ft«'Ji^"'^- 
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Belgium to Dunkirk again. The area is about If times that 
of the United Kingdom. 

132. Surfcu^e and Rivers. — A high plain in the south-east, 
formerly the province of Auvergne, is like the Eifel (§ 165), 
covered with conical hills marking extinct volcanoes. To the 
east it dips down abruptly in a range of heights, the Oevennes, 
facing the parallel ranges of the forest-clothed Jura and the 
western Alps. The Rhone (i.e, rushing river) flows swiftly west- 
ward from Switzerland, turns abruptly southward where the 
Saone joins it, and runs parallel to the base of the Cevennes to 
a delta on the Mediterranean. To the west and north the land 
slopes gently into a low plain, over which three great rivers flow. 
In the south the Q-aronne and Dordogne unite and flow north- 
westward as a wide estuary, the Gironde, to the Bay of Biscay. 
The coast is lined by tracts of sand, the landes of Gascony, 
with dunes shutting in innumerable narrow lakes or lagoons. 
This region is so subject to floods that the shepherds of the dis- 
trict follow their flocks on stilts. Beyond a boundary ridge of 
limestone hills to the north the central basin of the Loire col- 
lects five rivers into one channel, which traverses the ancient hard 
rocks of Brittany to the sea. The Seine (i.e. tranquil) winds 
gently westward over the nearly level plain, receiving the Marne 
and other tributaries as it flows, and widens into an estuary on the 
English Channel. In the east of France the Moselle and Meuse 
fipw northward to join the Rhine in German and Belgian territory. 
;:j!'r-~133. Minerals. — French Flanders contains the west end of 
the coal-field which stretches from Belgium into France — half the 
coal produced in the country is raised here, and the iron-ore 
found with it makes this an active manufacturing region. The 
small coal and iron-field of the Loire, high up in the central high 
plain, comes second, and twenty other little patches of coal are 
scattered over the land ; but unfortunately the richest iron mines 
are far from any fuel in the valley of the Moselle, on the north- 
eastern frontier. Lead occurs in the granite of Auvergne. 
Salt is found in the Pyrenees and in the Alps, but large quanti- 
ties of this substance arfe obtained during the hot summer, when 
the sun evaporates sea-water in shallow ponds round the coast. 
^ 1&4. Climate and Crops. — The west of France enjoys mild 
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winters and cool summers, during which a good deal of rajfi falls ; 
the south coast, protected by the Alps and the Cevennes, is much 
warmer and drier. The centre of the country is cold on account 
of its elevation, and the rainfall diminishes toward the east, 
where the climate becomes continental (§ 57). The warm Medi- 
terranean coast is clothed with maize fields, and groves of the 
oil-yielding olive and of mulberry trees, on which sUlrwonns 
feed. The vine is everywhere the most important plant, except 
in the damp north-west and the cold centre. France was, until 
lately, the chief wine-making country of the world, but the pro- 
duction has been reduced to one -half of what it once was by 
the attacks of an insect pest, the 'phylloxera. The great agri- 
cultural region is the north ; "wheat, in which France ranks next 
to the United States, rye, oats, and potatoes being the chief 
crops. As the French burn wood instead of coal in their houses, 
the forests are carefully preserved, and new woods are always 
being planted. On the thin soil of the high plain the chief 
crop is rye, but the grass there pastures large flocks of sheep. 
Beetroot for sugar-making is grown in the north. 

Oxen ai*e much used for farm work in France, and in the 
south donkeys and mules are commoner than horses. A few 
brown bears still prowl through the rocky forests of the 
Pyrenees ; while "wolves and "wild boars are not rare in the 
wild woods of the Ardennes and the Vosges. 

136. History. — A remnant of the pre -Aryan race, the 
Iberians or Basques, live in the western Pyrenees. The nation 
is mainly of Keltic descent, though largely intermingled with 
German and Scandinavian Teutons ; Normandy being named 
after the invading Northmen. Romans also mixed with the 
Grauls and Belgae, and their Latin speech has gradually changed 
into modern French. For centuries the land was divided 
amongst independent duchies and small kingdoms, but by 
the military genius of Cardinal Richelieu these all became 
provinces of a despotic kingdom in the sixteenth century. 
At the great revolution of 1792, when the people over- 
threw the monarchy and set up the first Republic, amongst 
other changes, the thirty -four old proviwc^'^ '^^x's^ «;i:s^'3t- 
seded by eighty-six nearly equal depaxtm^iiXiS*, CiOtt^^\w\S^%*^*^ 
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British counties. In 1 804 the President of the Republic, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, assumed the title of Emperor, and in the course of 
ten years, after wars with every power in Europe, he conquered 
and reigned over them all except the United Kingdom, Russia, 
and parts of Austria and Prussia. In 1815, after the decisive 
battle of Waterloo, the realm of France returned to its previous 
size, but the rocky island of Corsica^ where Napoleon was born, 
was allowed to remain French. 

Revolutions in 1830 and in 1848 drove two successive kings 
from the throne, and led to the temporary establishment of a 
Republic. Louis Napoleon, who had become President of the 
Republic, followed the example of his uncle, the great Napoleon, 
and in 1852 proclaimed himself Emperor of the French. In 
1860 two departments, Nice and Savoy, including the majestic 
Mont Blanc, were ceded to France by the Italians in return for 
aid in their fight for freedom from the domination of Austria. 
In 1870, after a fierce war with Prussia, Alsace and Lorraine 
were taken from France, and the people, dethroning Napoleon, 
declared a new Republic, which still continues. The French 
Republic includes as part of its domains the great African pos- 
session of Algeria (§§ 532-534), and many important colonies in 
Asia (§ 268) and elsewhere (§§ 346, 350, 384a, 449, 506, 580). 

1^136. People. — The people are as a whole polite and obliging, 
highly intelligent, and also gay and fond of pleasure. Although 
often excitable and impulsive in their actions, they are courage- 
ous and enterprising. Their manufactures are distinguished by 
a taste and finish attained by no other nation. The prevailing 
religion is Roman Catholic, but all churches are aided by 
grants from the State in proportion to the number of members. 
Education was long neglected, but is now well looked after. 
All able-bodied men are obliged to serve in the army, the number 
required every year being drawn by lot (conscription), 
J 137. Commercial Position. — France has good harbours, 
which have been artificially deepened, on the English Channel, 
on the Atlantic shore, and on the Mediterranean. It has many 
navigable rivers, united by a magnificent system of canals ; and 
railways running into five neighbouring countries. Thus it is 
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most favourably situated for commerce, and in the amount of its 
trade, comes third in the world, very close after Germany, though 
a long way behind the United Kingdom. 

v/ 138. Paris. — In spite of their diversity of origin, appearance 
' and taste, the French form a nation enthusiastically one in all 
matters affecting their " beautiful France," and |Pari£f. with its 
2^ million inhabitants, is the very soul of the nation — the poli- 
tical, commercial, and social centre of the country. The fashions 
of Paris in dress and manners are followed in all civilised coun- 
tries, and the city itself is the favourite residence of pleasure- 
seekers from every land. The site is flat, and the Seine, which 
flows through the city, is navigable by barges and river-steamers 
from the sea. The cathedral of Notre Dame, which formed the 
centre of old Paris, still rises above the Seine as one of the most 
imposing buildings in the city, almost as fresh as when it was 
built 600 years ago. The mUseum of the Louvre, containing one 
of the finest collections of pictures and statues in the world, stands 
open to the public, the University is unsurpassed in Europe, the 
magnificent theatres are endowed like the churches by the State, 
the broad and smoothly asphalted boulevards, shaded by trees 
and lined with open-air cafes^ are thronged by gay crowds all the 
year round. A huge iron structure, the Eijfel Tower^ which 
was erected for the Paris Exhibition in 1889, is the highest 
building in the world, its summit being 1000 feet above the 
ground. A strong wall and deep trench entirely surround the 
city, and beyond them rings of closely planted forts, with heavy 
cannon, extend lines of defence through the surrounding suburbs 
and public gardens. Versailles, not far distant, with its palaces 
and parks now preserved as show places, is excelled in magnifi- 
cence by none of the royal dwellings in Europe. 

The railways pass out between the forts and radiate in all 
directions. The lines of various companies do not interlace as 
in England, but each " iron road " (chemin de fer) spreads over 
a special section of the land. 

\^130. To"wns on the Northern Railway. — The Northern 
Railway traverses the old provinces of Picardy^ Artoia^ and 
French Flanders, where Crecy, Agincourt, and laajK^ ^XJcs^Kt \!Kcassv:>2Bi 
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battles were fought. <)||fiftiSB, with its fine cathedral, stands 
midway between Paris and the two ports, ^^Q%8gMand.GAX^j^ 
which carry on active trade across the narrbw but stormy Strait 
of Dover ; the latter is interesting as the last French town that 
belonged to England. A railway tunnel under the Strait to 
Dover (21 miles) has been planned and commenced, but is not 
likely to be finished. The once important CAMBMi.gave its 
name to cambric, a fine kind of linen; A^sas (the birthplace of 
Robespierre the tyrant of the Great Revolution) to arras tapestry, 
but these towns are now insignificant. Valenciennes, after 
which a fine kind of lace is called, is, like its neighbouring town 
ULI^E (200), a strong fortress on the Belgian frontier, and a 
ceVitre of linen and cotton weaving. RQUBAIX (110) has 
grown important through "woollen "weaving.^^ ^"^^" 

4 140. Towns on the Western Railway. — One line of the 
Western Railway system follows the Seine to ROUEN (110), the 
Manchester of France in cotton spinning, and eminent also for 
the beauty of its ancient cathedral, in the shadow of which Jpan 
of Arc was burnt by the English. HAVRE, an equally large, 
but modern commercial town at the mouth of the river, has fine 
docks always thronged by shipping from England and America. 
Giffip^c^q;ftq,. at the extremity of Normandy, opposite the British 
naval station Portsmouth, and Brest, at the point of the rough 
peninsula of Brittany, curiously resembling that of the English 
Cornwall, are strongly built fortresses protecting deep artificial 
harbours, where the war fleets of France lie safely. '' j 

^[141. Towns on the South -"Western Railways. — Tne 
Paris and Orleans Railway, together with lines worked by the 
State, run along the Loire from Orleans, a place full of his- 
torical memories, through the pleasant and intellectual town of 
Tours, and Angers, capital of the old province of Anjoti, to 
NANTES (120), a commercial seaport. An edict tolerating 
Protestants was published here in 1598, and revoked 100 years 
later, when thousands of the best workmen of France were driven 
to other countries, leaving towns ruined that have never revived, 
but bringing new manufacturing power to their adopted homes. 
This railway system extends over the rich wine-producing dis- 
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tricts of the departments of Charente^ the brandy distilled from 
the wine being called after the little town of Cognac. But 
hundreds of vineyards have been destroyed by the phylloxera, 
and the wine and brandy industry has been seriously impaired. 
Limoges, on the western slope of the Auvergne high plain, has 
always had potteries, where porcelain is made from the decayed 
granites of the district. At the great seaport of BORDEAUX 
(250), on the Garonne, wine made from the grapes of Medoc and 
other districts bordering the river is exported. Here there is a 
junction with the important Southern Railway which forms a wide 
network over what were formerly the provinces of Guyenne and 
Gascony. The half-way city of TQJ^^^^QtlgJ^ (150) flourishes 
on the trade by rail and canal carried along the valley of the 
Garonne between the Atkntic and Mediterranean. 
^ 142. Towns on the South -Eastern Railways. — The 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway, occupying the whole 
south-east of France, sends one line up the steep valley of the 
Loire and across Auvergne by many picturesque health resorts and 
manufacturing towns, including the fashionable Vichy. It de- 
scends to NiMES, in the wine department of Herattlt, and Mont- 
PELLiER, where the Arabs founded a university. The main line 
from Paris carries the British Indian mails for Brindisi through 
Dijon, once the capital of Burgundy, and Macon, both noted 
wine towns of Burgundy, to the Mont Oenis tunnel. This, 
with a length of 7 miles, pierces the chain of the Alps and 
carries the line into Italy. LYONS (410), the second town in 
France for population, and the first in the world for silk 
weaving (drawing its coal and iron supply from ST. ETIENNE 
(130), on the Loire field), and Avignon, which belonged to the 
Pope until the great revolution, lie in the Khone valley. They 
are on the line from Paris to MARSEILLJBS. (the ancient 
Massillia, 400), now the most crowded of all French seaports, 
especially by vessels trading with the Mediterranean, India, and 
Australia. A short distance to the east the good natural harbour 
of Toulon has been fortified as a great naval stronghold. 
Cannes, Nice, and Mentone, close to the Italian frontier^ a\:Q. 
sea-coast towns prized by invalids for tVieix g^aiiveX VwsX,^^ O^wsNSiX^, 
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^'443. Towns on the Eastern Railway. — The Eastern 
Railway system traverses the fields of Champagne, the famous 
sparkling wine of that name being manufactured in Chalons, 
Epernay, and many other towns of the district. REIMS (100), 
in addition to its wine trade, is known for its gorgeous Gk)thic 
cathedral, wherein for centuries the French kings were crowned. 
A fine fortress, Bklfort, guards the valley between the Jura and 
Vosges Mountains, where the railway enters German Alsace. 
Epinal and Toul in the valley of the Moselle, and Verdun in 
that of the Meuse, continue the chain of the fortifications for 
the eastern frontier. At Sedan, a little town on the north-eastern 
frontier. Napoleon III. surrendered to the Germans in 1870. 

Andorra. 

.^Jf- 144. ANDORRA, a wooded valley high up on the southern 
slope of the Pyrenees, is a republic peopled by a few free and 
hard-working mountaineers of Spanish race and language. The 
largest village, which is the capital, with less than 1000 inhabit- 
ants, contains one-tenth of the population of the little country. 
The French Republic and the bishop of a neighbouring Spanish 
diocese both exercise a kind of supervision of the government. 

Monaco. 

"^ 146. A bold rocky headland rising up in cliffs from the 
Mediterranean between Nice and Mentone, is crow^ned by the 
small and picturesque city of Monaco, the capital of the little 
state of MONACO. Its prince is an absolute monarch, under 
the protection of France. Gambling tables, which are prohibited 
in other countries of Europe, bring wealth to the little princi- 
pality and ruin to many of the pleasure -seekers who crowd 
the beautiful halls and gardens of Monte Carlo. But public 
gambling, though encouraged in foreigners, is prohibited by law 
to the natives. -- 

The Iberian Peninsula. 

-. 146. Form, Surface, and Rivers. — The people living in 
this fiouth-western angle of Eurasia, with whom bull-fights are a 
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favourite amusement, have compared the ragged square outline 
of the peninsula to a great bull-hide, the neck at Gibraltar, 
stretched out to dry. It is a high plain over 2000 feet above 
sea-level, edged by the lofty buttresses of the Oantabrian 
Ban^e and Pyrenees in the north, and the Sierra Nevada 
(literally the snovry saw -like ridge) along the southern coast. 
These are joined by a mountainous belt along the east coast, 
from which short rivers flow to the Mediterranean. In the north 
one large river, the Bbro, flowing eastward across a narrow low 
plain at the base of the Pyrenees, cuts a deep gorge through the 
Bast Coast Bange to the sea. Westward the high plain slopes 
gradually, and four great rivers flow across it, their basins 
separated by three parallel mountain ranges stretching from the 
East Coast Kange, and spreading out to form a^ similar but lower 
and more broken range along the west coast. The Castilian 
Bangre, a row of Sierras running south-westward to Cape Roca, 
separates the wide basin of the Douro on the north from the 
narrow valley of the Tagus (Tejo), The latter is walled in on 
the south by the low Toledo Bangre, along the southern edge 
of which flows the G-uadiana River, that turns abruptly south- 
ward 120 miles from its mouth. The wide, low Sierra Morena 
(or dark saw-edge) slopes southward to the large, low plain .of 
Andalv^ia, down which the Guadalquivir meanders at the base 
of the mountain-mass of the Sierra Nevada. 

147. Minerals. — Most of the rooks of the peninsula belong 
to the old crystalline series ; the mountain scenery is bare and 
rugged in consequence, but coal-bearing strata are also found, 
and although the soil is poor, except in the river valleys, the land 
is rich in metals. Iron-ore is extensively mined on the north 
slope of the Cantabrian Range ; the liquid metal mercury, or 
quicksilver, occurs at Almaden in the Sierra Morena ; lead and 
silver have been produced for ages in the south-east, tin and 
zinc in the north-west. In the south-west the Coloured River 
(Eio Tinto) is named from the effect of the copper ores it flows 
over on the appearance of its water, in which no fish can live. 
X148. Climate and Crops. — The climate along the north 
"and west coast is wet and mild. The interiot ^\iA. >i?<afc '^'iiksX* ^'^^^ 
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receive very little rain, and the high plains of the centre have 
a purely continental climate of bitterly cold winters, and summers 
so hot that every blade of grass is withered up. Along the south 
coast, and in the broad plain of Andalusia, warm, clear weather 
prevails all the year round. Cotton and sugrar-oanes grow 
strongly on the fertile soil, fields of maize wave in the intense 
sunlight, and groves of orange trees surround the towns. The 
olive, vine, and mulberry flourish on all the coast lands, oil, 
wine, and silk being largely produced. The cork-oak, the 
bark of which supplies, the cork of commerce, is the most charac- 
teristic tree. / 

149. History. — The Basques, more numerous on the 
Spanish side of the French border, are descendants of the 
original Iberians, who were driven into this mountainous corner 
by Kelts, who were mastered by the PhcBnicians, and these 
in turn by the Romans. The two prevailing languages of 
the peninsula, Portugue&e and Castilian (improperly called 
Spanish), are mainly modifications of the Latin spoken by 
the Romans. When the Roman empire fell, the Teutonic Q-oths 
from the north conquered the country ; but before long a more 
determined invasion of Arabs and Moors, from northern Africa, 
brought the whole peninsula under Mohammedan rule. During 
the early Middle Ages the Arabs made Spain the most civilised 
country in Europe, founding great universities, building splendid 
palaces, and cultivating the land to a high degree. But the 
Christian people of Spain gathering amongst the northern moun- 
tains gradually drove the Moors southward ; and in the fifteenth 
century the kingdoms of Navarre in the north, Aragon in the 
north-east, Cctstile in the centre (named from the strong castles 
guarding its frontiers), and Portugal in the west, were in the 
hands of Christians, and only Granada in the south remained 
Moorish. In the sixteenth century the Moors were finally ex- 
pelled, although their language, customs, and race have deeply 
affected the present population. The common river-name Guadi, 
for instance, is the Arabic name Wady, so common in Arabia 
and Egypt. The five kingdoms were united under a King of 
Spain, and when enriched with the treasure of newly found 
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America, became the chief power of Europe; but Portugal 

ultimately resumed its independence. In the beginning of this 

century Wellington, in the course of the famous Peninsular 

War, drove out the invading French armies after a series of 

great battles fought with a heroism that still reflects glory on the 

names of Talavera^ Civdad Rodrigo^ Salamanca^ and Vittoria, 

stretching in one long chain of victory from Portugal to the 

Pyrenees. 

Portugal. 

^ 150. PORTTJQ-AL (the Ltisitania of the Komans) occupies 
a strip of the west coast, about 100 miles wide, stretching south- 
ward from lat. 42" N., the south- flowing Guadiana forming part 
of its boundary from Spain. Its area is about one-third that 
of the United Kingdom, and being well watered by the Atlantic 
rains, its surface is thickly wooded. Wine and cork are the 
most important products, and their cultivation and manufacture 
occupy most of the people, but the land is on the whole carelessly 
cultivated. Like the Spaniards the Portuguese are Eoman 
Catholic in religion, and their education is greatly neglected. 
Their foreign possessions in Africa are large, but, in many cases, 
badly managed (§§ 548, 560).'j.The Portuguese islands of the 
Azores (i,e. Hawk Islands) in mid- Atlantic were long the 
westernmost outposts of the known world. Off the coast of 
Marocco, Madeira, a delightful health resort, received its name 
from forests burnt down long ago, and gave it to the wine which 
is still made there and exported. 

-^161. Towns. — The capital Ejgjian (Lishoa, 250) rises in 
terraces round a splendid harbour on the wide estuary of the 
Tagus. A railway up the Tagus valley runs to Madrid in Spain. 
Another passes along the coast northward, but the country is 
poorly provided with roads. The harbour has still extensive 
trade, but for many years after Vasco da Gama discovered the 
Cape route to India, and when the world of America was yet 
new, it was the greatest seaport in the world. A terrible earth- ^^ 
quake in 1755 destroyed the entire town, 60,000 persons perishing 
in the ruins of their houses, and so Lisbon has no ancient build.- 
ings. Toward the north the Douto ttoveta^^ ^ ^\%\,Yv<i\» tv^v^^ 
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vineyards, with a sea outlet at OPOKTO (100), which gives the 
name of Port to the kind of wine exported thence. Formerly 
the harbour was called Forto-Cales, from which the name Portugal 
itself was derived. Coimbra, midway between Oporto and 
Lisbon at the mouth of a picturesque valley fronting the Atlantic, 
the beauty of which inspired the poet Camoens, has the heaviest 
rainfall in Europe. It contains the only Portuguese university. 

Spain. 

162. SPAIN (Espana) is 1^ times the size of the United 
Kingdom, and has a fine situation for sea-trade, as there are good 
harbours both on the Atlantic and Mediterranean. But the 
Spaniards, spoilt by their prosperity after the discovery of 
America, have become lazy. Though still as temperate, grave, 
and haughty as their ancestors, and brave beyond most people 
in war, they see with little concern half the commerce of their 
ports carried by British ships, and most of the trade in the hands 
of foreign merchants. The number of half -wild gipsies or 
gitanos in many of the towns is remarkable. The religion is 
Roman Catholic, and although the Inquisition or " Holy Office " 
has been abolished, the few Protestants of the country are even 
yet barely tolerated. Education is so much neglected, in spite 
of laws making it compulsory, that scarcely more than one 
quarter of the grown-up population is able to read. 
^ 163. Products. — Agriculture is the chief resource of the 
people, but is carried on in a wasteful and careless way, except in 
fertile Andalusia , and in the naturally sterile eastern provinces, 
where splendid canals, built by the learned and practical Arabs 
hundreds of years ago, still water luxuriant huertas or gardens. 
Copper, lead, iron, and their ores are the chief exports, and 
ai'e becoming more valuable every year. "Wine comes next in 
importance, the export having increased since the phylloxera 
plague attacked French vineyards. Fruits, such as oranges, 
citrons, figs, and olives, take the third place. Flocks of merino 
sheep, kept for their wool, are wintered in the warm meadows 
of Andalusia, and driven every summer to the high pastures of 
the northern provinces. 
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154. The grovemment is a limited monarchy with a parlia- 
ment called the Cortes, The great colonies once held in South 
America (§ 464) have all rebelled and become independent re- 
publics. Cuba and Porto Rico (§ 445) in the West, and the 
Philippines (§ 276) in the East Indies alone remain, besides the 
Canary Islands off Marocco, in which the Peak of Teneriffe 
soars from sea-level for 12,000 feet, far above the clouds. Spain 
is now divided into forty -nine small provinces, although the 
names of the old provinces which were once kingdoms are better 
known abroad, and are used here. The rail-way system is very 
imperfect on account of the rough country; mules and pack- 
horses carrying on much of the transport trade of the interior. 
r^ 165. Towns of Northern Spain. — The capital, jWlatitltl 




n the very centre of the country, standing on the desolate 
high plain of New Castile, 2000 feet above the sea, is an ugly 
brick- walled town, but its picture galleries are famous for their 
works of art. A short distance to the north the Sierra 
Q-uadarrama, part of the Castilian Range, towers over the 
Escorialy a wonderful palace built by an early king; and 40 
miles to the south the ancient capital ToL^a^ on the Tagus, still 
famous for the swords manufactured in its workshops, is full of 
beautiful old buildings erected by the Goths and Moors. The 
dreary plains of La Mancha, to the south-east, live in literature 
through Cervantes's immortal story of "Don Quixote." Old 
CastUe, north of the Castilian Range, occupies a still higher 
plateau ; its chief town, Valladoi^p, contains the house where 
Columbus died. Salamanca in Leon lies a little farther south*; 
it was the centre of learning in Europe during Moorish supremacy. 
Bilbao, in the Basque Province on the Bay of Biscay, is 
increasing in importance on account of the rich iron-ore shipped 
there. Santandar, in Old Castile, is the busiest harbour on the 
north of Spain. Oviedo, an inland cathedral city where a vast 
array of sacred relics is preserved, is the chief town of Asturias, 
a province whose richly wooded mountains were never conquered . 
by the Moors. The quiet fishing and trading Bay of Corunna, 
in the north-west corner of Spain, was the gathering place for 
the "Invincible Armada" sent out aga.iQ&\> ^tl^wA ycl "V^^"^- 
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The inland province of Aragon, traversed by the broad valley of 
the Ebro, has Zaragossa (this name is the time-worn form of 
Ccesar Augustus) as its capital. BARCELON A (270), in the 
Mediterranean province of Catalonia^ is the chief seaport of 
Spain and the most advanced modern town in the peninsula, as 
energetic in its cotton manufactures as in its foreign commerce. 
^"^156. Towns of Southern Spain.— VALENCIA (170), in 
the midst of rich huertas (the Moorish Paradise)^ has an ancient 
silk exchange, and is a centre of the silk-producing and manu- 
facturing trade. The Balearic Isles extend parallel to the 
coast at a distance of about 50 miles, a mountainous chain of 
fruit and wine -growing lands, with sunny Palm a on Majorca 
as their chief town. MURCIA (100), the capital of a former 
province, stands on the/ilanWay from Madrid to Cartagena, a 
strongly fortified harbour founded by the Carthaginians before 
the Romans possessed the land. MALAOA (130), an active 
seaport and modern city, is the port of Grai^ ada, the last capital 
of the Moors in Spain, and still boasting of the Alhambraj one 
of the grandest buildings in the world, full of unequaliea* Arab 
decoration. The British ensign floats over the impregnable 
fortress of the Rock of Q-ibraltar at the strait between the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, while the Spaniards occupy the 
rock of Oeuta, in Africa, directly opposite. Cape Tarifa, the 
most southern point in Europe, and Cape Trafalgar, off which 
Nelson was killed in his last victorious sea-fight, come between 
Gibraltar and Cadiz, the principal naval harbour. Close by 
stands Jeres, which gave its name to sherry wine. The Guadal- 
quivir opens a little farther north, and is navigable by small 
vessels for 60 miles to SEVILLE (140), the great trade town 
of Andalusia, whence oranges, cigars, and wines are exported. 
Farther up the river the Moorish capital of Cordova, once held 
nearly a million people, but is now reduced to a small town, de- 
pending on the manufacture of leather. Huelva, on the Odiel, 
ships copper-ores and copper. From Palos, on the Rio Tinto, 
Columbus sailed on 3rd August 1492 on the voyage which led 
to the discovery of America. 
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central europe 

Switzerland. 

167. SWITZERLAND is the highest country in Europe, 
its average level being 4000 feet above the sea, while its lofty 
snow -fields mount up into stately peaks, nearly 3 miles high. 
It occupies three natural regions: (1) The Alps, on which the 
southern portion of the country lies ; these are separated into 
four groups by river valleys, all beginning close to the central 
but not very lofty mass of the Q-reat St. Q-othard; (2) a 
broad high plain, with many lakes, and rivers that descend 
impetuously from the mountains; (3) the comparatively low, 
caverned ridges of the Jura, forming the north-western frontier 
toward France. 

J^ 158. Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes. — The Rhine is the 
boundary with Germany and Austria to the north and east, and 
the Alps themselves with Italy. The Rhone, white with glacier 
mud, rushing westward down its long valley, receives torrents 
from the steep slopes and lofty peaks of the Bernes^ O^b^rland 
on the north, and from the more gently sloping valleys oi the 
Alps Q£''\^alais. or Pennine Alps, on the south. In the former 
group are the snow-clad Jungfrau, the Pinsteraarhom, and 
the Aletschhom, from which the largest glacier in Europe 
creeps toward the Rhone. The crest of the Alps of Valais, which 
culminate in the Matterhom and Monte Rosa (named from 
a word meaning Glacier Mountain), form the frontier to Italy. 
The Rhone flows into the east end of the Lake of Q-en§32^, 
at the south-western corner of Switzerland, as a rai^id \fiisi.^^ 
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stream, but escapes from the lower end in a bright blue clear 
current, having left its mud in the quiet water of the lake. It 
. rtishes through a gorge into France and turns southward into 
y^ the Mediterranean Sea. The Rhine, also springing from Alpine 
glaciers and snow-fields, flows eastward and northward through 
a similar valley between the less lofty Rheietian Alps on the 
south (beyond which lies the valley of the Bngadine, with the 
river Inn flowing to the Danube) and the confused masses of the 
Alps of G-larus, or Todi chain, to the north. At the north- 
east comer of Switzerland this great river is filtered by travers- 
ing a large sheet of water, the Lake of Constanoe {Boden See 
in German). Issuing from that lake the clear current throws 
itseK over the Fall of Schaff'hausen (60 feet high), and, after 
flowing between the Jura and the Black Forest, turns northward 
(§ 165). This river and the Lake of Constance separate Switzer- 
land from Austria on the east and from Germany on the north. 
The valley of the Tioino, cut southward from the St. Gothard 
to Lagro Maggiore (i,€. Greater Lake\ separates the main chain 
of the Alps into the Khaetian on the east and the Pennine 
on the west. The valley of the Aar runs north between some 
of the most majestic peaks of the Swiss Alps, separating those of 
Glarus on the east from the Bernese Oberland on the west. The 
Aar is the chief river of the high plain : first it strings together 
the Lakes of Brienz and Thun, between which Interlaken 
{i.e. Between Lakes) has become a famous tourist centre, then 
rushes north-westward toward the Jura encircling iSem, the 
picturesque capital of the Kepublic. The Aar has been turned 
into the little lake of Bienne to regulate its impetuous floods, 
and issuing thence is strengthened by the drainage of the large 
Lake of Neuoh&tel (Neuenherg See in German), and follows 
the base of the Jura to the Khine. The clear green Eeuss 
reaches it before its junction from the Lake of Lucerne {Lake 
of the four forest cantons), and other tributaries flow in from the 
Lake of Zurich and many smaller lakes which beautify the 
valleys of the Alps of Glarus. 

160. Resources and Climate. — Switzerland has no mineral 
wealth, and the numerous manufactories of the north-eastern 
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cantons are driven by water-power from the strong mountain *-f 
torrents in default of coal. The climate varies with the altitude 
and exposure. Winter reigns all the year above 9000 feet, 
where the snow never melts ; while summer is almost perpetual " 
in the smiling valley of the Ticino, where maize and olives grow. 
Oh the pastures of the high plain many cattle, sheep, and 
fifoats are reared, the flocks being led up the mountains in 
summer, and kept down in the valleys during winter. Cheese 
and con densed j ailk are exported. The chief resource of the 
country, however, is its magnificent sqeafi g^ to see which 
thousands of strangers arrive every year. 

160. The roads and railways have been constructed at 
enormous expense, in order to give easy transit through the 
mountainous country, and small steamers ply on all the larger 
lakes. The Rigi, for instance, rising from the Lake of Lucerne 
to the height of 6000 feet, is climbed by two steep railways, and 
the still loftier Pilatus by one. Their hotel-crowned summits 
are alive all summer with visitors, but snowed up for the rest of 
the year. The most important through railway is that from 
Basel, which passes by the many-armed Lake of Lucerne, winds 
along rock-hewn galleries and tunnels up the wild valley of the 
Eeuss, pierces the Great St. Gothard in a timnel more than 9 
miles long, and descends the valley of the Ticino to Milan. The 
great roads across the Alpine passes to Italy and Austria are no 
longer so important as they were before the railways were made. 

161. People. — The Swiss, or Helvetians, are mainly a 
Teutonic people, but although the country is so small there 
are three chief langruagres — German spoken by two-thirds of the 
people, French in the west, and Italian in the south, while a 
fourth and quite peculiar language, Kumanch, is spoken by a 
few thousands in the south-east. 

Courage and love of liberty have always been characteristic 
of the Swiss; since 1308, when the three forest cantons — Uri, 
Schwyz (whence came the name of the whole country), and 
Unterwalden — were stirred up by William Tell to defeat the 
Austrians, they have been free from foreign control After the 
redistribution of Europe in 1815 the neutrality of Switzerland, 
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now increased to include twenty -two cantons or small inde- 
pendent republics, was guaranteed. Yet military training is still 
part of the regular school education of boys. Each canton 
governs itself by its own laws, but a general parliament for 
national and foreign afifairs meets at Bern. All religions are 
tolerated, and more than half of the people are Protestants. 

162. Towns of Switzerlajid. — The largest town, including 
its suburbs, is ZUKICH (120), in the north-east, where there 
is a famous university and a great technical college. Wintek- 
THUR and St. Gall, farther east, are engaged in manufactures. 
E^gi^ (Bdle), on the Khine, with the university where Erasmus 
taught, is the great railway junction with Germany. Geneva 
(Genf, 80), where Calvin perfected and applied his presby- 
terian form of worship, stands at the south-western end of 
its lake in a little horn of Switzerland which projects into 
France. Lausanne, on the north shore of the lake, is beautifully 
situated, and like Geneva and NeuchAtel, on the lake of the 
same name, it has large manufactures of "watches and jewellery. 
The Swiss are dwellers in hamlets by choice, and their pictur- 
esque wide-eaved wooden chdlets or cottages, the roofs weighted 
with blocks of stone to resist the wind, are perched all over the 
country. Sudden floods, land-slips, and avalanches (or snow-slips) 
from the high summits sometimes destroy whole villages, but 
the brave mountaineers cling to their favourite sites, and build 
their cottages anew when the danger is past. 

Liechtenstein. 

163. The little principality of LIECHTENSTEIN, on the 
right bank of the Khine, before that stream enters Lake Con- 
stance, is an independent limited monarchy, but under the pro- 
tection and control of Austria. There are no taxes in this state. 

German Empire. 

^ 164. Boundaries. — The empire of GERMANY is separ- 
ated from Switzerland and Austria -Hungary on the south, 
about lat. 48** N., by the Khine and the first steep ridge of the 
Alps. The crest of the Vpsges Mountains marks the French 
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frontier, and the western boundary, curving westward, passes the 
little duchy of Luxemburg, Belgium, and Holland, and ends on 
the North Sea in 7° E. The eastern boundary from Austria 
is sharply defined by the Bohemian Forest range, making the 
southern and mountainous part of Germany 250 miles wide. At 
50° N. the eastern frontier follows the Ore Mountains, then 
the Qiant MQuntains, and the Sudetic Bange eastward, as 
far as 19° E. ; thence an irregular line traced north-eastward 
to 21° E., on the Baltic over swampy lake-studded flats, separates 
Germany from Russia. Germany is thus more than 600 miles 
wide in the north. Its extreme length from north to south 
(Denmark to Switzerland) is 560 miles, the whole country being 
If times the size of the United Kingdom. The flat Baltic 
coast is bordered by sand-bars, shutting off shallow lagoons 
called hqfs (or havens) at the mouths of the chief rivers. The 
little strip of North Sea coast is also shallow and dangerous for 
shipping, although there are many lighthouses and light-ships 
to guide vessels. The Kaiser "Wilhelm Oanal, across the 
Cimbrian Peninsula from the Elbe to Kiel, allows ships to pass 
between the North Sea and the Baltic without rounding the Skaw. 
166. The Rhine, which long formed the western frontier, 
is perhaps more celebrated in history and romance than any other 
river, and is also a great commercial highway. Canals link it to 
the Rhon e and Sqijie on the west, to the other German rivers 
on the north-east, and to the Panube on the south-east. The 
Rhine flows westward from Lake Constance, turns northward into 
Germany at Basel, and as the Upper Rhine flows through an 
alluvial low plain, about 20 miles wide, walled in by the Vosges 
on the left hand, and the dark pine-clad steeps of the Black 
Pprest parallel to it on the right. Two tributaries flow in on 
the right through valleys renowned for their loveliness — the 
Neokar at Mannheim, and the Main at Mainz. Here the plain 
ceases, and the Middle Rhine enters on its most picturesque 
scenery, plunging through a narrow gorge across the wide ridge 
of old rocks, which joins the high lands of France and northern 
Germany. In the middle at Coblenz {i.e, confluence), the 
Moselle on the left, and the Lahn on the right come down 
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similar gorges, and divide the ridge into four low mountain 
masses — the Taunus and the "WesterwaJd on the east, the 
Hunsriick and the Eifel (a region broken by innumerable little 
extinct volcanoes) on the west. The gorge ceases at Bonn, and 
the scenery of the Lower Rhine becomes flat and tame as the 
river sweeps out over the low plain of Holland. An outcrop of 
ooal-bearing rocks marks the change to the newer strata of the 
plain, especially in the valley of the little river Ruhr on the 
right. 

166. Other Rivers. — The WfiSfiavfrom the Thuringian 
Forest, winds over the great plain, widening into a shallow 
estuary, and enters the North Sea close to the wider and deeper 
mouth of the Elbe, just opposite the Humber in England. The 
Elbe enters Germany through the Saxon Switzerland, a succession 
of sandstone gorges, walled in as if with giant masonry carved 
into fantastic crests and columns, where the granite ranges of the 
Ore Mountains and the Giant Mountains meet; but most of 
its course is over the heathy or marshy northern plain. 

The rapid Oder runs parallel to the Sudetic Mountains, 
through the coal -bearing rocks of the province of Silesia, and 
turns northward across the plain to the Oder Haflf on the Baltic. 
Farther east the Vistula, ( Weichsel), with only a short course on 
German ground, sends one branch into Danzig Bay, and another 
into the long narrow Frisches Haff; while the river called 
Niemen in Russia and Memel in Germany, enters the Kurisches 
Haff in the extreme north-east. These five rivers, whose courses 
on the plain are almost parallel, are liable to floods, which often 
spread desolation over the country. 

The Danube, second only to the Rhine in European history, 
flows from the Black Forest eastward across the flat South 
German high plain of glacier -borne clay, and enters Austria- 
Hungary at Passau, near the southern end of the Bohemian 
Forest (§§ 181-206). It is interesting to notice that in Germany 
the word forest ( Wald) is often used for mountain. Most of the 
woods, in fact, grow on the mountain slopes. 
^ // 167. Minerals. — The Ore Mountains have yielded copper, 
""mac, silver, lead, and gold for hundreds of years, and the 
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Harz high-plain is equally metalliferous, although it is better 
known for the poetic associations of its highest summit, the 
Brocken. Goal and iron occur in such abundance that Germany 
comes next to the* United Kingdom and United States in pro- 
ducing them. Salt is very abundant, and for chemicals of all 
kinds the German works are absolutely without rivals. 

168. Climate and Crops. — The climate is mild in the 
north-west of Germany where the influence of the ocean is felt, 
but toward the east and south it is more extreme on account 
of the height of the land, and its distance from the sea. The 
warmest part of Germany at all seasons is the narrow sheltered 
plain of the Upper Khine, where the rich soil consequently pro- 
duces tobacco and fruit and the grapes which yield the " good 
Khine wine " in exuberant abundance. The vine indeed grows 
farther north in Germany than in any other part of the world, 
ripening even in 52° N., but the national drink of Germany is 
beer. One -third of southern Germany is still covered with 
"woods ; in the north the proportion is less, but as wood is the 
chief domestic fuel (burnt as a rule in closed stoves), tree-felling 
and planting are everywhere regulated by government so as to 
keep up a constant supply. Rye, grown in the northern plains, 
furnishes a coarse brown meal on which many of the poorer 
classes live, but potatoes are nearly as much the staff of life 
as they are in Ireland. Oats and "wheat are largely cultivated, 
but, as in Britain, a great deal of wheat has to be imported. 
Cattle and horse-breeding are characteristic of the Baltic lands, 
and the rearing of swine is a great industry in the lower Rhine 
country. The northern farmers raise large crops of sugar-beet, 
from which the manufactories of the Empire make more than 
a quarter of the sugar produced in the world. 

169. History. — Several tribes of the Teutonic division of the 
Aryan race, the Germans, Franks, Saxons, Thuringians, Alemanni, 
Swabians, and Bavarians, fought against the Roman invasion of 
Central Europe ; and after the fall of Rome became subject to 
the Carlovingian emperor. Collectively they are called Deutsche 
which is still the native word for the nation, although in English 
we translate it by German, and the French translate it by a word 
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derived from the Alemanni. In the tenth century the Kaiser 
or Emperor chosen by the princes of all the tribes was crowned 
at Kome, and the name of the "Holy Koman Empire of the 
German Nation" came into use. In later years the emperor 
was chosen by a small number of the most powerful of the 
associated princes, who were consequently called Electors. The 
various states of the empire gradually lost ground in the west to 
the kingdom of France, but gained ground to the north and east, 
extending along the Baltic shores, where the Teutons drove back 
or incorporated the older peoples and the Slavs, who had already 
settled there. In 1806 Napoleon broke up the Holy Roman 
Empire, and ruled over all the land except Prussia^ then a small 
kingdom in the north, and its rival Atcstria in the east, which 
had long been the predominant state. In 1815 the liberated 
states formed the Q-erraan Confederation, with Austria at 
their head. In 1864 Schleswig-Holstein, the southern province 
of Denmark, was f oried to join ; but the King of Frtcssia annexed 
it to his own kingdom, and in a short but fierce war defeated the 
Austrians. From that time Austria has ceased to be a German 
state. The North Q-erman Confederation war formed, with 
Frtcssia at its head, and in 1866 many of the sftiall states were 
absorbed by the growing kingdom. When France declared war 
against Frtcssia in 1870, the independent southern states came 
to the aid of their northern kindred. The present German 
Empire resulted, the king of Prwma becoming hereditary emperor; 
but each state retained its own monarch and parliament, the 
province of Alsace-Lorraine, newly taken from France, being alone 
placed under direct Imperial rule. The small island of Helgoland, 
off the mouth of the Elbe, formerly a British colony, was ceded 
to Germany in 1890 in exchange for rights in Zanzibar (§ 547). 
170. States. — The Q-erman Empire consists of twenty-six 
states, four of which are kingdoms, six are grand-duchies, five 
duchies, seven have the humbler title of principalities, and three 
are the domains of free towns which, for a thousand years, have 
preserved a democratic form of government. The following 
table is intended for reference only : 
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States of the German Empire. 





• 

Area. 


Population 


Den. 






Name. 


sq. m. 


(1890). 


per 
sq.m. 

204 


Government. 


CapitaL 


1. Prussia 


136,000 


29,000,000 


Kingdom 


Berlin 


2. Bavaria 


29,000 


5,000,000 


186 


11 


Munich 


3. Wiirttemberg 


7,600 


2,000,000 


266 


11 


Stuttgart 


4. Saxony 


5,900 


3,500,000 


551 


11 


Dresden 


5. Baden 


5,800 


1,600,000 


276 


Grand Duchy 


Karlsruhe 


6. Mecklenburg- 












Schwerin 


5,200 


570,000 


120 


it 


Schwerin 


7. Hesse 


3,000 


990,000 


331 


i> 


Darmstadt 


8. Oldenburg 


2,500 


350,000 


142 


11 


Oldenburg 


9. Brunswick 


1,400 


400,000 


246 


Duchy 


Brunswick 


10. Saxe-Weiniar 


1,400 


320,000 


221 


Grand Duchy 


Weimar 


11. Mecklenburg- 










^ 


Strelitz 


1,100 


98,000 


89 


>» 


New Strelitz 


12. Saxe-Meiningen 


960 


224,000 


231 


Duchy 


Meiningen 


13. Anhalt 


920 


272,000 


290 


11 


Dessau 


14. Saxe-Coburg and 












Gotha 


760 


206,000 


243 


11 


Coburg 


15. Saxe-Altenburg 


510 


171,000 


316 


11 


Altenbiirg 


16. Waldeck 


470 


57,000 


120 


Principality 


Arolsen 


17. Lippe 


440 


128,000 


280 


>» 


Detmold 


18. Schwarz-Rudol- 












stadt 


360 


86,000 


233 


II 


Rudolstadt 


19. Schwarz-Sonders- 










Sonders- 


hausen 


330 


75,000 


224 


II 


hausen 


20. Renss-Schleiz 


320 


120,000 


344 


11 


Gera 


21. Schaumburg- 












Lippe 


130 


39,000 


180 


»i 


Biickeburg 


22. Reuss-Greiz 


120 


63,000 


406 


II 


Greiz 


23. Hamburg 


160 


625,000 


, , 


Free Town 


Hamburg 


24. Lubeck 


120 


76,000 


■ • 


11 


Lubeck 


25. Bremen 


• 100 


180,000 




11 


Bremen 


26. Alsace-Lorraine 


5,600 


1,604,000 


279 


Crownland 


Strasburg 



-■/ 171. Government. — The people of the Empire elect an 
Imperial Parliament or Reichstag of about four hundred members, 
and the semi-independent government of each state sends repre- 
sentatives to the smaller Bundesrath, or Federal Council. 
These bodies manage the foreign affairs of Germany under the 
Emperor and the Imperial Chancellor; they have full control 
over the war navy, the army in time of war, the export and 
import trade, the railways, and the post-office. Germany forms 
commercially a ZoUverein or Customs Union ; but this union, 
within which the protective system of trade is enforced, is not 
yet quite the same as the Empire, for it includes the duchy of 
Luxemburg (§ 127), and two Austrian communes. Every 
German above twenty years of age must serve for two years 
in the army as a common soldier, so that the wkQ\A \sjfii«k 
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population receives a military training in addition to the 
very thorough school teaching which is compulsory. The 
Empire is under thorough military control, and police super- 
vision extends to many affairs of business and even of private 
life. 

jtA72. People. — The great unifying principle is the language, 
of which there! are two dialects — Lbw German allied to Dutch in 
the north, and High German, which is that used in books, in 
the south. The religious reformation of the sixteenth century 
originated in Central Germany, and in all the northern states 
Lutheran worship is legally established, while in the south the 
Roman Catholic faith still prevails. The people of Germany 
as a whole are patient and plodding, succeeding both in trade 
and in war by their willing submission to discipline. A deep 
current of romance and emotion flows through these prosaic 
qualities, and the love of the beautiful in art, music, and poetry 
is widespread amongst all classes. Patriotism rises to a passion, 
and there is consequently much jealousy of other nations. There 
are twenty-one universities, and these, like the technical colleges, 
are more crowded, the fees are lower, and the learning of the 
professors, as a whole, greater than in any other country. 

j^l7S, "Western Towns of Prussia. — PRUSSIA, the 
sovereign State, occupies the whole north of Germany ; the three 
free towns of Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck forming political 
islands within it. In the Rhine Province the ancient city of 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE {Aachen, 100), where Charlemagne held his 
court as Roman Emperor, is now one of the chief stations on the 
through railway from Belgium to Berlin. COLOGNE {Koln, 
290), once a Roman colony (whence its name), has always been 
great from its position as a meeting-place of roads, and is now 
the headquarters of the Rhine steamer trade and chief junction 
of the western railways. The glorious Gothic Cathedral, com- 
menced in the thirteenth century, but not finished until 1880, 
has pinnacles 520 feet from the ground. DUSSELDORF 
(150), farther north on the right bank of the river, where the 
poet Heine was born, is the Rhine port for the manufacturing 
district around the twin towns ELBERFELD and BARMEN 
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(together 240), a centre of dense population. A t E^yffl . in the 
mining district of the Ruhr, Krupp's vast steel works employ 
more than 20,000 men. Coalpits and iron furnaces stretch 
eastward into the province of Westphalia. Hesse-Na^sau contains 
the great financial town of FR^^^;5£{ipT-on.the-Main (180), 
the birthplace of Goethe. Wiesbaden, under the shelter of 
the Taunus ridge, is one of the most famous of the mineral 
"WB^ter baths (in German Bad) which give names to many towns 
in this district. The moorland province of Hanover, the old king- 
dom of the Guelphs, is bounded by the Elbe and the North Sea, 
and traversed by the Weser, on a tributary of which stands the 
capital HANOVER (160) and the renowned university city of 
GoTTiNGEN. The free Hanse town of BREMEN (130), 50 miles 
up the Weser, with its dependence Bremerhafen at the mouth of 
the river, does an immense trade in tobacco and rice. HAMBURG 
(570), continuous with which is ALTQNA (100) mScMemig- 
ITolstein, was famous of old as a Hanle town, and is now the chief 
continental port ; huge ocean steamers, trading with all quarters 
of the world, are piloted up and down the intricate channels of 
the Elbe, which is made navigable by every tide for 60 miles from 
sea to quay. Wilhelmshafen, in Oldenburg, built at immense 
cost on the shallow North Sea coast, and Kiel, the best harbour on 
the Baltic, are the chief naval stations of the Empire for warshipa 

174. Central Towns of Prussia. — L^bjbcKk a picturesque 
old free town on the Trave, was once the glory of the Hanseatic 
League. STETTIN (120), on the Oder in Pmrtrtierania, is now 
the most active Baltic port, but much of its shipping stops at the 
sea-haven of Swinem^nde, at the entrance of the shallow Oder 
Haff. Amber, a fossil gum, is found in this region, being dug 
from the sand or washed up by the waves. Brandenburg pro- 
vince is the heart of Prussia, and its capital, Berlin, is the capital 
of that kingdom and of the German empire. 

iSetlin (1570), in the centre of a lake-dotted sandy plain, 
stands only 100 feet above the sea, and its little river, the Spree, 
has been joined to the Elbe and the Oder by canals, while rail- 
ways from all sides converge upon it. The magnificent street, 
Unter-den-Lindeny divided by a double avenue of Um^ t.^^^s^^a.^i5QR 
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chief glory of the town. The Thiergarten (zoological garden) 
separates the suburb CHAKLOTTENBUKG (100). Although 
the palaces, museums, university buildings, and statues are great 
and stately, many of the houses of the people are poor and 
greatly overcrowded. The manufactures of Berlin are be- 
wildering in their variety ; vast engineering and printing works 
and factories for cotton and millinery may be named. There is 
great trade in wool, grain, and spirits. Potsdam, on an island 
in a small lake 10 miles to the south-west, contains the summer 
palace of the Emperor, surrounded by beautiful parks. 

176. Eastern Towns of Prussia. — The Oder brings down 
the mineral wealth of the province Silesia (Scklesien) from the 
ores of the Giant Mountains and the Sudetic Kange, and the 
coal-fields at their base. The population of this province is 
very dense, although spread in small industrial towns, often mere 
groups of factories and workmen's huts surrounding a rock 
crowned by the proprietor's castle. BRESLAU (330), on the 
Oder, is the one large city ; it was once a fortified frontier town, 
which belonged in turn to four different nations, but its walls 
now only form a fashionable promenade. Posen is a strong 
fortress kept up in the half Slavonic province of Fosen, on the 
Russian frontier, and was once part of the kingdom of Poland. 
DANZIG (110), a fortress on Danzig Bay, exports the grain and 
timber of the lands watered, and too frequently flooded, by the 
Vistula, in the province West Prussia and in Poland. KONIGS- 
BERG (160), in JUast Prussia, on the Frisches Haff, is gradually 
losing its sea trade to the out-port of Pillau ; but its university 
is for ever celebrated as that of the great philosopher Immanuel 
Kant. 

176. Southern To"wns of Prussia. — In the south-west of 
Prussia the province of Saxony^ which is mixed up with the little 
states of the Thuringian Mountains, is memorable as the scene 
of Luther's labours, and for the sites of many fiercely fought 
battles. Mi\GpE?URG (200), the chief city ; HALLE (100), 
named after its deposits of salt {hah), and many smaller towns 
on the plain and around the Harz high-plain depend on salt, 
metals, sugar-growing, timber, and chemical works. Five famous 
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little towns lie in a line of 50 miles along the 61st parallel: 
Eisenach, in the west, under the shadow of the "Waxtburg, 
where Luther translated the Bible into German; Gotha, the 
seat of the largest and most perfect map-making establishment 
in the world ; Erfurt, a Prussian manufacturing town ; Weimar, 
made great by the fame of the poets Goethe and Schiller, who 
lived there; and Jena, with a famous old university, where 
Napoleon crushed the Prussian power in 1806. -<5r 

177. Towns of the Kingdom of Saxony.— The king- 
dom of SAXONY, the most densely peopled State in Europe, 
with 550 people to the square mile, extends from the Prussian 
province of Saxony to the Ore Mountains. The whole country 
is one vast workshop of skilful miners and industrious factory 
hands engaged in every branch of manufacture. The capital, 
DRESDEN (290), on the Elbe, is a treasury of art, both in the 
architecture of its buildings and in the contents of its museums 
and picture galleries. As the German Florence^ it presents a 
marvellous contrast to the smoke -stained towns of toil which 
surround it. " Dresden china " is made at Meissen in the neigh- 
bourhood. CJJIIMJS^ITZ (140), to the south-west, has been termed 
the Saxon Manchester on account of its iron and cotton goods. 
LfflPZIG (360), in the north, still does the largest printing and 
puBIishing business in the world. It is a great railway centre, 
and three annual fairs are held, attended by merchants from all 
lands, who buy books, furs, and leather goods. Near this town 
in 1813 the hitherto invincible Napoleon was defeated by the 
allied armies in a battle three days long, in which half a million 
men were engaged. 

178. Towns of Bavaria. — BAVARIA occupies the 
moraine-strewn high plain of the upper Danube, between the 
Alps and the low broken mountains north of the Jura. The 
blown soil or loess, as much as 300 feet thick, produces great 
harvests of hops used in the breweries of the capital. Some 
of the Alpine valleys and lakes, especially the Konigsee, in the 
south-east, are of extreme beauty, and much visited by tourists. 
The capital, MUNICH {Munchen, 350), although 1700 feet 
above sea-level, is built on a dull and swampy site, but tesftxafc\ssi 

I 
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Dresden in the number and variety of the art treasures preserved 
in its picture galleries. The more ancient city of Augsburg once 
had far-reaching influence, though now insignificant. Katisbon 
{Regenshurg), on the Danube, is a port for steamers to Vienna. 
NUBNBERG {Nuremberg^ 140), farther to the north, keeps its 
mediaeval look, and its staple trade is the manufacture of toys, 
chiefly made of wood from the forests of the Franconian Jura. 

179. Towns of South-"Westem Germany. — WE^^-^ 
TBMBipfia, a kingdom to the west, has STm'TGAR^(140), 
"tne Swabian Paradise," as its capital, a city oTnfate in the 
musical world, and the chief publishing centre of southern 
Germany. Farther south the lovely little university town of 
T0BINGEN nestles on the vine -clothed banks of the Neckar. 
XJlm, on the Danube, contains a grand cathedral, the spire of 
which is the highest in Europe, 530 feet from the ground. 

The Grand- duchy of gADEN, occupying the Black Forest 
Mountains and the eastern half of the upper Rhine plain, pos- 
sesses the commercial town of Mannheim in the north, but is 
chiefly known through Heidelberg on the Neckar, the most 
beautiful town of Germany, with an ancient university, and 
through the mineral springs and baths of Baden-Baden which 
give the name. Karlsruhe (i.e. Charleses Best), built by the 
caprice of a former Duke Charles, resembles the web of a garden 
spider in its plan, thirty-two straight roads, which radiate from the 
palace as a centre, being connected by concentric circular streets. 
Constance is an important harbour on the Lake of Constance. 

The Grand-duchy of HESSE covers the northern end of the 
upper Rhine valley as far as the Main. The capital, Darmstadt, 
is on the eastern side of the plain, but the chief town is Mainz 
(Ma^ence), a strong fortress on the left bank of the Rhine, 
which is remembered as the place where printing was invented 
by Gutenberg. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE (in German Msass-Lothringen), 
the Reichslaml or crown-land of the Empire, occupies the western 
margin of the Rhine. The centre of German cotton-si3inning is 
at MiJHLHAUSEN (i.e. Town of Mills), in the south, a town which 
had long been Swiss before becoming French. STRASBURG 
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(120), on the Khine, surrounded by a chain of strong forts to 
resist French invasion, possesses an ancient Minster built of 
red sandstone, and containing a wonderful astronomical clock. 
One of the typical industries is the fattening of geese by forced 
feeding, in order to obtain large livers for pate-cle-fote-gras. 
Metz, close to the French frontier, is another very strong 
fortress. 

Austria-Hungary. 

/ 

"''^ISO. Boundaries. — The monarchy of AUSTRIA-HUN- 
Q-ARY, the largest country in Europe except Russia, has twice 
the area of the United Kingdom. Variety is its great character- 
istic in configuration, climate, races, languages, and government. 
The country has exactly the same position in latitude as France, 
and in longitude ranges from 10" to 26** E. Stretching along 
the eastern Alps, it separates Bavaria from Italy, and touches 
the Lake of Gonstajice on the northern slope, and the Lake 
of Qa^a on the south. It curves round the east coast of the 
Adriatic in a narrowing strip on the hmestone heights, fringed 
^y lagged islands and inlets, and touches Servia and Montenegro. 
Eastward it extends over the great plain north of the Danube to 
the Carpathians, touching Eumania, and sweeps beyond this 
natural boundary against Eussia to an artificial political frontier. 
The north-western portion is on the broken high plain of Bohemia, 
which projects into German territory like a little stranded Spain, 
buttressed by the Bohemian Forest, the Ore Mountains, and 
the Giajit Mountains. 

/, 181. Rivers. — The Danube {Donau\ navigable beyond the 
monarchy to east and west, binds the whole together by its water 
highway. The Lin flows in on the right on the western frontier, 
and the strong river glides through the grand gorges of Upper 
Austria, spreads in many branching channels over Lower Austria 
to the middle of the plain of Hungary, where, at 19" E., it sud- 
denly swerves southward through continuous marshes. The long 
Drave from Tyrol enters on the right and turns the main 
stream eastward, a direction continued to the 60 -mile -long 
gorge of the Iron Q-ate. The Theiss, aswarm mtk ^^^ ^ax^^ 
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swollen by many eastern tributaries, joins from the north, after 
traversing the dreary marshes in endless loops, parallel to the 
south-flowing portion of the Danube. The gave flows parallel 
to the Drave farther south along the Servian frontier, and enters 
the Danube on the right bank. This vast water system is liable 
to disastrous floods, because the Iron Gate gorge is too narrow 
to allow the rainfall of the plain brought down by the river to 
escape freely ; and the rapids are such that only the most power- 
ful steamers could force a way through, until the Hungarian 
government constructed a canal to allow vessels to pass (§ 206). 
s-^ 182. Climate and Crops. — ^The climate on the north-eastern 
slope of the Carpathians is severely continental (§ 57) ; the moun- 
tainous regions of the west are Alpine (§ 159), but most of the 
land is warm in summer, with winters of moderate severity, and a 
plentiful but not excessive rainfall. In the valley of the Adige 
and along the Adriatic there is almost a Mediterranean 
climate, always warm, with intense clear skies and brilliant sun- 
shine. Great areas of the high mountain land are covered with 
.forests of sombre £ines, and woods of oak and beech diversify 
the lower slopes. Grain of every kind grows well ; "wlieat is 
most important as a crop for export, and in the south there are 
rich fields of maize and even i^ce. R^Q and potatoes are the 
main food of the poor. Vineyards, yielding famous wines, 
receive great attention, and tobacco is largely grown in Hungary. 
Agriculture is the«6taple industry, although the mines of precious 
metals, of opal, iron, and salt, have always been a source of 
wealth. Manufactures are on the increase, and the railway 
system is in communication with all the states of Europe, the 
Alps, Carpathians, and Balkans being crossed by lines. There 
are more horses kept than in any other State except Kussia. 

. 183. History. — Most of Austria-Hungary was part of the 
Eoman Empire, on the downfall of which it was overrun by 
wild hordes from the East. Against these a small mark or march 
land on the Danube was made one of the outposts of Charle- 
magne^s empire ; it was subsequently named Austria (in German 
Oesterreich or Eastern Empire), and took the lead among the 
German States. The Dukes of Austria in the sixteenth century 
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succeeded to the kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia by marriage. 
Invasion by the Turks was a terror for centuries, and not until 
the end of the seventeenth century were the Mohammedans 
driven south of the Danube. The Dukes of Austria had mean- 
while become monarchs of Italy, Spain, and the Netherlands, and 
occupied the throne of the Holy Roman Empire (§ 169). A 
large part of the kingdom of Poland was next seized on, but 
finally unsuccessful wars reduced the Austrian possessions. In 
1806 the German Emperor changed his title to Emperor of 
Austria. For generations this State, with its changing bound- 
aries on the map, resembled a flapping table-cloth spread out to 
dry in the .wind, now covering a greater, now a less extent of 
territory. In 1867 the Empire was rearranged and named the 
Monarchy of Austria-Hungary; all the western provinces and 
Galicia forming the Empire of Austria or the ^^ds-Leithan 
croion-landst** and the remainder the Kingdom of Hungary or 
the " trans-Leithan crotun-lands" the two being separated by the 
little river Leithe.^^^f 

^^X84. People. — ^Nearly half the people are Slavs, typically 
slow and slovenly ; but as there are several scattered tribes of 
this race speaking different languages, they have not the chief 
share in government or commerce. The largest and most educated 
section, speaking the Czech language, inhabits Bohemia. Poles 
live in the north-east, but most of the other Slavs who are less 
cultivated occupy the southern provinces. ' One-quarter of the 
population are earnest, energetic, educated Teutons speaking 
German, and these, forming a compact group in Austria-proper ^ 
have taken the lead. German is the official language in Austria 
only. About three million people of the Romanic race, Speak- 
ing languages derived from Latin, live in the south ; chiefly 
Italians in the west, and Rumanians in the east. All these are 
of Aryan tongue, but one-sixth of the people are Magryars or 
Hungarians, a proud and independent race, fond of fine dresses 
and of dancing, who, to judge from their language, belong to 
the Yellow type like the Finns and Turks. There are about 
two million Jews, who are much hated by their fellow- 
subjects; and numerous Gipsies form small colondfts. ^>& ^xv 
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Spain, or wander over the country. Most of the Slavs and 
Teutons are Koman Catholics in religion, but in the east several 
millions belong to the Greek Church, and in Hungary there are 
many Protestants. Education, although now made compulsory, 
is as yet general only amongst the Teutons and Jews ; the Mag- 
yars, and still more, the Slavs, although improving since govern- 
ment has allowed them to be taught in their own languages, are 
far behind. The army numbers two million in time of war, 
taxes are consequently heavy, and trade is greatly hampered. 
Each province has its local parliament, and possesses a limited 
degree of freedom, sending delegates also to the diet of the 
Crown-land, in which it is included, and to the Imperial Diet 
as well, which, under the Emperor-king, conducts all foreign 
affairs, controls the army and navy, and directs most of the 
railways. ^ 

The Provinces of Austria-Hungary. 
Austrian Crown-Lands. 



Name. 


Area. 
Square miles. 


Population. 
1890. 


Capital. 


Lower Austria . 


7,600 


2,600,000 


Vienna 


Upper Austria . 


4,600 


780,000 


Linz 


Salzburg . 


2,700 


170,000 


Salzburg 


Styria 


8,600 


1,300,000 


Graz 


Carinthia. 


4,000 


360,000 


Klagenfurt 


Camiola . 


3,800 


500,000 


Tiaibach 


Coast Lands 


3,100 


690,000 


Trieste 


Tyrol 


11,000 


920,000 


Innsbruck 


Bohemia . 


. 20,000 


5,800,000 


Prague 


Moravia . 


8,600 


2,300,000 


Briinn 


Silesia 


2,000 


590,000 


Troppau 


Galicia 


30,000 


6,600,000 


Lemberg 


Bukowina 


4,000 


650,000 


Czernowitz 


Dalmatia . 


4,900 


530,000 


Zara 




Hungarian 


Crown-Lands. 




Hungary . 


. 108,000 


15,200,000 


Budapest 


Croatia and 








Slavonia 


. 16,000 


2,200,000 


Agram 



I 

' 186. The Alpine Provinces of Tyrol^ Salzburg, CariiUhia 
(Kdmt€n)y and Styria {SteiermarTc) are magnificently picturesque, 
the heights of dolomite or magnesian limestone rise more precipit- 
ously than any others in Europe. A railway from Switzerland 
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runs through the Arlberg Tunnel and along the flat valley of the 
Inn toward Vienna, while another traverses the Puster-Thal 
south of the great range of the Higrh Tauem. lyNSBBn cK^ 
{Inn Bridge) is a railway junction where trains from Germany 
run over the strongly fortified Brennpr Line, and descend the 
sunny valley of the Adige (Etsch) to Italy past Trent, a graceful 
town in the midst of olive-groves and mulberry wdods. Agri- 
culture, cattle-rearing, and salt-mining are the principal industries 
of Tyrol ; but the light-hearted peasants are born musicians, 
and excel as players of the zither^ Near Salzbutlg .(Salt tonm), 
one of the most picturesque towns in Europe, there are many 
mineral springrs, those of Gastein being the most frequented 
by invalids. GRAJ (1 10), a great iron-working university town, 
in the centre of a mining region where remarkably fine steel is 
made, stands on the mai^ railway between Vienna and Trieste, 
-r^ 186. Adriatic Provinces. — The Coast Lands stretching 
inland from the Adriatic over the limestone ranges of the 
Dinaric Alps, are full of mysterious caverns, underground river- 
channels dissolved out by the flowing water, and little fertile 
" sinks " or hollows where caves have fallen in. The marvellous 
Lake of Zirknitz in Camiola sometimes covers 30 square miles, 
and swarms with fish ; at other times it entirely drains away 
through subterranean cracks, and crops are often grown and 
harvested on its fertile bed before the waters well up once more. 
The most extensive and beautiful caverns are those of Adels- 
BERG in Camiola. At several points along the shore the under- 
ground rivers rise from the sea-bed as fountains of fresh water. 
The bare bleak hills, rising above the fretted island-chain along 
the coast, no longer justify the name of leafy Dalmatian given 
long ago when thick forests descended to the sea. At Idria 
quicksilver is mined. TRIESTE (160), at the head of the 
Adriatic Sea, is the chief harbour of the monarchy. Pola, near 
the tip of the peninsula of Istria, is a fortified naval harbour, 
and FiUME, at the head of the Gulf of Quarnero, is a trading 
port belonging to Hungary. ' The quaint little walled town of 
Ragusa, at the south of Dalmaiia^ once rivalled Venice in 
importance. Bosni^ and fferzeqovw^ two th ickly- wooded x$^<:i- 
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vinces south of the Save, are part of the Turkish empire, although 
now occupied and ruled by the Austrians. The only important 
towns are Sbrajeyo and Mosta^, and the chief industry of the 
people is the keeping of cattle, sheep, and swine. The narrow 
province of Croatta^Slavonia, between the Save and Drave, has 
t been appropriately called the Hungaricm Mesopotamia, 
^-187. Central Provinces. — Austria-proper, the political 
centre of the monarchy, lies in the Danube valley, between the 
Alps and Bohemia. Here vnne is largely made, and industries 
of many kinds flourish. Uienna ( Wien, 1360), on the right bank 
of the Danube, which is here kept in an artificial channel lined 
with busy quays, is the capital, and one of the finest cities in 
Europe. Long the eastern outpost of European civilisation, it 
was twice besieged by the Turks, but new importance has come 
to it through the railways which link the Adriatic with the Baltic, 
and the North Sea with the Black. Its great university and 
hospitals attract students from all parts of the worid. Linz, 
farther up the Danube, is important for its river trade, and 
the little town of Steyr, on the Ems, sometimes called the 
Birmingham of Austria, manufactures the iron mined in the 
neighbouring hills. Moravia, a succession of hilly terraces, 
draining to the Danube, where the best hops in Europe are 
grown, and the little province of Silesia to the north (adjoining 
German Silesia) are rich in iron and coal. BrCnn (90), an 
active factory town, is built round a rock-perched castle, the 
Spielberg, once a state prison. The battlefield of Austgilii^, 
where Napoleon gained a great victory over the Austrians and 
Russians in 1805, lies a few miles to the east. 
J^-188. Bohemia. — There is good reason for Bohemia being 
claimed as the "brightest diamond in the Austrian crown," but 
it is held there by force. The Bohemians, aspiring to form an 
independent Slav kingdom, hate their German and Jewish fellow- 
citizens. The Elbe and its tributaries flow to Germany through 
a gap in the steep mountain ranges. Magnificent beech and 
pine forests still shelter th& wild boar and the bison ; coal and 
ores of all kinds abound, agriculture is prosperous, and manu- 
factures flourish, Bohemian glass-ware being celebrated over 
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the world. PKAGUE (300), on the Moldau, is a city of ancient 
palaces and churches, relics of its, old political greatness, and of 
modern factories springing up on account of the underlying coal. 
It was the birthplace of Huss, who preached Protestantism a 
century before Luther. The Czech langruage, nearly extin- 
guished by the Germanising Austrians, is again recognised, the 
great University of Prague having two sets of professors [a nd 
double lectur es! in German and Czech. Pilsen, on a coal-field 
to the south-west, contains famous breweries. At the battle of 
KoNiGGEATZ {Sadmva), in the east, the Prussians defeated the 
Austrians in 1866 by using the new needle-gun. In the north- 
west, along the slope of the Ore Mountains, the famous mineral 
springs of Teplijc^ and Caelsbaj) attract hundreds of health- 
seekers. jT^c: ' 

189. Eastern Provinces. — Galicia, including part of the 
kingdom of Poland on the wooded eastern slope of the Car- 
pathians, is joined by the Vistula to the Baltic, and by the 
Dniester to the Black Sea, and direct railways between the two 
seas are developing the district. The people are mainly Slavs, 
Poles in the north, and ignorant Ruthenians (Russians) in the 
south. But this, together with the neighbouring parts of Russia, 
is pre-eminently the land of the Jews, who flourish by trade and 
money-lending, while the peasants toil in the deepest poverty ; 
in Brody, a small town on the Russian frontier, three-quarters 
of the inhabitants are Jews. Near LEIVIBERG (130), a very 
ancient town with a university, there isa badly- worked petro- 
leum district. Cracow, on the Vistula at the Russian frontier, 
was the ancient capital of Poland. The old Polish kings were 
buried in its cathedral, and within the walls of the strong modern 
fortress rises a rough granite monument to the patriot Kosciusko. 
Close by, the small town of Wieliczka has grown up round the 
greatest mass of rock-salt in the world, which eight centuries 
of mining have not exhausted. In one of the largest of the 
pillared halls, hewn out of solid salt far below daylight, a little 
village has been built, but the salt-miners are now only allowed 
to remain underground for a week at a time. The vaulted 
chapel, crowded with statues all carved of the clear and da.Miv^% 
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salt, flashes out brilliant colours when lighted with its multitude 
of candles. 

JL^400. The Kingrdom of Hungary, hemmed round by moun- 
tains, has its highest point in the Tatra, to the north, which 
sinks southward into the lower ridges of the Hungarian Ore 
Mountains. The rugged wooded heights of Transylvania (in 
German Siehenhiirgen) fill up its eastern angle. Two shallow 
lakes, the Flatten See or Lake Balaton, and the small 
Neusiedler See, still remain in the west, relics of the former 
expanse (§ 91). Between the rivers wide steppe-lands, called 
Pusztas, extend as far as the eye can reach, watered only 
by stagnant pools or artificial wells, but covered with grass in 
spring, and supporting vast roaming herds of horses and cattle. 
Recently much of this land has been planted with trees, and 
still more of it sown with -wheat and maize, especially in the 
rich district of the Banat in the south, bordering the Danube. 
In the valleys the vine is productive, and the wines of Tokay 
in the north, and Karlowitz in the south are highly esteemed. 
Tokay wine is rarely sold except for the Emperor's table. 

191. Towns of Hungary. — BUD APEST (500), the 
capital, consists of two towns, ancient Buda or Ofen on the 
right, and Pest on the left bank of the Danube, 150 miles 
below Vienna. The poverty of most of the inhabitants is ex- 
treme, and the death-rate very high. The stately public build- 
ings, churches, and palaces stand beside new steam flour niilla. 
grinding the wheat of the plains. PRE^ ^ysg, in the Porta 
Hungarica or "Gate of Hungary," wh4re tne Danube breaks 
across the Carpathians from Austria, was long the crowning 
place of Hungarian kings. Szegedin, on the Theiss, is im- 
portant as a railway centre, but is often damaged by floods, a 
rise of 13 feet in the Danube 90 miles distant being sufficient to 
reverse the current of the sluggish Theiss right up to the town. 
Debreczin, with an old university, is a typical Magyar town ; 
the brightly painted houses are set down at long intervals in very 
wide streets, and trade is carried on chiefly at great fairs. In 
the mountain borderland the old-fashioned towns usually cluster 
round some great basaltic rock, on which the mine-owner or vine- 
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grower has his ancient castle, such are Schemnitz and Kremnitz 
in the metalliferous Ore Mountains of the north, and KBONgTADT 
in Transylvania, which was once the tredsurejji^ of Europe, on 
account of its gold mines. ORSoy^ in the Iron Gate, stands at 
the eastern portal of Hungary, "v^^e the Danube breaks through 
the Carpathians a second time, and leaves the country. 



CHAPTEK IX 
southern europe and western asia 

Italy. 

^ 102. The kingdom of ITATiY, rather smaller than the British 
Islands, occupies the central peninsula of Europe. It is shaped 
like a top-boot, and the triangular island of Sicily looks on the 
map as if it were being kicked over to Africa. The rectangular 
island of Sardinia, to the west, is like a ragged, empty sleeve, 
the severed hand of which {Corsica), although belonging to 
France, points northward to continental Italy. The northern 
frontier runs irregularly along the Alps, bounding France on 
the west, Switzerland and Austria on the north. The eastern 
boundary from Austria is an artificial line drawn from the Alps 
to the head of the Adriatic Sea. 

J 103. Surface and Rivers. — Italy comprises the steep slope 
of the Alps, sheltering a series of deep fjord-like inland lakes, 
of which the three largest, Magrsriore, Ck>nio, and Garda are 
the most beautiful in the world. Their clear blue waters reflect 
the silvery oUve-groves and vineyards of the shores, and bright 
green oak and dark pine forests of the mountain-side running 
up through a strip of grassy pasture land to the high black crags 
crested with spotless snow. Rivers from these lakes flow down 
to the flat plain of Lombardy, and join the chief river of Italy, 
the Po, flowing eastward, banked high above the adjacent land, 
to a delta which advances every year farther into the shallow 
Adriatic. The Apennines, curling round from the western Alps, 
run along the peninsula, and reappear in Sicily. Toward the 
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north of the range the beautiful ^jjiO flowing west, and the 
yellow Tiber, pouring its turbid 'waters southward, rise close 
together. The west coast has deep water, and is broken by 
a succession of fine bays, with capes between, continued seaward 
in little groups of islets, but the east coast is shallow and 
nearly featureless. Flat, fever-haunted marshes stretching at the 
base of the mountains are now being drained and made healthy 
by the planting of Eucalyptus^trees. Active volcanoes shake 
the southern districts and the neighbouring islands with occa- 
sional eruptions; and earthquakes, sometimes causing great 
damage, are common. There is no coal in Italy, but valuable 
iron-ores have been mined in the Isle of Elba for centuries, and 
iron, copper, and asbesto s occur, though little worked, in the 
Alpine slopes. The finest white marble is quarried at Carkara, 
in the northern Apennines, and in Sicili/ there are great mines of 
sulphur. 

^104. Climate and Crops. — The rainfall is abundant, but 
"amiost confined to autumn, when the rivers are subject to sudden 
and serious floods. In the north the winters are often cold, and 
snow sometimes falls, but in the south tfeey are warm and pleasant. 
Summer is everywhere very hot, and, as in Spain, the sirocco or 
hot wind from Africa, and the mistral or cold wind from the 
Alps often bring about great extremes. The sky in Italy is 
intensely blue, and the air singularly clear, so that the grand 
Sjcene ry and fine architecture are sharply visible at great dis- 
tances. Wheat is the chief grain crop, but r oBize is largely 
grown, its flour forming the unwholesome food of the poor 
(polenta). In the hot low lands of Lombardy, watered by 
canals constructed ages before those of Holland, noe is 
extensively raised. The vine flourishes, and Italy now comes 
next to France in wj ne- mak ing^; the olive produces its oil- 
yielding fruit in abundance; chestnut s are cultivated for 
food, and mulbfirry trees support swarms of silkworms. In 
the south, dates, figs, oranges, and similar fruit are as plen- 
tiful as in Spain. Cattle -raising is pursued as of old in the 
Alpine valleys. The original name of Italy meant ^ ycattl e^ 
Butter and cheese are largely exported, and so are hens' eges 
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in millions, but silk, wine, and oliyjs oil are the characteristic 
and largest exports. ^^ 

196. History. — The ancient Romans, an early Aryan people 
coming after and mixing with the Kelts, conquered nearly the 
whole known world. To this day the solid stone causeways they 
built throughout Europe, in the time when all roads led to Rome, 
remain in use. This nation of stern soldiers became weak as 
it grew wealthy. The Teutonic tribes of the north, and more 
savage hordes from the east, won back their old lands and invaded 
Italy, breaking the Empire into two parts, the western and eastern. 
At a later time the Arabs came from the south and took posses- 
sion of Siciily and some parts of the peninsula. From these 
mixed races the Italian people have sprung, speaking a lan- 
guage which, like French and Spanish, is derived from the classic 
Latin. The Ccesar or nominal head of the Western Empire in the 
Middle Ages was a German, and this is why the name of Kaiser 
is retained by the German and Austrian Emperors (§§ 169-183). 
The Pope, the head of the Roman Catholic Church, gradually 
grew to rival the Emperor in power, and governed all Christendom 
from his huge palace, the Vatican, in Rome. Numerous com- 
mercial republics, such as those of Genoa and Venice, sprung 
up in the peninsula during the Middle Ages ; but their power 
declined when the Portuguese and Spaniards discovered the Cape 
route to India and the new world of America. After a tempor- 
ary union under Napoleon^s iron rule, Italy became a group of 
separate states, including the kingdom of Sardinia on that island 
and the north-west of the peninsula, the duchies of Tuscany^ 
Parma^ and Modena, the Austrian provinces of Loinhardy and 
Venetia on the great plain and the Adriatic shore, the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies in the south, and the States of the Churchy 
where the Pope was absolute master around Rome. The King of 
Sardinia, with French aid, captured Lombardy from Austria in 
1859 (§ 135). In 1860 his patriotic general. Garibaldi, zealous 
for a free and united Italy, conquered the Sicilies and extended 
the kingdom. In 1866 Austria gave up Venetia, and finally, in 
1870, the French soldiers who had kept the Pope in his posses- 
sions were recalled to resist the German invasion, and United 
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Italy was completed by the King entering Rome. Since that 
time the Popes have never left the Vatican, nor acknowledged 
the government of the country. 

' 106. One old little aristocratic republic in the rugged north- 
jeastern Apennines has not been absorbed in Italy. Its name 
is SAN MARINO, and its whole area is less than 5 miles 
square. The only newspaper published in the one town is the 
San Marino Philatelist, devoted to stamp-collecting. 

A/ 197. People. — The Italians, being proud of their past, are 
determined to show themselves worthy of the great Roman 
empire and of the mercantile republics which followed it. The 
seaports are increasing in prosperity, the wbx ja.ayy^ is one of 
the strongest in Europe, and schools are being established every- 
where ; yet poverty and ignorance are widespread. Two-thirds 
of the grown-up people can neither read nor write, the great cities 
are full of J)egg^arSj and bands of brigands (robbers) still haunt 
the southern mountains. The prevailing religion is Roman 
Catholic, but other forms are now fully tolerated. The govern- 
ment is a strictly limited monarchy, but the parliament re- 
presents a small section of the people, for only those able to 
read and write can vote. The sweet-voiced dark-complexioned 
Italians are born artists.; nowhere else in the world is such 
taste shown in decorating houses and churches, in painting and 
sculpture. The population is very dense, and many emigrants 
leave their country every year, going chiefly to South America • 
hundreds of Italian musicians and image-sellers wander through 
every country of Europe, but always wish to return to their 
beloved Italy. The taxes are ruinously heavy. 
)UJLQS, Towns of the Plain and Eastern Italy. — The king- 
dom is divided into sixty-nine small provinces corresponding to 
counties, but the old larger divisions are generally used for popu- 
lar purposes. MILAJJ (^^^) is now the junction for the St. 
Q-othard Railway, but its vast white marble cathedral crowded 
with statues recalls its ancient glory as the capital of Lombard^, 
The neighbouring town of Bergamo (like others near it) has a 
raw silk market to which the villagers of the lower Alpine 
valleys flock daily during the season with their baskets of cocoons 
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for sale. A railway at the base of the Alps runs eastward 
through Verona, where the Brenner line (§ 185) joins, to 
VENICE. (150), once powerful enough to control the commerce 
of the world, but now more famous for beauty than trade. A 
hundred and twenty islands linked by marble bridges support 
this Queen of the Adriatic. The marble palaces rise straight 
from the warm glimmering water, with broad landing stairs to 
which the silent gondolas glide. The lion of St. Mark still 
crowns its ancient column in one of the wide squares which lie 
between the network of canals. 

^rppiy (Torino, 330) in Piedmont (i.e. " Hillfoot "), a great 
silk-w^eaving city at a curve of the river Po, is the junction for 
the Mont Peni s Tunnel,irom France. The railway running 
south-eastward straight along the eastern slope of the Apennines 
past the grim fortress of Alessandria, the fine old ducal cities 
Parma and Modena, and BOLOGNA (140), with its 800 year- 
old university, follows the old Emilian road which gave its name 
to the provinca The railway threads its way past the busy 
Adriatic port Ancona under the shadow of the Q-ran SaBSo 
or Great Rock (9500 feet high), the chief summit of the Apen- 
nines, in the rugged province of the Abruzzi, to the antler-shaped 
harbour of Brindisi in Apulia near the heel of the **boot," 
where the Australian and Indian mails are shipped for the Suez 
Canal. The mountainous provinces of Basilicata and Calabria 
surround the square Gulf of Taranto, and are peopled by the most 
ignorant, superstitious, and lawless of the Italians. 

109. Sicily, separated by the Strait of Messina, where the 
famous whirlpool of Charyhdis is no longer a terror to sailors, 
possesses a fine harbour in the earthquake-shaken MESS ] 
(150). M ount ^Etq a. in spite of its frequent erupttoAs 
surrounded by a'niecklace of towns, the largest being called 
CATANIA^ (120) from its proximity to the mountain. There 
are no ^small villages in Sicily, even the farm servants live in 
towns, walking a long way to their work. Syracuse, on the 
south, is near the old Greek city where Archimedes lived and 
worked out his great discoveries. Marsala, on the west, exports 
the wine called after it, and, greatest of all, PALEKMO (270) 
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raises its palm-shaded domes from a bare rocky height on the 
north coast. The little Lipari islands include the ever active 
volcano of Stromboli, whose red glare is a natural lighthouse, 
and VuloanA, ^ cillfed^ after Vulcan, the god of Fire, whence 
comes the name volcano, lipt^ 

--^200. Towns of Western Italy. — On the west coast of the 
mainland the blue Tyrrhenian Sea ripples over the sand of the 
crescent-like curve of the Bay of^^Naples between the pictur- 
esque islets of Capri on the south, and Ischia to the north. In 
the centre of the curve Mount Vesuvius raises its massive 
cone, marked by steaming lava-streams and subject to sudden 
outbursts of tremendous violence. ^^J'^A^-t'B^ (^20), the largest 
town of Italy, and one of the most beautiful, may still be called 
Neapolis or New City, in contrast with the buried streets of 
Pompeii and Heroulaneum, two small Eoman towns suddenly 
overwhelmed by ashes from Vesuvius in 79 a.d., and recently 
partially excavated. 3£lome (460), a name associated with the 
military might of the Caesars long ago, and the tyranny of the 
Popes in the Middle Ages, is now the capital of Italy. Standing 
on the difficultly navigable Tiber, and hemmed round by un- 
healthy plains and mountain barriers, it is of little commercial 
importance, but it is full of such ruins as theJForum, the 
Coliseum, where the fights of gladiators took plafce, the 
triumphal arches of Eoman victors, and the dark labyrinth of 
the catacombs underground, where the early Christians buried 
their dead. Huge St. Peter's, with its majestic dome and wide- 
spreading colonnades, is the chief of the 365 churches whose 
towers stand out against the sky. LEGHOIIN, {Livomo, 100), a 
trading seaport of Tuscan^/, is joined by rail through Pisa, cele- 
brated for its leaning tower, to ^QJ^Ei&CE (Firenze, 200), the 
artistic centre of the world. The collections of pictures there 
are unrivalled, and few towns have been the birthplace or 
home of so many great men in the past — Dante, Galileo, 
Savonarola, Michael Angelo, and many others made it famous. 
The strong naval harbour of Spezia, and the commonplace 
thriving mercantile seaport GENOA ( 21Q\ "the superb," make 
the picturesque but barren mountainous province of Liguria 

R 
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of vast importance. In Sardinia^ although nearly as large as 
Sicily, the only important towns are Cagli^i in the south, and 
Sassari in the north. One industry* has given the name of 
sardines to a small fish which is exported preserved in oil. 
_^. 201. Malta. — A group of three small islands due south of 
Sicily forms the British Crown colony of MALTA , maintained 
as a naval' station on the road to India. The^.^ort of Valetta, 
in the largest island, is strongly fortified and dways occupied by 
a British garrison. The rocks are scarcely covered with earth, 
much of which was imported from Sicily, but the fertility is 
great in spring, and the earliest potatoes for the London market 
are grown here. 

The Balkan Peninsula. 

-r- 202. Surface. — In the north-east this peninsula is bounded 
by the steep southern slope of the Transylvanian Alps, at the 
base of which the great plain of the Danube, hemmed in on the 
south by the Balkan chain, sweeps eastward to the Black Sea. 
The west and south are filled with rough irregular mountain 
ranges confusedly massed, and usually thickly wooded. The 
Rhodope Mountains wall in the wide triangular valley of the 
Maritza to the south-west. Mount Olympus, the highest 
summit of the region, viewed by the ancient Greeks with sacred 
awe as the dw^elling-place of the gods, rises in solitary grandeur 
on the east coast exactly in 40** N. The Pindus Range runs 
down the centre of the peninsula, being continued by Mount 
Parnassus, the fabled haunt of the Muses, to the chains that 
fill the almost detached peninsula of Morea, whose isthmus gave 
that name to geography. It is impossible to describe the rich 
indentations of the southern coast, which is connected with the 
similar shores of the .^gean Sea in Asia Minor by the Grecian 
Archipelago, hundreds of 

" Sprinkled isles 
Lily on lily, that o'erlace the sea 
And laugh their pride when the light wave lisps Greece." 

On the map the lands of Ancient Greece look like the skeleton of 
an outstretched hand, a powerless relic of past strength. The 
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Black Sea coast of the peninsula is very shallow, little indente'S, 
has no islands, and is broken by only one river of importance, 
the mighty Danube. The climate is throughout warm and 
sunny, except on the mountains, resembling that of Italy ; but 
only on the river plains and valleys is the soil fertile, the rest 
of the region is better adapted for forests and pasture -lands 
than for agriq|[ture. Minerals are abundant, but little 
wbrked, and centiiries of bad government have let many grand 
Roman roads fall into utter disrepair. Except in the plain of 
the Danube there is but one great railway, and this was com- 
pleted only in 1888. Crossing the broad melancholy Save at its 
junction with the Danube, the line runs up the Morava valley, 
and bifurcates on a barren granite high plain, one branch crossing 
to the valley of the Vardar, and descending it southward to 
Salonika, the other passing south-eastward over the rugged 
heights south of the Balkans down the fertile Maritza valley 
and on to Constantinople. 

203. People. — ^Albanians, mountaineers of a very ancient 
race, live in the west ; in the south are Greeks, descended and 
degenerated from the early Aryan settlers; in the south-east 
dwell the Ottoman Turks, a warlike Mongolian race, named 
after the Caliph Otho who led the invasion of Europe. Farther 
north there are BulgEirs, originally Mongolian, but now merged 
with the Slavs, who form the greater part of the population, and 
Rumans, the descendants of the Roman colonists in the days of 
the Eastern empire. Jews and sripsies are very numerous. 
.-- 204. History. — No part of Europe has a more eventful 
history than this, and changes in boundaries are still in progress. 
The separate states of Greece occupying the south of the penin- 
sula had been part of the Eoman empire for centuries before 
Constantine, the first Christian emperor, gave his name to Con- 
stantinople, which became the capital of the Eastern Empire. 
Repeated invasions broke up this monarchy. The Bulgarians 
founded a great empire, the Slavs formed the kingdom of Servia, 
and other states were made by northern invaders, but the Arabs 
and Moors who conquered the Iberian and Italian lands in the 
Middle Ages were successfully repulsed. In the be^\»s^%^^ *^^ 
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fourteenth century the terrible Turks, who had forced their way 
through Asia Minor, conquering as they passed, began to pour 
across the narrow strait. All Europe was combined against them, 
but they captured Constantinople in 1453, and spread in a 
triumphant wave over the entire peninsula, northward through 
Hungary, and eastward round the Black Sea, blotting out all the 
existing nations. The oppressed Christians uaier Turkish rule 
never ceased to struggle for freedom, and since the seventeenth 
century Turkish power has diminished, while the old nations 
have revived one by one. Greece, whose war of independence 
is celebrated in the poetry of Byron, became free in 1830. The 
Slavs and Kumans of the north gradually acquired self-govern- 
ment. Finally, Russia made war with Turkey in defence of the 
remaining Slav provinces, after which the Sultan agreed to the 
Treaty of Berlin in 1878, which made Servia and Rumania 
independent kingdoms, Montenegro a free principality, attached 
Bosnia to Austria-Hungary, gave several possessions on the Black 
Sea to Russia, enlarged Greece, and restored Bulgaria to the 
position of a self-governing principality, only nominally subject 
to Turkey. 

Rumania. 

JOS. RUMANIA, proudly retaining the name, and in a 
Jed form the language of the Romans, stretches from the 
wooded valley of the southern slope of the Transylvanian Alps 
and Carpathians (where the gipsies still catch and tame brown 
bears) over the level plain. It is bounded by the Pruth on the 
east, and the broad Danube on the south. The Dohrvdscha, a 
strip of the Black Sea coast, extending to the Danube and in- 
cluding its entire .delta, is part of the country. The district of 
the fertile Danube plain was formerly Wallachia, the slope of the 
Carpathians to the east Moldavia, but the people are the same 
in both — the men dignified, and the women particularly grjgtce- 
ful. The prevailing religfion is that of the Greek Church, 
resembling the Roman Catholic in many points, but not under 
the control of the Pope at Rome. Education is now fairly well 
cared for. Afirriculture is the leading industry, -wheat being 
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grown almost entirely for export, and maize mainly as food 
for the people. 

206. Towns.— BucftarM (220), the ''Joyful City,'' is the 
capital, in the middle of the fertile plain with good railway 
communication. At its port, Giukgevo (20 miles distant), on 
the Danube, the international council, which manages the naviga- 
tion of that rivto, meets. The Danube, unlike other rivers, is an 
international higrhway free to the vessels of all nations from 
the Svlina mouth (the only one of the three entrances kept open 
for vessels by engineering works) to the Iron Gate. Gax^t z. 
where there is a sharp bend, is the chief harbour for ocean-going 
grain ships. The beautiful and finely situated Jj^f^y (70), 
on the Kussian frontier in the north, was formerly capital of 
Moldavia. 

Servia. 

-j2^ 207. SERVIA, south of the Save and the Danube, and west 
of Bumania, is a mountainous land rustling with oak and 
beech forests, overrun with herds of hungry swine which, 
when sold, are sent to Hungary or Kumania to fatten. The 
Servians or Serbs are a purely Slav race, whose boast is that they 
have no nobles because they are all noble; but though brave 
and honest they are lazy. Their fine forests have been almost 
destroyed in many places, and not replaced, and farming is 
carried on in a very old-fashioned and wasteful way ; but mines 
have lately been opened which promise prosperity, as the ancient 
rocks of the country contain both coal and metals. The old 
Roman road to Constantinople followed the same track as the 
new International railway which starts from Belgrati (i.e. White 
Town^ 50), the capital at the junction of the Save and Danube, 
and runs up the rocky valley of the Morava to Nisch, where the 
lines for Constantinople and Salonika diverge (§ 202). 

Montenegro. 

j4^08. The principality of MONTENEGRO {Chemag&ra or 
Black Mountain) is the home of a warlike race of Slavs, whose 
exploits, some say, have fixed the name of Black ox: Bi^ 
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on their ragged gray limestone mountains. They are thorough 
mountaineers, ignorant and superstitious in spite of education 
laws, but loyally obeying their prince, who rules as an absolute 
monarch. The Treaty of 1878 brought them the little Adriatic 
seaport of Dulcigno, and good roads have only recently been 
made from the capital Cejtinje to the other villages and to the 
coast. Flea-powder is almost the only export. 

. Bulgaria. 

.^p^OQ. BULQ-ARIA, separated from Rumania by the lower 
Danube, extends southward over the granite high plain which 
separates the valleys of the Morava and Maritza, where its capital 
&(ifia (50) is a station on the International railway. The con- 
vent-dotted Rhodope Range (in Turkish called Desoto Dagh or 
Mount of Monks) with its steep peaks forms the southern 
boundary. The Balkan Mountains forming the northern buttress 
of this high plain curve eastward to the Black Sea, falling with 
a gentle slope covered with woods and cultivated fields to the 
barren Danube plain on the north, and sinking abruptly to the 
fertile Maritza valley on the south The Shipk^\]59(P? crossing 
this range, and the northern fortress of Plevna, were the scenes 
of great battles in 1877 between the Turks and Russians. Tir- 
NO^A, the ancient capital, a quaint town on one of the lovely 
river valleys of the north Balkan slope, Rus^oflm, a Danube 
port opposite Giurgevo, and the harbour of "V^ajna on the Black 
Sea, with a railway to Rustchuk, are the principal towns of 
Northern Bulgaria. In Southern Bulgaria {Eastern Eumelia), 
Ph illipo polis (named after Philip of Macedon), on the Inter- 
national ^railway, is a manufacturing town. A branch line runs 
to Burgas on the Black Sea. The Bulgarians have suffered 
much from Turkish oppression, but have now a free democratic 
government, and are slowly improving in education. They are, 
almost all. Christians of the Greek ChurcL Besides the growth 
of grain and the rearing of s'wine and sheep, roses are greatly 
cultivated. The air of whole districts is scented by the perfume 
of fields of roses which supply honey to swarms of bees, and 
are distilled to form otto of roses. 
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Greece. 

^210. The modern kingdom of Q-RBBOB has regained from 
Turkey much of the land which was held by the ancient nations, 
the memory of whose greatness gives interest to every hill and 
island of the little country. But only one-quarter of the Hellenes 
or Greeks live in the independent country ; the rest are scattered 
through the islands and continental provinces of Turkey, all 
speaking a language closely resembling classical Greek, and 
members, as a rule, of the Greek Catholic Church. They are 
a nation of sailors and traders ; they have a keen eye to business, 
and can even get the better of Jews in a bargain, but they are 
often dishonest and quarrelsome. 

211. Towns. — Continental Greece contains the agricultural 
plain of Thessaly in the north-east with one important modern 
town Larissa. Farther south Thermopylae, where hot springs 
flow as of old, is no longer the narrow pass between the ^Eta 
Mountains and the sea that the famous Three Hundred defended,, 
for a neighbouring river has silted up the shore into a wide low 
plain, ^fieng (110), in the south-east, is again the capital, and 
a new city of white marble is rising amidst the ruins of 3000 
years under the shadow of the Acropolis, still crowned by the 
severe but stately columns of the ruined Parthenon. The 
PiR^us, as fine a harbour as ever, is 7 miles distant by rail. 
A ship-canal crosses the narrow isthmus to Corinth ; and a 
railway runs from Athens along the north coast of the Morea in 
view of Helicon and Parnassus which rise over the vineyards on 
the opposite side, to Patras, a flourishing seaport where olive oil 
and CTirrants (so named from Corinth) are shipped. The Jomcm 
Is lands^ o n the west, of which QO^fii (the Gibraltar of the Adriatic), 
Cephalonia, and Zante are the largest, were ceded to Greece by 
the British Government, which had possessed them since the be- 
ginning of the century. On the east the long island JVegropont 
is separated by the tumultuous strait of Buripus, where Aristotle 
is said to have drowned himself because he could not understand 
the cause of its currents. Little Paros, with marble quarries lik& 
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its neighbour Naxos, is the centre round which clusters the 
wheel-like island group of the OyolcLdes ; but Syra, on account 
of its active harbour of Hermoupolis, is the most important 
member of the group. Close to Santorin, in the south, are 
volcanic islands which were recently upheaved. 

211a. SAMOS, near the coast of Asia Minor, is a princi- 
pality peopled mainly by Greeks, but subject to Turkey. 

Ottoman Empire or Turkey. 

s(^ 212. Boundaries. — The hold of the invading Turks on the 
peninsula is now very slight, the " immediate " provinces of the 
great OTTOMAN EMPIRE being reduced to Rumelia in the 
south (the ancient Macedonia and Thrace), and Albania in the 
west; but the empire stretches across the narrow strait and 
over the high peninsula of Asia Minor, along the south shore of 
the Black Sea, where its borders have been pushed westward 
by Russia. Two narrow strips diverge from the main body of 
the Empire in 30° N., that on the east comprising the broad, 
fertile valley of Mesopotamia and the western shore of the 
shallow Persian Gulf; that on the west side occupying the 
harbourless east coast of the Mediterranean and the mountainous 
east coast of the Red Sea. The entire area is 6 J times that of 
the United Kingdom, but only y^^th of it is in Europe. The 
Ottoman Emperor or Sultan is nominally the lord of Egypt, 
which pays him tribute, and ruler of Tripoli in Africa. 

213. The island of CYPRUS, resembling in outline the head 
of a shrimp, is a British Crown colony, although the Sultan is 
recognised as nominal head and receives part of the revenue. 
There is one seaport, Larnaka. Although Cyprus gave its 
name to copper, which was chiefly mined there in ancient times, 
the island is now purely agricultural — vines, cotton, dates, 
sugar, and other semi-tropical vegetation being grown. 

214. Q-ovemment and People. — The government of the 
Ottoman empire is absolute, the Sultan's word is law, although 
he must rule according to the precepts of the Koran. But as the 
government of the provinces is given to officials, Pashas, who 
sell the right of collecting taxes to any one willing to run the 
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risk of repaying himself by oppressing the people, the land is 
badly governed, and the ignorant peasants are kept abjectly poor. 
The settled Turks are a peaceable and home-loving people, tolerant 
of strangers who hold different views, and calmly resigned to 
any misfortune which may befall themselves ; " Kismet " {It is 
fate) is an expression in continual use. Many races with many 
religions people the Empire, but Mohammedanism of the 
orthodox form called Sunnite is most widespread, the Sultan 
being the " Commander of the Faithful," or head of that religion. 
Every village has its domed mosque, with a slender minaret 
from which a man calls the people to prayers at stated times 
every day, as the Koran prohibits the use of bells. Moham- 
medans always wear their turbans or caps, but take off their 
shoes in the mosque or at home. Wotnen are rarely seen in the 
streets, and then closely veiled ; they are kept secluded in special 
rooms in the house, and are greatly despised. A man may have 
as many as four wives if he can afford to keep them. Strong 
drink is prohibited, and the true Turks are consequently a sober 
people, greatly addicted, however, to smoking the fine tobacco 
grown in their European provinces. The chief industry of the 
Empire is agriciilture, badly managed, although carpet- 
weaving and some other manufactures are carried on lazily. 

216. Towns of Turkey in Europe. — The wild mountains 
of Albania, extending from Servia to Greece, and including the 
ancient Epirus, are peopled by a fierce and handsome race, whose 
bravery in war and plunder has never been surpassed. Many 
have become nominal Mohammedans, and all are as ignorant as 
they are daring and vindictive. The want of roads and towns, 
and the inhospitable character of the people, make Albania the 
least visited part of Europe. Ancient Macedonia is full of 
fertile valleys, like that of the Vardar, down which comes the 
railway from Servia to S ALON ![ILA^( Thessalonica, 150), a sea- 
port which may become one of the first in the Mediterranean 
from its position on the iEgean Sea. The trident-shaped Chal- 
cidice bears the celebrated Mount Ath os_ on its eastern penin- 
sula, where 9000 monks dwell in seclusion, and no woman has 
been allowed to enter this strip of land for 1400 ^^aax^. K\^^^sBc^» 
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Thrace, the lower valley of the Maritza, is in great part a dreary 
and unhealthy plain. Gallipoli, on the Dardanelles, the first 
European capture of the Turks, is their chief naval station. 
A^Ri^JSQELfi (70), named after the Roman Emperor Hadrian, 
has several manufactories in its tree-shaded streets. iJ^nstan- 
tinople (900, anciently Byzantium) is unequalled for position, 
standing on the narrow Bosphorus (literally Oxford), where the 
sea-pathways to east and west cross the land roads to north and 
south. The beautiful channel of the Golden Horn curls inwards 
from the Bosphorus between the city of the Turks or Stamhul 
(where the great Church of St. Sophia, now a mosque, raises 
its vast and graceful dome above a crowd of slender minarets), 
and the suburbs of Galata and Pera, where most of the foreign 
merchants and the ambassadors live. Scutari, omthe Asiatic 
side of the strait, is another suburb. ^i^^^^*^^'^(\ 
JipiQ, Towns of Asia Minor. — Asia Minor was the original 
^ome of most of the domestic plants and animals spread over 
the civilised world. The chief wild creatures of the region are 
now the bear, wolf, jackal, and the long-tailed little jerboa. 
As the Ionia of the earliest Greeks, it was the birthplace of 
Homer, Pythagoras, and Herodotus, and it is full of ancient 
historic cities, including the ruins of Troy and of Ephesus, 
Pergamos, and the rest of the "seven churches of Asia." 
Locusts are a plague to the farmer, and storks are protected 
in order to feed on the dreaded insects. The inhabitants are 
largely Greeks, w^ho also people the Sporades in the ^Egean Sea, 
and the great island of Crete midway between Asia Minor and 
Greece. S MYR NA (200), on a splendid bay right opposite 
Athens, is the great commercial centre of Anatolia (or Turkish 
Asia Minor). Short railways into the interior bring down 
agricultural and forest produce for export; whole shiploads of 
valonia, the acorn-cups of a small oak, and immense quantities of 
opium and dried fruits, especially figs, being sent out. 4SS2Sf- ^^ 
ancient Galatia, on the central high-plain of the peninsula, and 
reached by rail from Scutari, is best known from the wool of its 
fine-haired goats. Sinope, a harbour on the Black Sea, witnessed 
a famous sea-fight in the Crimean War, when the Turkish fleet 
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was destroyed. Turkey includes the western slopes of the moun- 
tainous high plains of Armenia; the majestic snow -wrapped 
summit of Moimt^Aj^jrat shooting up 1000 feet higher than 
Mont Blanc, marks the point where Turkey, Russia, and Persia 
meet. The Armenians are a Christian Aryan race, but more 
than half of them nve scattered through other countries, many 
in Britain, as merchants and bankers. The less cultivated 
Kurds, another native race dwelling round the shores of the 
salt Lake Van, remain in their own land. At Erzerum, on 
the western Euphrates, where the streets are blocked with snow 
for half the year on account of its altitude, the camel caravans 
from Persia halt on their way to the port of T rebizond on the 
Black Sea. 

y 217. Mesopotamia. — The powerful empires of Chaldea 
and Assyria grew up and disappeared in the plains of Meso- 
potamia ; the ruins of Babylon on the Euphrates, of the " ex- 
ceeding great city Nineveh" on the Tigris, and the numerous 
rock sculptures and arrow-head inscriptions on ancient clay 
tablets alone remain to tell their greatness. B AGDA D (180), 
on the Tigris^ had 2,000,000 inhabitants when it was the capital 
of the Saracen empire " in the golden prime of good Haroun-al- 
Raschid," the hero of the Arabian Nights. Now it has lost its 
old splendour, though still full of grand mosques and half-ruined 
palaces in narrow filthy streets, which are overrun with half- 
wild doers, the only scavengers. The Shat-el-Arah or united 
stream of the Tigris and Euphrates flows through groves of 
the richest date-palms, their golden fruit being exported in 
immense quantities from BugaoRA. A telegraph line from India 
passes along the Euphrates valley and through Asia Minor to 
Constantinople. 

218. Arabia. — Although only some of the coast margin of 
the great Arabian peninsula is occupied by Turkey, the whole is 
one country as far as the people are concerned, and the free 
high-spirited Bedouin or Arabs, who have led a wandering life 
unchanged in their ways for thousands of years, care little in 
whose territory they may happen to be. The Arabs, although a 
Semitic people, are faithful Mohammedans, following the Sunnite 
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traditions; they are remarkable for their powers of endurance 
and temperance, taking food only once a day, for their hospit- 
ality and absolute truthfulness. Though content with little, all 
they have must be of the best ; the Arab horse is the finest 
breed in the world, the Arab ass is a noble and beautiful 
animal, and the Arab camel carries its heavy burdens uncom- 
plainingly over the desert for days at a time without either food 
or drink. Most of the peninsula is waterless and barren. No 
explorer has yet ventured into the soft shifting sands of the 
south, and the intense heat and driving sands of even the northern 
deserts cannot be borne by any but the hardy natives. The 
coffee shrub was first cultivated on the slopes to the Bed Sea ; 
fiTum-yielding acacias and drugs of various kinds are also grown, 
but the date-palm is the main support of the people. Lions, 
panthers, ostriches, and several kinds of antelope are found 

in some parts of the peninsula. 

The independent State of OMAN, under British protection, 

contains the important harbour of Maskat, just outside the 

Persian Gulf ; this is the most thickly peopled part of Arabia, 

and in the days of the Sabceans it maintained a powerful fleet. 

The British fortress and coaling station of ADEN, on the 
south-west, has one of the best harbours in the world, and the 
hottest and driest climate. For months at a time the garrison 
have to distil sea-water for drinking and washing purposes. 

The western coast of Arabia along the Bed Sea is under direct 
Turkish rule, forming the provinces of Yemen in the south, with 
Mocha, whence coffee was once exported, Hejas in the centre, 
and Arabia Petrcea in the north. In Hejas, 4^D£^ is the 
busy seaport of Mecca (70 miles inland), the holy city where 
Mohammed was born. Since every good Mohammedan must see 
the sacred city once in his life, caravan tracks converge on 
Mecca from all sides, and 100,000 pilgrims visit it every year. 
Medjka, farther north, is the scene of the prophet's death. 
Arabia Petrcea^ east of the Gulf of Akabah, one of the forks of 
the Bed Sea, contains the dead stone city of Petra in a dismal 
gorge ; its streets of temples and tombs hewn out of the solid 
rock have not yet been fully explored. The wild, rocky peninsula 
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of Sinai is politically part of Egypt. As in Arabia, the desert 
land is furrowed by dried-up wadis or beds of water- courses. 

219. Sjrria. — The western fork of the Ottoman empire is 
richer in sacred memories of the past than any other part of the 
world. In Syria the ruins of BaaJbeok are the grandest pieces 
of masonry in existence. D AMASCUS (200), called the " eye 
of the East" from its appearance in a rich garden of verdure 
rimmed by red deserts, is still, as it has been for thousands of 
years, a manufacturing town. The Crusaders of the Middle Ages 
valued the Damascene sword-blaides they captured from their 
Saracen foes, and carried them over all Europe ; and the name of 
Damask was originally given to some of the costly fabrics from 
its looms. A road winds westward for 50 miles over the parallel 
ranges of the Anti- Lebanon where Mount Hermon stands, and 
Lebanon still darkened with cedar forests, which are peopled by 
Maronites and Druses^ to Beyrout^ This is a seaport without 
a harbour, vessels having to anchor half a mile from shore. 

220. Palestine, " the least of all lands " in size, is by far 
the greatest in the part it has played in history, as the ancient 
home of the Hebrews, and the centre from which the civilising 
light of Christianity radiated over the whole world. A narrow 
ridge of steep rocky hills runs parallel to the Mediterranean 
coast, on the highest part of which stands J erusalem , 2500 feet 
above sea-level, the mosque of Omar crowning the site of the 
ancient temple of Solomon. It is reached from Jaff a by a 
railway 54 miles long. To the east the ridge sinks in abrupt 
terraces to the deepest sunk plain known, along which the 
Jordan flows from between the Lebanon ranges through the 
little Sea of Galilee to the DeajJ,^a, the surface of its intensely 
salt water being 1300 feet beneath sea-level. This land, once 
thickly peopled, "flowing with milk and honey," and producing 
the olive and vine in wonderful abundance, is now barren and 
full of ruined towns. One reason of this is that the forests have 
been felled, and the terraces once built along the hills have been 
broken down ; winter torrents have thus washed away all the 
soil, and the fertility of the land, which enabled it to support a 
large population, has departed. 
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EASTBEN EUROPE AND NOKTHEBN ASIA 



RoasiAN Empire. 
331, History. — Various Slay tribes united to form the 
kingdoms of Poland and Lithuania in the centre of Europe in 
the early Middle Ages, whilst others, farther east and shut out 
from the sea on all sides by hostile nations, took the name of 
Russians from a Teutonic prince. The trading republic of 
Novgorod became one of the Baltic powers in the thirteenth 
century, when an invasion of Mongols or Tartars from the east 
subdued the rest of Russia. A new kingdom of Mtiscovy, 
with the capital at Moscow, threw off the Tartar yoke in the end 
of the fifteenth century, and absorbed N^ovgorod in the north, 
under Ivan the Terrible. Fifty years later the kingdom reached 
to the Caspian in the south, and then began to spread in Siberia 
to the east. Peter the Great in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century seized the south coast of the Gulf of Finland from the 
Swedes, and built St. Petersburg that his people might have 
a window toward western Europe. Under hia successor the 
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Tartars of the Black Sea coast were conquered, the peninsula 
of Crimea taketfj and at the close of the eighteenth century, when 
the rival Slav kingdom of Poland was destroyed and divided, the 
largest part was absorbed in Kussia. At the peace of 1809 
Finland, until then part of Sweden, was added to Eussia. The 
Empire extended over the Caucasus in 1864, and after the war 
with Turkey in 1878 absorbed Armenia, as far as Mount Ararat. 
The Siberian possessions grew until they covered the whole vast 
northern plain, to the Pacific Ocean on the east, and from the 
Arctic Sea to the buttress ranges of the Central Asian high plains. 
Kussian rule is still extending over the Mongolian tribes to the 
south. Alaska, the extreme west of America, was colonised in 
the end of last century, but was sold to the United States in 
1866 ; thus the Eussian Empire remains in Eurasia, of which it 
occupies nearly the whole northern half. 

\L. 222. Boundaries. — The Empire covers a continuous area 
TO times that of the United Kingdom, or one-sixth of the land 
surface of the Earth, but hundreds of thousands of square miles 
can never be inhabited. The shortest line between the great 
naval fortresses of Cronstadt on the Baltic and Vladivostok on 
the Pacific measures 4500 miles. In all the long coast-line there 
is scarcely a seaport, and over the whole surface not one river that 
is not blocked with ice for months every year. The Arctic Sea 
is the only boundary on the north ; on the west there are the 
Norwegian province of Finmark, the river Tomea bordering 
Sweden, and the Baltic. From Memel southward the frontier 
is purely artificial, curving as far west as 18** E., where it 
borders Germany, then sweeping round the Austrian province 
of Galicia to the rivers Pruth and Danube which mark off 
Eumania. On the south the frontiers are the Black Sea coast 
to 41^° N., and then a line drawn irregularly across the 
Armenian high plain adjoining Turkey and Persia, to the 
Caspian. Thence the boundary runs south-eastward to the 
Pamirs, where three empires, Eussia, China, and India, meet. 
Only 20 miles of Chinese and Afghan land here separate the 
Eussian and Indian frontiers. The boundary runs east along 
the slope of the great Asiatic buttress, follows the Amur 
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River for some distance, and finally turns southward along the 

Sea of Japan to the borders of Korea. 

^^23. Climate. — The natural conditions of this vast area 
are of course various, but everywhere the climate is strongly 
continental, the rainfall is less, the winters are colder, and«the 
summers hotter than those of any other places in "the same 
latitude (§ 57). The main traflac roads are the rivers and lakes, 
on which steamers jly^ but these are only available during the 
summer months. The west of Russia is well supplied with rail- 
ways, all under government control, and a great line is being 
constructed across Asia to the Pacific ; but in the east caravans 
of the hardy Bactrian camtels still carry the scanty merchandise. 
^^224. G-overmnent. — The Tsar, since 1721 called Emiieror 
^all the Bussias, can make laws as he pleases, but four great 
Boards or Councils nominated by him direct the administration 
of Imperial affairs. Jfhe Empire consists of eleven general 
governments with viceroys who represent the Tsar, and these 
are. divided into nearly a hundred special governments or pro- 
vinces, subdivided into numerous small districts or parishes. 

Liberty of • speech is not allowed ; it is a crime to say that 
the government is in error, or to express a wish for an elected 
parliament. The police system is so perfect that all the doings 
of any man in the country can be watched and reported without 
awakening his suspicions. Every book and newspaper must be 
examined and passed by the Qgnsor before publication, and 
foreign papers have everything objectionable blacked out before 
being delivered by the Post-Office. Although the Russians, as a 
rule, almost worship the Tsar, and submit good humouredly to 
all restrictions, the younger and more daring have formed several 
secret political societies, of which the NjMUsts are best known. 
On account of incautious political speeches by the students, one 
or more of the few universities is often closed. Education is 
greatly neglected, and Russia is "behind the times" in another 
way, for the Julian reckoningr or Old Style being retained, makes 
the date twelve days behind that of the rest of Europe. Thus, what 
is called the 1st of January in Russia is the 13th everywhere else. 

The army in time of peace numbers about 750,000 men, 
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but in case of war its strength rises by calling out the reserves 
to over 2,500,000. The proportion of cavalry is large, for Russia 
being a flat, thinly-peopled country, many horses are kept. 

#. European Russia. 

4h^^&, Surface. — European Russia, although only one-quarter 
01 the Empire, is larger than all the other states of Europe put 
together. From the great northern watershed (§ 93, 3) the 
Pechora flows north to the Arctic Sea, the Dwina to the 
White Sea, the widely branching tributaries of the vast Volga 
unite to enter the Caspian, the Don and Dnieper pour south- 
ward into the Black Sea, while the smaller Duna flows west- 
ward to the Baltic. Lake Onega communicates by a canal 
with the Volga on the south, and with Lake Ladoga on the 
west. The latter, the largest sheet of fresh water in Europe, 
overflows by the short, swift Neva into^ the Gulf of Finland. 
The whole connected system has over 20,000 miles of navigation. 
In the extreme north the Arctic Sea is fringed with tundras^ 
succeeded by a broad belt of great pine and birch forests, in the 
clearings of which flax, rye, and oats are grown. Farther 
south the whole breadth of the land is covered with a rustling 
sea of oak, beech, and lime trees, with wheat and hemp 
fields in the open ground. Between the Carpathians and the 
Urals, south of the forest zone, a wide strip of deep vegetable 
soil is known as the Land of the Black Earth ; here wheat and 
maize are grown in enormous quantities, although there are few- 
trees, and in the south of it the vine ripens-|_ Finally, round 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, and far to the east, there are 
steppe-lands, their rich grass is grazed over by herds of horses 
and cattle in spring, but they are desert wastes of dust during the 
summer's heat. In winter they are plains of snow ; the roads 
are only marked by a line of stakes, and the sledge of a chance 
traveller is often pursued by hungry wolves as shown in the picture 
(Fig. 7). Bears live in many of the forests, and wolves are so 
common that thousands of sheep and 200 people were killed by 
them in 1889 ; but the squirrel is the most abundant wild animal. 
I 226. People. — The inhabitants are maml^ qI XJcia^^s:^ t^vr.^^ 
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and the established religion is that of the Greek Catholic Church. 
But there are Finns in the nortii, Tartars, Greeks, Turks, Circas- 
sians, and other tribes in the south, Germans, Rumanians, and 
nearly half of the whole Jewish race in the west, each with their 
own forms of faith. Until 1861 most of the peasants were serfs, 
sold with the land they lived on ; but Tsar Alexander II. freed 
them. Ignorance and poverty prevail to a frightful extent, and 
although there are 2,000,000 more births than deaths every year, 
the general health is lower .and the death-rate is greater than 
in any other country of Europe. The Russians are kindly but 
lazy, and domestic animals are very well treated. The pigeon, 
being viewed as a sacred bird, is never killed. ,// 
^227. In the Grand-duchy of Finland the scenery of lakes 
and forests is unsurpassed. The Rapids of Imatra, between 
Lake Saima and Lake Ladoga, are considered the finest in 
Europe. The people (§ 111), stimulated by the severity of the 
climate and the barrenness of the soil, are enterprising and 
industrious. Unlike the Russians, they are well educated, and 
have a representative parliament, over which the Tsar presides 
as Grand-duke. The State Church is Lutheran, as in Sweden. 
Swedish is the language of the educated people ; the Russian 
calendar is not used, and the coinage differs from that of the 
Empire. Helshngfors (50), the capital and a university town, 
is defended by the great fortifications of Sveaborg, built on 
seven islands off the harbour. Viborg, farther east, is next in 
importance, and Abo, in the south-west, is the most ancient city. 
-■^1,223, The three Baltic provinces, once the domains of the 
German knights, still contain a great number of Germans, mixed 
with the original peoples. The old Hanse port RIGA (180), on 
the Gulf of Riga, at the mouth of the Duna, is one of the most 
important Russian seaports, sending out oats, rye, hemp, and 
timber. The harbour of Reval is free from ice much longer 
than St. Petersburg, and in winter imported goods go by rail to 
the capital. St. H^ttrgbtirfl (1000) was planned by Peter the 
Great (§ 221), before the western provinces were captured. The 
forced labour of 150,000 workmen raised its wide streets and 
stately squares of regular buildings on a foundation of wooden 
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piles driven deep into the low marshy islands which form the 
delta of the Neva. The quays lining the river, the pillars of 
the numerous grand churches, and many of the pavements, are 
built of Finnish or Scottish granite. The straight railway to 
Mos cow, 360 miles south-east, was the first built in Russia. 
Cronstajdj, on an island off the mouth of the Neva, is an 
impregnable fortress, the strongest in the world, and until a 
ship canal was opened to St. Petersburg in 1885, it was the 
seaport of the capital. 

^J29. Northern Russia, inhabited by the wandering Lapps, 
id their reindeer on the dreary tundras, and the heathen 
Id*, a small nation of fishers and hunters, has only a few 
settlements of true Russians, and these are the most uncultivated 
of their kind. The pine forests south of the tundras supply 
timber and tar for export at Archangel on the White Sea during 
the four unfrozen months. Oats, rye, and flax are grown. 
wr^ 230. IJoland, no longer even a name politically, is strug- 
gling to retain its old Polish language and the Roman Catholic 
religion. Education is more general and industry much more 
developed than in the eastern districts, since it lies close to 
Germany and Austria, and contains part of the Silesian coal- 
field. LODZ (140) is the chief cotton -spinning town of 
Russia, but WARSAW (500) excels it in everj^ other respect. 
This city, finely built in the form of a crescent on the left bank 
of the Vistula, is a university town, and 200,000 Jewish inhabit- 
ants ensure it active trade. It is a great railway centre, the 
lines converging from Germany and Austria, and diverging like 
an isosceles triangle 700 miles in the side to St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. The former line passes through VILNA (110), on 
the Niemen, once the capital of Lithuania, where wild bisons still 
roam in the forest. The latter line skirts the north of the great 
Pinsk marshes, which are now being drained. A third railway 

Jns south-east to Kieff and the Black Sea. 
■'- 231. South-western Russia, in the basins of the Dniester 
and Dnieper, comprises the best of the Black Earth Begion, 
Where the soil still remains uncultivated the flower-starred plains 
are all a-buzz with bees, and colonies of smaiV \sv>SL^<3Wffii% ^c^^ 
like creatures scamper through the T\c\i ^«b%^. ^^^<^ x^sc^v^^ji&sss^fc^ 
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of the livers, which flow through gorges some hundreds of feet 
below the level of the plain, is interrupted by rapids formed by 
a broad strip of granite rocks which stretches across the south 
of Russia at the beginning of the Steppes. Little Russia (also 
called Ul-rania or the Borders, as it was long the Tartar boundary) 
occupies this part of the country. The people are pure Slavs, 
poor like all Russian peasants, but intelligent^ kindly, and brave. 
To protect themselves from the Tartars they formed mounted 
armed bands or Cossacks , who are now a race apart, and extend 
as a nation of warlike horsemen all along the Steppe region, 
especially in the lower valley of the Don. Instead of paying 
like the settled people, the Cossacks receive pay from 
ment and form special cavalry regiments in the Imperial army. 
KTEFF (190), on the terraces of the lofty right bank of the 
Dmeper, is a kind of Russian Mecca. Every day nearly a 
thousand pilgrims arrive to visit the ancient shrine and rock- 
carved hermitages where Christianity was first preached in 
Russia. KHARKOFF (190), at the margin of the Steppes 
farther east, on the railway from Moscow to the Crimea^ attracts 
thousands of the Don Cossacks to its January horse market 

232. New Russia, including the belt of Steppes bordering 
the Black Sea, is a cattle-rearing region, \i-ith a very mixed popu- 
lation, thousands of whom are waggoners carrying grain from 
the Black Earth farms to the seaports. KISHINEFF (120), in 
Bessarabia, near the frontier of Rumania,^ a straggling town of 
wealthy herdsmen and wine-growers, has a railway to O DESSA 
(330), the chief harbour. Although ancient Greek colonists 
named it after the hero of the "Odyssey," the town is quite, 
modem, and buOt of a very dusty sandstone. The rocky penin- 
sula of the Cjimea is best remembered for the war in 1855, when 
AiTna.^ Balaclava^ and Inkennan were made famous for battles, 
and the defences of Sebastopol, now a stronger fortress than 
ever, were forced by the British and French armies. The narrow 
Strait of Kertch leads to the shallow Sea of Azoff, with the grain 
port of Tagaxrog in the north. Beyond it, between the Don 
and its tributary the Donetz, lips the most important of the few 
coal-fields in the Empire. -M--- 
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-^^JZQQ, G-reat Russia lies in the monotonous forest-covered 
basin of the Volga, the largest river of Europe, and forms the 
great central mass of Kussia. The i nvuzhihs or peasants are strong 
men, broad-shouldered and broad -browed, with long hair and 
great beards. Less advanced and more ignorant than the Little 
Kussians, they are absolute despots in their own households, and 
they reverence and obey the absolute Tsar as a common father. 
They have unusual powers of imitation, whatever they see they 
can copy, any language they hear they can learn, and living in 
the midst of forests they are wonderful workers in wood, their 
skill with the axe being remarkable. The innumerable villages 
are built of wretched wooden huts, almost closed against light and 
air, very dirty, and heated by a huge stove, on the top of which 
the inmates sleep. The villages, fortunately for the health of the 
people, are often burnt down, the average life of a cottage being 
seven years. The great samovar or tea-urn is in constant use, the 
favourite beverage in Kussia being tea. The best tea is brought 
overland from China, but much now comes by sea to Odessa. 
J2^ 234. Towns of Great Russia.— MOSCOW (820), on the 
nttle Moskva or Mossy Water, tributary to the Oka, was the 
old capital of all Kussia. It is a city of brilliantly painted 
wooden houses, forming a maze of narrow, irregular streets, 
traversed by two concentric, circular roadways, with the gilt, 
bulb-shaped cupolas of a thousand churches, crowned with glitter- 
ing crosses, rising high above them. The Kremlin or citadel, 
in the very centre, contains a wonderful pile of palaces and 
quaintly domed cathedrals, in one of which the Tsars are crowned. 
Here the famous King of hells, weighing 200 tons, is preserved, 
although it was cracked in the casting, and never rung. 
Napoleon's retreat from Moscow, when the people burnt it 
rather than allow it to be taken, was one of the most terrible 
marches in history. BoRODiyo , where the greatest battle of 
that campaign was fought, lies 70 miles west ^ of the town. A 
hundred miles to the south, Tula, the Birmingham of Rtissia, 
has grown into a city of factories as it stands on a large coal 
and iron field. The Oka, nearly a mile wide, sweeps into the 
still greater Volga, 250 miles east of Moscow. Hfe\^^ NJs^'^ \ss^^a. 
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of Nizhni Novgorod has its population of 70,000 increased 
f otjrf oTd at the great annual fair in July and August, to which 
merchants come with their goods by rail, river, and caravan from 
all parts of Europe and Asia, even from India and China. From 
this point onward the left bank of the Volga is low and flat, 
whilst the right bank, on which the stream is encroaching, is 
formed of a limestone cliff several hundred feet high. KAZAN 
(140), on the left bank, 200 miles below Nizhni Novgorod, was 
long the capital of the Tartar Khans (or Kings), and is still the 
centre of a rough Tartar community. Near this town the Volga 
is joined by the six -months frozen Kama. It brings down 
timber, coals, and metals from Perm, where a railway 500 miles 
long crosses the richest mining district of the Urals, passing 
Ekaterinburg on the eastern slope, to Tiumen. Russia ranks 
as the fourth gold-producing country, after Australia, South 
Africa, and the United States. At SAMARA (100), on a loop 
of the Volga, the line from Moscow to Miask and across Siberia 
sends a branch to Orenburg, on the Ural River. This town has 
long been a great caravan terminus, and is called the harbour .of 
the Desert Sea. The Volga enters the sunk plain of the Caspian 
700 miles below Kazan, and curves sharply eastward. Here at 
the town of Tsaritsin barges are conveyed by railway to the 
Don 40 miles distant, and so reach the Black Sea ; 200 miles 
farther is ASTRAKHAN (100), on the Volga delta, with a 
mixed population of Russians, Turks, and Persians, carrying on a 
great sturgeon fishery, and Caspian trade. 

Asiatic Russia. 

[] 236. The Caucasus^ district, divided by the long belt of 
snow-crested mountains rising from forests of fruit-trees, is in- 
habited by many different races. The robber Cherkesses, whose 
beauty and grace conferred the name of Caucasian on the White 
type, are almost extinct, but tribes of brave Circassians, song 
and dance-loving Georgians, Tartars, Armenians, and Russians 
in increasing numbers thinly pfeople the land. From Vladi- 
kavkaz (i.e. Rule the Caucasus), a strong new fortress and 
railway terminus on the north side of the range, a military road 
winds through, the pass known for ages as the Gate of Caucasia, 
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under the giant heights of M ount Kezbek, one of six peaks TO * 
higher than Mont Blanc, and descends to Tiffins on the soutk^;.-' 
In the western part of the valley which separates the Caucasus 
and Armenia, the climate is said to be perfect, and the beauty of 
the scenery unsurpassed. It was here that the Argonauts sought 
the golden fleece. A rail'WB,y crosses it from the busy ports of 
^^k^GM and PoTi o n the Black Sea, past T IFLI S (150, the name 
meaning hot town), the trade centre of the silk and "wine-growing 
region of Georgia, to BAKIL( 1 1 0), with dirty, flat-roofed, oil-stained 
houses near the Caspian. The whole neighbouring peninsula of 
Apsheron is riddled with petroXeiizn wells and springs of naphtha 
and natural gas, where the fire^worshipping Persians had formerly 
temples. Tank-steamers laden with oil, and burning oil instead 
of coal in their furnaces, plunge and roll through the stormy 
waters of the Caspian to Astrakhan on the Volga, and a line of 
iron pipes is being laid to carry the^ valuable fluid in a continu- 
ous stream for shipment to Batum, 600 miles distant. 
^- 236. Russian Central Asia extends from the Caspian 
"^eastwaW, nominally brok( n by the " protected " states of Bokhara 
and Khi^a on. the Oxus. It is a region of deserts of baked clay 
or burning sand, hard to traverse at any time, but regularly 
crossed bv ciaravans from China and India. The borders of the 
rivers are fertile ; there are occasional oases, and in summer rich 
grass grows on the Pamirs, 13,000 feet above the sea. The 
region is gradually drying up, the Oxus and Jaxartes, now 
called the Amii- and Syr-darya, are shrunk to a shadow of what 
they once were, and flow to the Aral Sea instead of uniting and 
sweeping round to the Caspian, as in the days of Strabo. In 
the north the people are mainly the fat, flat-featured, oblique- 
eyed Kirghiz, tending flocks and living in encampments of 
square black felt tents. They range over the vast flat steppes 
dotted with salt lakes, and the dune-ridged deserts for 1500 miles 
from the Volga to Lake Balkash. The Turkomans, living 
farther south, are a taller, handsomer people. Like the Tartars 
of history, they love war, and are happiest when sweeping over 
the desert pn their fleet horses making a raid for cattle or slaves 
on their more settled neighbours. These free tribes acknow- 
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ledge no chiefs ; they usually profess to be Mohammedans, but 
are really superstitious heathens. Turkestan, north of the Oxus, 
is now subject to Kussia. It once formed part of the vast 
Saracen empire, with eastern Asia, northern Africa, and southern 
Europe; then for 200 years it was included in the Mongol 
empire, which in the thirteehth century, under Jenghiz Khan, 
stretched from Hungary to the Pacific. At that time many of 
its plains, now hopeless deserts, were watered by irrigation 
canals and covered with crops. Strict laws were observed, and 
regions no one now dares enter were crossed by thoroughfares 
free to all merchants. A regular service of steamers connects 
Baku with Usun-Ada on the south-east shore of the Caspian, 
whence a military railway crosses the desert with its occasional 
oases, where tigers lurV, for 900 miles to the east. Merv, at 
the end of the Murghafe (just before that river, flowing strongly 
from the southern heists, dries up and disappears in the desert), 
is the first important/ station. The line crossing the Oxus on a 
bridge more than 2 miles long, reaches Bokhaka " the noble," a 
town full of mosqueift, on the Zarefshan ( Water of Gold), another 
evaporating river. It terminates at Samarkand, once the 
" Asylum of peace and science " when the western world was in 
a chaos of war. Here is the tomb of Tamerlane, " the destroyer 
of the universe," who enslaved the Russians in his wars five 
centuries ago ; but the Russians have now built a regular western 
city on the site of his old capital. TASHKEND (120), 150 miles 
to the north-east, on the well-watered mountain slopes beyond 
the deserts, is the most important as well as the largest town 
of Central Asia. The rich oasis around Khiva, south of the 
Aral Sea, is watered by canals from the Oxus. 
■yv^237. Siberia, or northern Asia, is peopled by a few of the 
least civilised tribes of the Yellow type, but the land is colonised 
in many plates by convicts and political prisoners, who journey 
partly by -^il and river, but mainly on foot, chained and guarded 
by soldiers, sometimes for 3000 miles from their homes. The 
dreary tundras, with their ever-frozen soil, thawing on the sur- 
face in summer to let mosses and lichens grow, give place south- 
ward to a zone of exuberant woodlands, where larch, pine, 
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and birch trees shelter innumerable' fur -bearing animals ; and 
these are succeeded by a border-land merging into the Kirghiz 
steppes, alive with marmots and other small burrowing crea- 
tures. In the south there are im.mense tracts of fine corn-growing 
land. The summers arc hot everywhere, though the winters, in 
consequence of the clear dryness of the air, are terribly cold. 




Thousands of bodies of the manunoth a huge hairy elephant 
lonj, since eitinct haie been found frozen stlid in the g^a^elIy 
soil of the tundras and the ivorj of their tusks is an article 
of trade Along the Urals in the river gravel of the flams, 
and particularly among the Altai Mountains of the south there 
are rich mines of gold and all other metals. 
■^238. To-wna of Siberia.— The great river Ob and tribu- 
taries drain all western Siberia, and form its chie£ Va^'v^, 
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having over 3000 miles of water navigable for steamers, and 
three times as much for barges. At Tiumen, the terminus of 
the railway from Perm (§ 234), travellers exchanged the train for 
the tarantass in summer, or sledge in winter, which brought them 
to Omsk:, on the Irtish, but this is now reached by rail from 
Miask ; the fine old capital, T obolsk, farther north, being left 
on one side. At Tomsk, also on a tributary of the Ob, where 
gold is mined, a university has lately been founded. The 
Ygnisei, far east of the Ob, has been entered by British trading 
steamers, which landed their cargo at Yeniseisk^ 1000 miles 
from the Arctic Sea. Lake Baikal, which is reverenced with 
superstitious fear by the fishermen, is the deepest and one of the 
most picturesque fresh-water basins in the world, and contains a 
peculiar species of seal, though the water is frozen 5 feet thick 
more than half the year. Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, 
and, thanks to Polish exiles, its most intellectual town, stands 
on the Angara near where it flows from the lake. Kiakhta, on 
the Chinese frontier, lies to the south-east, where the tea is 
purchased and sent off on its long caravan journey to Nizhni 
Novgorod. Farther east the great Lena rolls its unfrozen waters 
for a few months yearly past the little town of Yakutsk, and 
expands to a breadth of over 4 miles before entering the Arctic 
Sea by a vast delta. The Yakuts, natives of this district, are 
only partially civilised, but they are such keen traders that it 
is hard for even a Chinaman or a Jew to cheat them. The 
coldness of this region, the coldest part of the world, is almost 
incredible ; mercury remains frozen for weeks in winter ; and at 
the little town of Verkhoyansk, just within the arctic circle, 
the average temperature for January is 61° below zero Fahrenheit. 
Kamchatka peninsula has a fine summer climate which, although 
not ripening corn, brings up three crops of hay 5 feet high in 
the year. Fish in the rivers and fur-bearing animals on the land 
are more abundant than anywhere else in Siberia. The most 
numerous native tribes here are the brave but dirty Koriaks, 
quite uncivilised and almost independent of Kussian authority. 
The Amur, flowing into the Pacific, is being opened to commerce 
through the town of Nicolayevsk at its mouth, and the fine 
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lands bordering it settled by Russians. Although there are few 
trees, the rich herb-like plants make a regular jungle in some 
places, and the tangled thickets are haunted by tigers and bears. 
The most important town on the Pacific coast is Vladivostok 
(i,e. Rule the East), a fortified naval harbour, the terminus of an 
overland telegraph from Europe. 

The greatest railway project ever attempted was commenced 
in 1891,* when work began on a trans- Asiatic railway intended 
to be 4800 miles long. The line will run from Miask (§ 234) 
to Irkutsk, and will then follow the Amur to the point where 
the river turns northward. The section from Vladivostok to 
the navigable Ussuri, a tributary of the Amur, was completed 
in 1895; and it is probable that a branch will be made into 
China. 

The cold foggy island of Sakhalin, opposite which the 
Amur opens, is the most dreary of all the Russian possessions, 
and used as a place of exile for the worst criminals and most 
serious political ofienders. 
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Febsla. 
-p 239. The PERSIAU EMPIRE, five times the area of the 
United Kingdom, now occupies the western half of the Iranian high 
plain, with an average elevation of more than 3500 feet above the 
sea. The Persian Gulf is the aouthem boundary. A line drawn 
from the Sbat-el-Arab, along the edge of the Mesopotamian low 
plain and over the Armenian high plain to Mount Ararat in 
40° N, and 45° E., marks off Turkey on the west. The frontier to 
Russia on the north ia the Araxee River nearly to the Caspian, 
the south coast of that sea, and the Atrek River and margin of 
the Turanian low plain to Sarakhs in 61° E., whence an irregular 
line, determined by treaties, runs southward, marking off Afghan- 
isOui and BeJuchistao, and tenninating on the Gulf of Oman. 
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"ip240. Climate and Crops. — Except on the northern slope 
of the Elburz chain along the Caspian, the rainfall is very- 
slight, the rivers are few and small, and the climate severe, 
the heat of summer being intensified by contrast with the cold 
of winter. Where the land, mainly in the western valleys, is 
irrigated by canals or tunnels from the mountains, it is very 
fertile, producing more "wheat than the bad roads allow to be 
exported, melons and pistaoliio nuts in great perfection, ftnit- 
trees of every kind, opium and tobacco. 

241. People and History. — The Persians were an Aryan 
people worshipping the sun and fire as symbols of the good 
power in the universe according to the teaching of Zoroaster. 
They founded a great empire in ancient times, which overthrew 
Assyria, and established the unalterable " laws of the Medes and 
Persians" under Cyrus over all western Asia. Alexander the 
Great and his Greeks stopped the advance westward, and subdued 
the country. Later, Persia formed part of the dominions of the 
Semitic Arabs, and the people became Mohammedans in religion, 
as they still are, although of a different sect (Shiites) from the 
Turks (Sunnites), The Mongolian hordes next possessed the 
land, but on the death of the bloodthirsty Tamerlane native 
princes arose, and independent Persia became once more famous. 
During the present century Turkey and Kussia have acquired 
large slices of the Empire, and the eastern part has been formed 
into the separate states, Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 

J^4:2, G-ovemment. — The Emperor or ShaJi, who claims 
for himself such exalted titles as King of Kings, Well of Science, 
Footpath of Heaven, is an absolute monarch within his own 
country, restrained only by the precepts of the Koran ; but in 
foreign policy he is practically powerless, his actions being 
dictated by the British and Kussian governments. 

Education is more respected and widespread than in any 
other Mohammedan country, but slavery is permitted. The 
slaves, however, are better off than the free peasants, who, besides 
their losses by periodical famines, are kept in the deepest poverty 
by heavy taxation. Well-to-do Persians of the towns are a hand- 
some and cultivated people, shrewd, quick-witted^ CQ\i\:tft.Q>\\a»^«ssi^ 
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very poetical ; but wandering robber tribes of Kurds, Turkomans, 
and Arabs haunt the desert borders of the land. Native enter- 
prise is progressing, although in 1893 there were only 5 miles of 
rail'way and about 200 miles of roads fit for carriages ; slow 
nmle or camel caravans keeping up most of the internal traffic. 
There is a Persian telegrraph system, and the British telegraph 
lines from India are carried across the country to join the Euro- 
pean system in Caucasia. The navigable Karun River, which 
flows into the Shat-el-Arab, has been opened to foreign trade 
as far as Ahwaz. 

^243. Towns of Persia. — The mountain slopes and plains 
of Mezanderan, the district along the Caspian shore, are clothed 
with luxuriant semi-tropical vegetation flourishing in a climate 
that is never cold. Resht is its chief town, built on a swamp 
which swarms with fish, and there are several harbours on the 
Caspian. T ABRIZ (180), in Armenia, near the great salt lake 
of Urumia, has extensive trade with Russia. Jlij^iran (210), 
the Shah's capital, is seven days* journey, though only 180 
miles distant from Resht. The old town, with its massive cara- 
vanseries, domed mosques, and mud-built houses in filthy streets, 
where wild dogs and jackals fight for the garbage, adjoins the 
new quarters, with wide gaslighted boulevards, planted with 
trees, and lined with houses in European style. One of the two 
good roads in Persia leads south for 90 miles to K ash an, centre 
of the weaving district, where the naturally artistic people slowly 
produce magnificent carpets and shawls in their own homes ; one 
shawl sometimes employs a family for a whole year. A ridge of 
low bare mountains, the Koh Etui, running south-east, separates 
the narrow eastern valley (where Yezd stands on an oasis of 
mulberry trees crowded with silkworms), from the more fertile 
valley of Ispahan, the ancient capital, which encloses some grand 
ruins within its wall of 22 miles circumference. Farther south, 
amongst the broad bordering mountain ranges of Farsistan, the 
original nucleus of Persia, stand the desolate ruins of the once 
mighty Persepolis, and the shrunken village of Shiraz, where 
the nightingales still sing in the rose gardens as they did in the 
palmy days of Hafiz and Sadi, the two favourite Persian poeta 
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-fplo lie buried there. A bad road crossing six difficult passes 
leads down from Shiraz to Bushire, the chief port on the Persian 
Gulf, but possessing no harEour. The rocks along the eastern 
border of Mesopotamia are sculptured with pictures and records 
of the old Persians and Assyrians, preserved by the dry climate. 
The burning red sand desert of Lut in the south, and the wide 
salt wastes farther north, separate western Persia from the 
province of Khorassan in the north-east, where every village 
is a green islet in the brown desert sea. Little Nishapur, in a 
lovely valley, was once one of the greatest towns^in the world. 
Meshed, farther east, is the holy city of the Shiite Mohammedans, 
as Mecca is of tlfe'Suiinites, but it is more interesting as the birth- 
place of Firdusi, the most graceful and best-known of Persian 
poets. Sarakhs, at the north-eastern corner of Persia, where 
the Hari Rud Kiver emerges from the mountains, and begins to 
dry up on the desert, is an old fortress garrisoned by Persians, 
opposite a new Russian fort of the same name. 

Baxuchistan. 

^'' 244. BALIJOHISTAN spreads over the barren deserts and 
mountain chains of the east end of the Iran high plain between 
Persia and India, south of Afghanistan. Its coast of 500 miles 
has not a single harbour. The thin population belongs to a 
number of half-savage tribes, over whom the Khan of Kalat 
attempts to rule, his power being strengthened for this purpose 
by a British resident who dictates the Khan's foreign policy, so 
that the country is practically part of the Indian empire. The 
mountain rampart which rises up from the plain of the Indus is 
Ijroken by the narrow Bolan Pass, through which a steep rail- 
way has been constructed to Quetta on the northern boundary. 
Other passes farther south allow caravans from India to reach 
the capital, iSalat, a small town more than a mile above sea- 
level, where snow lies for two months of the year. 

Afghanistan. 

246. AFGHANISTAN is the gatekeeper of India^ occu- 
pying the mountains and high plains which spread soutk-n^^^r 
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ward from the Pamirs, and including the rough passes used in all 
ages as the only land routes from the north of Eurasia to India 
across the lofty Hindu Kmk and other natural barriers. The 
northern frontier is the Oxus, but where that river emerges on 
the low plain of Kussian Turkestan the boundary turns south- 
westward to the margin of Persia. The frontier toward India 
on the east runs along the eastern slope of the Suleman (or 
Solomon) Mountains in the Indus Valley. The climate is like 
that of Persia, very extreme, on account of the height of the 
land, and because the regular winds blow alte^-nately from hot 
Arabia in summer, and from the cold heights of Asia in winter. 
Only in the valleys is there soil suited for agriculture, but there 
the finest fruit-trees abound, producing apples, plums, apn- 
ea^, and pomegrranates, while castor-oil, asafgetida, and 
other medicinal^plants are much cultivated. 

246. People. — The Afjerhans or Pathans, who form a 
minority of the people, claim to be descendants of Saul, King 
of Israel, and their handsome faces have a Jewish look, but 
their language shows them to be not Semitic but Aryan, and in 
religion they are Sunnite Mohammedans like the Turks. Many 
almost independent tribes, well able to defend their liberty 
under warlike chiefs, live in mountain villages, but all are 
nominally subject to the Amir of Kabul, who is pensioned and 
protected by the British Government, and jealously watched, 
lest he should ally himself with the Kussians. 
z^247. Towns. — Three great river systems — the XiSiS 
fcdus, and Sistan — divide the country. In the north-east the 
streams, some of which dry up on the way, flow toward the 
Oxus. The ruins of B^x^h (anciently Bactria), where Zoroaster 
preached, where the Greieks, and after them the Buddhists, had 
great seats of learning, now strew a circuit of 18 miles on the 
desert plains, south of the Oxus. Herat, the City of a hundred 
thousand gardens^ was long the chief town of Persian Khorassan, 
and had grown so vast in the thirteenth century that Jenghiz 
Khan slaughtered a million and a half inhabitants on capturing 
it. Such is the fertility of its soil, watered by canals from the 
sparkling Hari Kud {i,e. River of Herat\ and so great is the 
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importance of its position on the best route from the northern 
plains to India, that the town, although fifty times destroyed by 
invaders, has been fifty times rebuilt. East of the Hindu Kush 
{i.e, Hindu Killer^ because of the frequent deaths of Hindu mer- 
chants attempting to cross its snow-blocked passes), the rivers 
flow to the Indus. The principal pass over this range is the 
Bamian, at the northern entrance to which two huge images, 
100 feet high, stand out from the neighbouring rocks, which 
have been honeycombed into thousands of galleries hewn by 
some ancient rock-dwellers. From sKgiuil (60), the capital and 
chief fortress, 6000 feet above the sea, a river of the same name 
plunges down deep defiles and foams along the Khaibgr Pas s 
to join the Indus. It is walled in by black cliffs rising perpen- 
dicularly for thousands of feet, and at some points only 40 feet 
apart. Through this pass Alexander the Great and countless 
other invaders poured down on India. British armies have 
marched up it to Kabul several times during the various Afghan 
wars. Through the Sibi Valley at the southern frontier a 
British rail'way has been carried from India, joining the Bolan 
Pass line at Quetta on the frontier of Baluchistan. The railway 
extends westward to Pishin, thence by a tunnel 2 J miles long 
bored through the Khojak Amram Hills on the way to 
the strong square city of Ka ndahab . This town stands on 
the caravan route to Persia, near the head of the Helmand 
Kiver {i.e, embanked river ^ from the numerous irrigation works 
it supplies), which flows south -"jvestward to the salt Sistan 
swamp, usually a dry desert basin, at the meeting-place of the 
three Iran states — Persia, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan. The 
word stan^ so common in the names of this part of the world, 
means c(mntry, .JJ-^ 
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248. The INDIAN EMPIRE is more than twelve times 
the size of the United Kingdom. The population of over 
280,000,000 is made up of a great number of races speaking 
a hundred different languages, and different also in religion, 
culture, and modes of government. The Indian ^«vi\w^^i5ssi• ^^^«^- 
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prises three distinct regions : (1) The steep Southern Slope of the 
Himalayas in the north ; (2) the Great Plain at the foot of the 
mountains, scarcely more than 600 feet above the sea in any 
part, and traversed by great rivers ; (3) the Deccan, a triangular 
high plain worn into river valleys and hills, in the south. The 
Empire stretches round the Bay of Bengal, and occupies the west 
side of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

-^^49. Surface. — The great navigable rivers are the Indus, 
GhEuisres, Brahmaputra, with their tributaries in the Great 
Plain, and the Ira"wadi and Sal'ween in Burma, The streams 
of the Deccan are too steep and swift for steamer traffic. Just 
south of the Vindhya Hills, which form the northern boundary 
chain of the Deccan, the Nerbudda River flows westward to the 
Gulf of Cambay. The Satpura Hills separate its valley from 
that of the Tapti, which enters the sea farther south. South 
of this the line of the "Western Ghats (called Ghats^ i.e, landing- 
stairs, on account of their steep, terraced aspect from the sea) is 
broken only by mountain torrents. Several streams rise on the 
eastern slopes and form deep valleys, which widen toward the 
Bay of Bengal, and cut the western border of the high plain 
into the low irregular line of the Eastern Ghats. The largest 
of these rivers is the Kistna, which enters the Bay of Bengal in 
lat. 16° N. The Godavari, flowing from the north-east, enters 
the sea near the mouth of the Kistna. The Mahanadi, which 
runs east, forms a large delta just south of that of the Ganges. 
Bail'ways, almost unknown elsewhere in Asia, extend to a 
length of 18,500 miles, and they form a long network along the 
Plain from Calcutta to the passes of Afghanistan, while narrow- 
gauge lines branch out to north and south. Many of the river 
valleys of the Deccan are also traversed by the iron ways. 
4i 260. The climate of India depends on the configuration. 
In consequence of its low latitude, the low-lying land is every- 
where hot, but a mile or more above sea-level, on the Deccan 
and the sides of the Himalayas, the climate is like that of 
southern Europe. There are practically three seasons, the hot, 
the cool, and the "rains." _ May is the hottest month in all 
parts oi the peninsula, and January the coolest. The rainfall 
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is regulated entirely by the monsoon winds. From April to 
September the south-west monsoon usually blows from the 
Indian Ocean landward, and rain dashes in incessant showers 
on the seaward slope of the Western Ghats, whence, blowing 
over the Deccan nearly free of vapour, it gives little rain in 
the centre, or on the Eastern Ghats. But the same monsoon 
blowing over the Bay of Bengal takes up more moisture and 
deposits it all along the hills of the eastern coast of the bay, 
and an eddy caused by the great Himalayan mountain wall 
turns the wind to a south-east direction, carrying its fertilising 
showers right up the plain of the Ganges. The region where 
rainfall is least at all seasons is in the Tharr Desert of the Punjab, 
which lies too low to condense the vapour from the wind blow- 
ing over it. From October to April the north-east monsoon 
blows cold and dry from Asia, gathering moisture in crossing 
the Bay of Bengal, and depositing it on the Eastern Ghats. 
Great storms occur twice a year at the change of the monsoons. 
At somewhat irregular intervals of about eleven years the mon- 
soon rainfall fails, there is no harvest, and dreadful famines 
have always been experienced in consequence. These famines 
are now much alleviated by Government erecting or repairing 
thousands of storage tanks throughout the Deccan, and digging 
irrigation canals on a vast scale on the Plain and the deltas, 
which let the water, literally the life of the land, circulate through 
the fields. 

261. The mineral productions are of far less importance 
than the agricultural. Most of the coal for railway use is 
brought from England, but about two million tons of inferior 
quality are raised yearly in the north-eastern slope of the Deccan. 
Great rock-salt deposits are worked in the Salt Range in the 
north of the Punjab, but salt is a Government monopoly, and 
is highly taxed. Petroleum and precious stones are abund- 
ant in Burma, and occur also in other places. 
-^/262. Vegetable Productions. — Great forests of magni- 
ficent timber cover all the well-watered hill-slopes, but most of 
the land of the Empire is cultivated, yielding immense crops of 
various kinds of millet {durrah), the chief food grain oi '^'e^ 
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people, rice, on which millions live in the swampy lowlands, and 
"Wheat in the dry hot plains of the Pwnjab^ the North- Western 
and the Central Provinces, Cotton on the west, and jute in 
the north-east are the chief fibre plants. Tobacco, tea, the 
opium poppy, the sugar-cane, sugar -palm, indigo, cinchona 
tree, and very many other kinds of plant produce are also raised. 

263. Animals. — The wild animals of India include the 
elephant, especially in the north, the rhinoceros in the river 
deltas, and the wild boar, which is hardly less dreaded than 
the terrible royal tiger. There are smaller flesh- eating and 
plant-eating animals innumerable. Monkeys, being held sacred, 
are never killed in India by the Hindus, and swarm in the woods, 
the villages, and even in the temples. More than 20,000 people 
are killed every year by wild beasts and serpents ; but a reward 
is paid by Government for every dangerous animal destroyed, 
and the number is steadily decreasing. There are few horses 
used in India, oxen of various kinds are the chief beasts of 
burden, and are employed even in carriages and for riding, while 
the sagacious elephant is an ornament of state processions, and 
useful for many kinds of heavy work. 

254. History. — In ancient times the Plain was occupied by 
peoples of the Black tjrpe speaking two, groups of languages, 
the Kolarian and Dravidian ; but before the dawn of history 
Aryan hosts marched through the Khaiber Pass and possessed 
themselves of the good land, driving back the weaker tribes to 
the Himalaya slopes on the north, and the rugged high plain of 
the Deccan on the south. These early Aryans worshipped the 
powers of nature as manifestations of God ; their religion, Brah- 
manism, and their Vedas or sacred songs, are still reverenced 
by nearly 200,000,000 of Hindus. The Buddhist philosophy 
originated in India, but the more ancient Brahmanical form of 
worship revived, and the Buddhists were driven north over the 
Himalayas, and south to the islands of the Indian Ocean. 

Alexander the Great, though he conquered part of India, did 
not found an empire. The Persian Mohammedans, ages later, 
had a more powerful influence, introducing their religion early 
in the Middle Ages. The descendants of Tamerlane, also coming 
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through the Khaiber Pass, finally founded the Mohammedan 
Mongol or Mogrul empire over the whole peninsula in the six- 
teenth century. Portuguese settlements had already been made 
on the west coast, and in the seventeenth century English adven- 
turers formed the East India Ck>inpaiiy, and gradually increased 
the number of their factories, as the fortified trading stations 
were called. The gorgeous but tyrannical Mogul empire was 
demolished by the Mahrattsis, a powerful native people of the 
north-west, and these in turn were subjugated by Clive and 
other officers of the East India Company. A long struggle with 
the French for supremacy in India was decided in favour of the 
British in the middle of the eighteenth century, and from that 
time the Company ruled most of the coimtry, either directly or 
through residents at the courts of native princes. The peninsula 
was then divided into the three presidencies of Bengal in the north, 
Bombay on the west, and Madras on the east. When the mutiny 
of native soldiers in 1857 was quelled, the Company was super- 
seded, and India became an empire under Queen Victoria, who 
assumed the title of Kaiser-i-hind, or Empress of India, in 1876. 
266. People. — The Hindus, living chiefly in the Plain, are 
an intelligent race, the lower classes gentle and servile, the higher 
learned and philosophical. They are Brahmanists in religion, 
and rigidly divided into castes, the members of each of which 
have special professions or trades allotted to them. The Moham- 
medans, who are about one-quarter as numerous as the Hindus, 
but predominate in the Punjab, belong to various races. The 
Parsees, or Persian fire- worshippers of Bombay, are sharp men 
of business and accomplished traders. Of the Dravidian tribes 
some are exclusively warriors, others farmers and shepherds, and 
most of the Kolarians are simply wandering savages. The 
British-born population numbers only 100,000, and more than 
half of these are connected with the army. 
4^ 266. Q-ovemment. — The Empire has been steadily ex- 
tended to include the land of troublesome border tribes, or to 
secure possession of important passes, and now it includes the 
whole peninsula, the southern slope of the Himalayas, and extends 
to the borders of China and Siam. The whole em^jire la Y\5L\ftA.\s^*Caj^ 
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Governor-General or Viceroy, who is instructed by the Secretary 
of State for India in the British Government. The Viceroy 
governs several small divisions of the Empire directly ; but each 
of the eight chief provinces is presided over by an officer with 
large powers, and subdivided into numerous divisions and dis- 
tricts. In addition to these there are about two hundred native 
states of all isizes. Some of these are only a little more con- 
trolled than Afghanistan, Bhotan, and Nepal, which are not 
included in the Empire, but others are allowed less freedom. 

Chief Pkovinces under direct British Rule. 



Province. 

Burma . 
Bengal . 
Madras. 
Bombay 
Punjab . 
N.W. Provinces 

and Oudh . 
Central Provinces 
Assam . 



Title of Officer. 

Chief Commissioner , 
Lieutenant-Governor 
Governor . 



a 



Lieutenant- Governor 



>> 



Chief Commissioner 



» 



Area, 
square miles. 
277,000 
149,000 
140,000 
125,000 
111,000 

106,000 
86,000 
46,000 



Population 
in 1891. 

8,000,000 

71,000,000 

35,000,000 

19,000,000 

21,000,000 

47,000,000 

11,000,000 

6,000,000 



Chief Native States of Indian Empire. 



Hyderabad . 

Kashmir 

Mysore 

Baroda 

20 States of liajputana . 

82 States of Centrallndia 

82 Other Native States . 



Nizam 

Maharajah 

Rajah 

Gaekwar 

Agency 



>> 



>> 



82,000 

81,000 

27,000 

8,000 

130,000 
75,000 

189,000 



11,000,000 
2,500,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 

12^000,000 

ic);ooo,ooo 

19,000,000 



^ 267. states and Towns of the Himalayan Re^on. — 
The base of the Himalayas is everywhere fringed with a hot, 
marshy, fever-haunted tract of luxuriant jungle called the Terai ; 
but above it the slopes have a mild and healthy climate. The 
state of Kashmir, most of it more than 2 miles above the sea, 
where the Karakoram and Himalayas meet, unites India with 
Chitral and the Pamirs. From Leh, the ancient capital of the 
maharajahs {i.e. great kings), caravans start for Tibet. The 
modern capital, Jammoo, is reached by the Indian railway 
system. The Va le of K ashmir, down which the Jhelum 
River flows swiftly and softly on its way to the Indus, is a 
^j>aradise of loveliness, delightful both in scenery and climate. 
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Here the chief industries are the weaving of sha'wls from the 
soft hair of the mountain goats, farming, and rose -distilling. 
The city of SRI NAGAR (150), its earthen house-roofs ablaze 
with flowers, is the centre of this fertile region ; and land is so 
valuable that gardens are made on rafts anchored in the shallow 
lakes. Simla , a modern town, runs along a ledge of the moun- 
tains at a height of 7000 feet above the sea, south of Kashmir 
in the Punjab, It is nearly a thousand miles from Calcutta, but 
the Viceroy, with his court and all their followers, travel there 
by rail and road every summer, and make it the capital of the 
Empire during the hot months. 

Farther east the states of NEPAL and B HOTA N run along 
the southern slope of the range; the reigning rajahs (t.e. Idngi)^ 
although watched by British residents, allow no other European to 
enter their land, SikMm, between them, is under direct British 
rule. The poisonous Terai lies below all those states, and the 
steep snowy passes to Tibet (the most important of which is the 
Jalapla in Sikldm) rise above them. Eough paths along the 
sides of terrible gorges (see Fig. 1, § 87), sometimes merely a row 
of narrow steps driven into the face of a precipice, enable the 
brave Nepalese to climb from one village to another ; but even 
their sure-footed goats and pack-sheep (their one beast of burden) 
cannot always follow them. The rivers are crossed by rough sus- 
pensioiTbridges, often hundreds of feet above the water, formed 
sometimes of a single rope, along which the passenger hauls himself 
in a basket. In Nepal, Mount Everegdi raises its grand snowy 
summits a mile higher than the boldest mountaineer has ever 
climbed. In all these Himalayan states the prevailing religion is 
Buddhism, The health resort of DAKJiLiiiG, in Bengal, 7000 feet 
above the sea on a spur of the Himalayas, is reached by a narrow- 
gauge railway through tea-gardens and cinchona plantations, 
- -V^SS. To-wns of the Eastern Division of the Great 
Plain. — The low flat Plain is covered with wide rivers and 
canals, crowded with commerce; and railways string together 
the many large cities. Every square foot of soil is diligently 
cultivated in some districts by a population three times denser 
than that of Saxony (§ 177). 
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nF.T.HI (190), the old capital of the Moguls, a gorgeous city 
of temples and monuments in the Punjab, stands on the Jumna, 
which separates that province from those of the lower Ganges 
valley. Farther down the Jumna is AGRA (170) with the 
marble Taj UaJia], built by Shah Jehan in memory of his 
favourite wife, the most exquisite structure of the kind in the 
world. ALLAHABAD (170), at the junction of the Jumna with 
the Ganges, has grown to be the (jentre of the northern railway 




system. The famous rock fortress of GwalIoe, south of Agra, is 
in the Central Indian native state of the same name. Midway 
by rail between Agra and Allahabad, the manufacturing town 
of CAWNPORE (190) stands on the Ganges, where Nana Sahib 
committed the worst atrocities of the mutiny. A little north of 
it stands LUCKNOW (270), once the capital of the rajabs of 
Oudh, and famous for the gallant defence of its garrison in the 
mutiny, and the heroic relief ex])edition of Havelock. Below 
Allahabad the Ganges, which is held as a sacred stream by the 
Hindus, rolla its wide waters past the holy city of BENABES 
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(220), where marble ghats, or landing -stairs, always crowded 
with pilgrims, ascend in flights for 100 feet from the water to 
glittering but filthy temples (see Fig. 10). 

With the exceptions noted, all those great cities are in the 
North- West Provinces, The Ganges flows on through the purely 
agricultural province of Bengal^ a land of small villages half 
hidden in palm trees. PATNA (170), with large government 
opium-factories, is the only large town except Calcutta (with 
suburbs, 860). Calcutta is 80 miles from the sea, on the rapid 
Hooghly, a branch of the Ganges, but is only 16 feet dbove sea- 
level. The largest city of the British Empire next to London, 
Calcutta has been the capital of India since the great battle of 
Plassey in 1757. Far to the east, the uninhabitable delta region 
or sunderbuns, half land, half sea, is covered with dense jungle, 
the undisputed home of the rhinoceros and tiger. The valley of 
Assarriy down which the impetuous Brahmaputra dashes in chang- 
ing channels, has vast stretches of forest and the most luxuriant 
vegetation on account of the heavy rains brought by the south- 
west monsoons. Here the tea tree has its natural home, and 
tea plantations employ most of the working people. The pro- 
tected state of Manipur lies to the east of the Assam province 
in a hill-girdled valley ,->-^>— - 

41 269. Towns of the "Western Division of the O-reat 
Plain. — The Indus valley includes the Punjab province, i,e, 
"Land of five rivers," and the division of Sind belonging to 
Bombay. In the north are the rich industrial town of AMRIT- 
SAR (130) ; and LAHORE (170), ancient capital of the learned 
and warlike Sikhs. These towns are railway junctions to Pesha- 
war and the Khaiber Pass. A railw^ay runs down the Indus 
bringing "wheat to the modern seaport of Kurrachee, in Sind. 
The Rann of Outch, or seaward end of the great Tharr Desert, 
is a flat plain sometimes flooded for hundreds of square miles 
with water 3 feet deep, through which camel caravans wade, 
while everything around is distorted by continual mirage. East 
of the desert a railway line from Agra through the Rajputana- 
native states passes JEYPORE (160), the old capital of the 
free and chivalrous Rajputs, AHMED ABAD (150^, a. x^-sMsai^Rr* 
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turing town, and BARODA (llO), the residence of one of the 
wealthiest native princes. The line crosses the Nerbudda, and 
then at SURAT (110) the Tapti, which is strongly embanked to 
escape floods, and tenninates at Bombay. 

-^ 260. Towns of the Deocan Region.— BOMBAY (800) 
stands on a narrow peninsula enclosing a bay, which forms the 
only good natural harbour in India. It is a purely mercantile 
town, full of steam cotton -mills, manufacturing the cotton 
grown on the black soil of the Tapti valley and neighbourhood. 
On the island of Elephanta, in the harbour, there are wonderful 
rock-hewn temples with huge repulsive figures of the Brahmani- 
cal gods. The distance to Calcutta by the railway up the 
Nerbudda valley, past Jubbulpore, and (v^ Allahabad, is 1100 
miles, but a new and more direct line lies farther south, with 
NAGPUR (120) as one of its chief stations. A line from Bombay 
through the great pass of the Bore Ghat crosses the Deccan south- 
eastward past POOKA (160), where there are rock temples, to 
Madras on the east coast. A branch goes to HY DERAB AD 
(410), the capital of the largest native state, the Nizam's 
dominions. Near it is the old fort of Golconda, where 
diamonds gathered in the surrounding clay plains used to be 
collected. MADRAS (450), with an artificial harbour on the 
surf-beaten coast, is the chief town and railway centre of southern 
ladia. Lines passing southward lead to the little French colony 
of PO NDICHER RY and many of the towns on the south coast, 
and westward to BANGALORE (180), the largest town of" the 
native state of Mysore, where gold is mined. The Nilgiri Hills, 
^t the junction of the eastern and western Ghats, contain many 
favourite summer resorts, chief amongst which is Ootacamund, 
a railway terminus. At Cochin, on the south-west coast, Vasco 
da Gama, the first voyager from Europe, died, and at this village 
also the first European Christian church was built, and the first 
book printed in India. The small Portuguese colony of Q-OA 
lies farther north on the west coast. 

261. The Lakhadives (i.e. hundred thousand isles), the 
Maldives (i.e. thousand isles), and the Ohagos Archipelago 
are groups of coral islands, some of them perfect atolls. They 
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crown a chain of submarine banks which stretch southward 
from 12** N. to 8" S. The Andaman Islands, in the east of 
the Bay of Bengal, are used as a convict settlement. 
^ 262. Towns of Farther India. — Burma, the largest pro- 
vince in the Empire, stretches from Assam, along the east coast 
of the Bay of Bengal, as far south as 10° N. It is bounded on 
the east by the unsurveyed mountainous territory bordering 
China> and peopled by the brave and independent Shan tribes. 
The native Burmese are almost all Buddhists, and resemble the 
Chinese in feature and character. The great river Irawadi is 
the chief commercial highway. On the rice-growing lands of 
the delta stands the busy port of RAN GOON (180), with great 
foreign trade and very extensive fisheries. MANDALAY (190), 
on the same river, 400 miles inland by rail, is a square walled 
town full of fine Buddhist monasteries, and formerly the capital 
of the bloodthirsty King Theebaw. The head of navigation is 
Bhamo, 700 miles from the sea, near valuable mines of ruby 
and jade, and with much land trade by mule caravans to China. 
MouLMEiN, at the mouth of the Salween, the frontier river to- 
ward Siam, exports teak wood. 

Ceylon. 

^f^63. OBYLON was formerly called Taprohane, from a 
Hindu word meaning copper-coloured, in allusion to the red soil 
of the island. In early times Ceylon was very densely peopled ; 
but the old SinhaJefii^ of Dravidian origin, were nearly exter- 
minated in the wars of the Middle Ages. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century Portuguese settlers formed trading stations 
on the island, but the Dutch captured it 100 years later, and 
lost it to the British in the end of the eighteenth century. It 
is now a colony, ruled by a governor and council appointed by 
the Colonial Secretary of the British Government. 

This pear-shaped island rises in a very gradual slope from 
the north and more steeply from the other sides to Adam's 
Peak, the grand central mountain. The shallow water of the 
Gulf of Manaar, in the north, swarms with shellfish, m<d\iAxsk% 
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the valuable pearl-oyster. Precious stones of many kinds are 
abundant in the rocks and river-gravel, and there are valuable 
deposits of graphite, the "black lead" of which pencils are 
made. All round the shore graceful coco-nut palms lean 
toward the sea with their burden of fruit, and the forests clothing 
most of the island are fragrant with nutmeg, cinnamon, and 
other spices, and waving with the tall slender shafts of bam- 
boos. Planting is the chief industry of the island. Ooflfee on 
the high ground was formerly the great source of wealth, but a 
disease has recently spoilt the crop, and tea has now become 
the most important product of the island. Ceylon tea excels 
even that of China in flavour. The cinchona tree, from which 
quinine is extracted, has also been introduced. 
di 264. To'wns. — The island is full of vast ruined cities which 
were once strongly fortified and adorned with splendid temples. 
Colombo (130), the capital, on the west coast, is the chief modern 
town, and is a calling station for Australian mail -steamers. 
Gai^e, at the south of the island, was previously the mail station. 
A railway from the capital leads inland, climbing up the slope 
through palm groves and tea plantations to Kandy (2000 feet 
above the sea), which boasts of one of the finest Botanic Gardens 
in the world at Peradenya. Trincomallee, with a fine harbour, 
on the north-east coast, is a station of the British fleet. 




lAM. 



-/ 266. Area and Surface. — SIAM is a name unknown to 
the natives, who call their country Muang Thai, " the Kingdom 
of the Free." Its present area is about twice that of the United 
Kingdom, but its boundaries are not quite fixed. It occupies 
the north-east of the Malay Peninsula, touches Burma on the 
west, the partially independent Shan States or China to the 
north, and the French possessions to the east and south. Most 
of the land is mountainous, the ranges running from north to 
south, enclosing the wide plains of the Menam Jliver, and the 
narrow tortuous middle valley of the mighty Mekong, which 
flows through the east of the country. The country is as a whole 
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well watered and fertile — rice, teak, bamboos, and rattan 
canes being largely exported. Ebphants and other wild animals 
are common, and white varieties of every creature are considered 
specially sacred. A "white elephant is a coveted possession of 
the King, and no one els'e would dare to own one. 

266. People. — The people belong to many tribes, they are 
mainly Buddhists in religion, and the name Indo-Chinese not 
only tells their geographical position, but also the fact that their 
civilisation and customs are midway between those of India and 
of China. They are gentle, persevering, and very polite ; but a 
great many Chinese settlers fill the large towns and take most 
of the trade. The King of Siam calls himself Master of Life^ and 
rules despotically; amongst other exactions every man must 
spend three months of the year in forced labour for the State, 
either at his own trade or as a soldier. European customs are, 
however, gradually creeping in. 

.•/ 267. Towns. — ZIMME (300), in the north-west, is a stop- 
ping-place on one route from Burma to China, but the capital 
^tijjfeflfe (500), on the Menam, near its mouth, is almost the 
only town doing direct foreign trade. Grandly carved and gilded 
pyramidal pagodas or Buddhist temples shoot up from the 
houses, trees, and shipping which form the town. It is inter- 
sected by canals, and street after street is composed of houses 
built on boats moored in the river itself. 

Feench Indo- China. 

^ 268. The French have gradually possessed themselves of 
the whole coast to the south and east of Siam, comprising (1) 
CAMBODIA, with a great lake 100 miles long, swarming with 
fish, and bordered by ruins of magnificent cities and temples ; 
(2) COCH IN O HINA, on the delta of the Mekong, divided 
up by dykes or sea-walls on a much larger scale than those of 
Holland ; (3) the old despotic empire of ANNAM in the east ; 
and (4) the province of TONKIN, occupying the first incurve 
of the east coast of Asia and bordering China. Pnom-Penh, the 
former capital of Cambodia, on the western branch of the 
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Mekong, has constant trade with &aig an, at the east end of the 
delta, the strongly-fortified and commercial capital of the French 
possessions. Hu6, a former stronghold of the Annamese despots, 
is a stage on the great north highway from Saigon. HaxoIj in 
the province of Tonkin, where this road ends, is a far grander 
city, the streets paved with marble, and protected by a still 
stronger fortress. The productions of French Indo- China are 
mainly from the forest and the field — teak and rice being most 
important ; there are also great mineral deposits which will soon 
be opened up, as rail'ways are being made ; but the land can 
never rival India in commercial or political importance. 

Malay States. 

^269. The southern end of the Malay peninsula, perhaps the 
most exuberantly fruitful region in the world, is mainly peopled 
by the Malay race, although Chinese immigrants threaten to 
outnumber them. Tin mines worked by Chinamen occur all 
round the peninsula, forest produce of many kinds, including 
camphor, sago (the pith of a large tree), gutta-percha, 
rattan canes, and pepper, is diligently collected. The Strait 
of Malacca, between the peninsula and Sumatra, is lined by a 
chain of British Crown colonies called the STRAITS SETTLE- 
MENTS. The principal settlements are the island of Penang 
(a peculiar walking-stick cut here is called the Penang lawyer), 
Province Wellesley opposite it, Dindings, Malacca^ and the island 
of Singapore at the southern extremity. Most of the native 
states, such as Pahang^ Perak^ Johor, and Selangor, are under 
British protection, and a police of Indian sepoys keeps the whole 
nondescript 'population in order. SINGAPORE (100), i,e. Lion 
City, most favourably situated between India and China, is the 
greatest trade town of the far east. Its great docks are always 
crowded with shipping, and it is one of the few ports where 
there is no custom-house, and goods of any kind can be landed 
or shipped free of duty. Wild pigs still devastate the planta- 
tions on the. island, biit the tigers which once used to kill 300 
people every year have been exterminated. 
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The Malay Archipelago. 

270. Plants and Animals. — The islands of this great 
group are often called the East Indies (§ 85). The north- 
western islands have the same dense forests and dangerous wild 
beasts as the Malay peninsula, while the plants and animals of 
the south-eastern part closely resemble those of Australia. The 
narrow but deep Lombok Passage sharply separates Asiatic Apes 
in the little island of Bali from Australian opossums in Lomboh ; 
and Macassar Strait similarly divides the Asiatic animals and 
plants of Borneo and the Philippines from the Australian forms 
of Celebes and the southern islands. But almost every island 
possesses some forms peculiar to itself, and by the nature and 
habits of these creatures naturalists have been led to suppose 
that once a continent or close chain of islands, long since 
vanished, ran across the Indian Ocean to Madagascar, where 
similar animals are found. The climate throughout is hot, and 
the rainfall great, but the steady monsoon winds and the eleva- 
tion of much of the land make many of the islands remarkably 
pleasant even for Europeans. 

^271. Gfbvemment. — The native races have little power in 
the archipelago. Most of the islands belong to the Dutch, from 
whom they were captured by the British at the end of last 
century, but restored at the great European rearrangement of 
1815. The Dutch govern their vast possessions (about sixty 
times the size of the mother country) much in the same way 
as the British govern India, making use of native subordinates 
under European superiors. 

/ 272. The large island of SUMATRA, 1000 mile§ long, 
lying north-west and south-east, is crossed in the middle by the 
equator. JadanGj on the west coast, is the most important 
town. Next to it comes Palembang, 50 miles from the mouth 
of the Musi on the east coast, the river being navigable by 
bamboo rafts for 200 miles farther into the interior. Forest 
produce, especially the fragrant camphor, and gum-benzoin, 
and cultivated pepper and coflfee, are exported. Banka and 
Billiton, oS the east coast, produce great quantities of tin. 
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273. Krakatoa. — In Sunda Strait, between Sumatra and 
Java, Kmbii'Mi, an islet conBistiug of one voloann, was shattered 
by the greatcat volcanic explosion ever known in August 1883, 
and the dust of it was blown, through the air all round the 
world, giving rise everywhere to sunsets of groat beauty for 
several months. 




Jt 274. JAVA, crowded witli volcanoes, which rise above the 
most gorgeous tropical forests, alive with brilliant birds and 
insects, is the wealthiest of the Dutch East Indies. An old 
crater, named the Guevo Upag or Poison Vale, in one of the 
forests, exhales carbonic acid gas, and the margin is strewn with 
skeletons and corpses of beasts and men that went too near 
the deadly hollow. Most of the Uot low-lyiug land is laid t 
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in plantations of sugar-cane and coco-nut palm ; the cooler 
mountain slopes bear coffee shrubs and cinchona trees, and 
ail increasing number of tea plantations. The gentle and 
intelligent people profess to be Mohammedans, but their religion 
is modified by the older Brahmanical and Buddhist superstitions 
brought by ancient emigrants from India, whose temples still 
crown many of the heights. Batabia (100), in the north-west, 
a magnificent town, half European, half native, is the capital 
and chief commercial town of the whole Dutch possessions. 
SURABAYA (130), in the north-east at the mouth of a long 
navigable river, has a good harbour enclosed by the island of 
Madura, Midway between these towns Samarang, also on a 
river of the north coast, is joined by one of the numerous rail- 
ways with the native capitals of Surakarta and Jokjokarta, 
whose " emperors," although politically powerless, live in luxuri- 
ous magnificence. 

^^276. Borneo, though only partially explored, is known to 
contain no active volcanoes. Vast deposits of good coal occur, 
and gold and diamonds have been worked for ages. Rivers 
navigable for hundreds of miles through rice-fields and tangled 
forests, where the long-armed oran-utan swings from tree to 
tree, flow outward from the long radiating mountain ranges 
of the interior. Half the natives are Malays, half are wild 
Dyaks, who were formerly dreaded pirates. Some of the Dyak 
tribes make raids on others, and kill strangers for no other reason 
than to possess their heads; the more dried human heads a 
Dyak has hanging in his house the more highly is he thought 
of. Most of this vast island, nearly four times the size of 
Britain, is claimed by the Dutch, who have many small trading 
towns. The north-west coast is occupied by SARAWAK. 
An Englishman is its rajah, or king, governing in his capital 
of K tcHiy o with the advice of a council of native chiefs. 
North of this is the little despotic Malay monarchy of BRUNEI, 
whence the English name of the island was derived. Both these 
states are now under British protection. The northern extremity 
is governed by the British NoHh Borneo Company as a com- 
mercial speculation. Besides ordinary forest i^todxjkR^ ^sv^\.0«^bfc^'5». 
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a particularly valuable kind of camphor, and the edible nests 
of a species of swallow used for making soup, are largely ex- 
ported to China. Sahpak-IN^, the capital, has a population of 
7000, and KudaI- is also rising into importance as a town. 
^276. The highly volcanic group of the 400 PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS (belonging to Spain) contains exquisite mountain 
lakes set in a richer frame of tropical forest than covers any other 
island of the archipelago. Most of the inhabitants have become 
Roman Catholics, but in Palawan and the Sulu group, stretching 
toward Borneo, the Malay natives are Mohammedan or heathen. 
The great island of Mindanao in the south is separated by a 
maze of islets from the still larger Luzon in the north, where 
-ffitanila (270\ the capital, stands on the west coast. It exports 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, and especially a glistening fibre closely 
resembling hemp, which grows in great perfection on this island. 
^ 277. Starfish-shaped Celebes, with its four mountainous 
peninsulas terminating in little island groups, has the finest 
climate, although on the equator, but is subject to volcanic erup- 
tions and earthquakes. Cultivated crop3 and forest produce are 
the chief resources, one tree yielding the famous Macassar oil. 
The two semi-civilised races of the south, the Bvgis and Man^- 
kassars, manufacture a coarse cotton cloth, and trade largely in 
native vessels with other islands. The chief town of the Dutch, 
who possess the island, is Mangkassar (or Macassar), in the 
south-west. 

:5^78. The MOLUCCAS or Spice Islands, all belonging to 
Holland, have Jilolo and Ceram as their largest members. They 
are singular for the size and beauty of their beetles, and still more 
for their long-tailed birds of Paradise, and their fragrant spicea 
The cultivation of nutmegs and cloves was long confined by the 
Dutch to the lovely Banda Islands, all the trees in other places 
being carefully sought out and destroyed. AMBQYilA^-on the island 
of the same name, is the chief town and centre of the clove trade^' 

The Dutch hold the southern half of Timor, the most 
southerly island of the Malay archipelago. The Portuguese 
retain the northern end as the last relic of their Eastern posses- 
sions, which once included nearly the whole archipelago. 
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^ 279. New Guinea. — Papua (from a Malay word meaning 
" frizzled," referring to the elaborate way in which the savage 
natives frizz out their hair) was called New Guinea, as its hot un- 
healthy marshes reminded early voyagers of the pestilential west 
coast of Africa. This vast island is one of the least known parts 
of the world. The interior is mountainous, some peaks in the 
north-east rising above the snow- line to 16,000 or 18,000 feet, 
but the heat and unhealthiness of the climate and the treachery 
of the natives have hitherto prevented any complete exploration. 
The Fly Riyer, opening on a wide delta in Papua Gulf to the 
south-east, is probably the largest, as a traveller ascended it for 
600 miles in a steam launch, but others which are less known 
are also of great size. The natives, although heathen and even 
cannibals, are very artistic, adorning their nest-like houses perched 
in the trees and their long graceful canoes with carvings of great 
beauty, usually in the form of bird^ The western half of the 
island (west of 141° E.) is claimed by the Dutch, the north- 
eastern quarter and the Bismarck Archipelago (formerly known 
as New Britain and New Ireland) by the Germans, while the 
south-eastern portion, separated by Torres Strait from Australia, 
is a British Crown colony, with its capital at the village of 
Port Moresby. As yet only missionaries and a few traders 
have settled in New Guinea. 
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CHAPTER XII 



EASTERN A3IA 



The Chinese Empire. 
^^80. Extent and History. — The centre and east of Asia 
are occupied by the ancient Chinese empire, which was old 
before Greece was founded. Extending from Russian Siberia on 
the north, to French Cochin China, Siam, and India on the 
south, its area in one continuous stretch is half that of the 
Russian empire, or 3i times the size of the United Kingdom, 
and its population comprises more than one-quarter of the human 
race. It was formerly bounded to the north by the Great Wall 
of China, a broad earthen rampart protected by towers and faced 
with stone or brick, stretching for more than 1500 miles inland 
over hills and rivers, from the Gulf of Pe-chi-li. This wall was 
built by the peaceful and industrious Chinese 2000 years ago 
to protect their land from the warlike Manchu or Tartar tribea. 
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Jenghis Khan, the Mongol Emperor, conquered China before 
carrying his armies westward, and in the reign of his successor, 
Kublai Khan, in the thirteenth century, Marco Polo, a Venetian, 
visited the country, and first made its wonders known to Europe. 
This mediaeval explorer is actually still the most recent European 
traveller in some parts of the Empire whence strangers are now 
jealously excluded. 

«j^ 281. Government. — ^The Emperor, of pure Manchu descent 
but perfectly Chinese in language and religion, is an absolute 
ruler, although very ancient laws, which are interpreted by a 
special board of learned men, the Censors, are binding on him. 
Each of the provinces is under a governor or viceroy, who has 
the power of life and death over its inhabitants. All govern- 
ment offices are filled by the Mandarins, members of a learned 
class, who are selected by competitive examinations in the old 
Chinese classics. These examinations are open to all comers, 
however humble their birth. The rank of the Mandarin is shown 
by the size and colour of the button on his cap. 

The spoken language differs in various parts of the Empire, 
but writing is the same in all. Each character or ideograph 
represents, not a sound or word — as with us — but an idea. For 
instance, the figures 1, 2, 3 are ideographs, representing ideas 
understood by all Europeans, but in each European language 
the spoken name of these figures is different. 

The Chinese Empire. 
!>---• squa^iles. ^oP-l^«on. ^^^^^ 



1,300,000 383,000,000 295 

360.000 12,000,000 33 

1,290 000 2,000,000 15 

650,000 6,000,000 9 

150,000 600,000 4 

430,000 600,000 1*5 



China Proper . 

Manchuria 

Mongolia 

Tibet 

Jungaria . 

Eastern Turkestan 

-/ 282i^urfaoe of China Proper.— The " Middle Kingdom " 
or " the eighteen provinces," as it is officially called, occupies the 
central East Asian outcurve from the Gulf of Tonkin to the 
Yellow Sea (20''-40'' N.), opposite North America, from the 
middle of Mexico to San Francisco. It is traversed Vrj V«<5k 
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great rivers, rising close together in Tibet, diverging widely as 
they flow eastward, but approaching again toward the sea. 
The greater, the Yang-tse-Kiang or Blue River^ completes its 
wide southward curve in the wild gorges bordering Tibet, and 
flowing to the Yellow Sea nearly along the parallel of 30° divides 
the country into two nearly equal parts. To the south there are 
close-packed ranges of low mountains, the main ridge separating 
the Yang-tse basin from that of the smaller Si-Kiang to the 
south where the soil is poor, but is diligently cultivated. To the 
north the vast flat plain covered with the yellow earth extends 
to the Hoang-Ho or Yellow Hiver, which, after a northward 
sweep beyond the Great Wall, flows south through mountain 
gorges for nearly 400 miles, then turns abruptly eastward to the 
sea. Vast deposits of loess or yellow earth, blown in dense 
clouds from the deserts by the " yellow tuind" cover the north 
of China' to a depth of 2000 feet in some places. The rivers 
flowing across* it carve out gorges with straight cliff walls, in the 
caves of which millions of people live. This is the most fertile 
soil in the world, never needing manure, and from it yellow has 
become the imperial colour of China, the Emperor himself being 
styled the Yellow Lord. The Yellow Kiver is named from this 
yellow earth with which its water is charged, and by which its 
bed has been silted up until the stream runs high above the 
plain. In spite of hundreds of miles of embankments the course 
often changes. Until 1852 it ran south-east to the Yellow Sea ; 
then the embankments burst 300 miles from the mouth, and 
the impetuous stream half a mile wide set north-east to the Gulf 
of Pe-chi-li, on the other side of the rocky Shan-tung peninsula. 
In 1887 the banks burst again at the san^ie place, and the turbid 
floods overwhelmed thousands of villages and drowned more than 
a million people. This rebellious river is well called China^s 
Sorrow. Both of the great river- basins contain coal deposits of 
fine quality, more extensive than those of any other country ; 
iron and copper also abound. Although grimy coal junks carry 
thousands of tons down the rivers to the cities every year, the 
mines have as yet scarcely been worked at all, because the 
Chinese have neither used steam machinery nor made railways. 
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Many of the great towns are, however, joined by telegraph wires. 
Government cart roads and canals are maintained in the northern 
provinces, but in the south the rivers afe the chief highways, 
the land routes being mere footpaths. 

283. Olimate of Oliina Proper. — The climate is colder 
than in the same latitudes in Europe, and the ample rainfall is 
influenced by the monsoons, which blow all summer from the 
south-east laden with moisture, and all winter from the north 
and north-west, bringing dry cold weather. Tremendous cyclonic 
storms, called typhoons, are common, and the navigation of all 
the seas along the coast is consequently very dangerous. 
Jj 284. The Vegetation of China Proper is varied. The 
northern forests of oak and pine have been much reduced, but 
all over the south the giant hollow bamboo is used for every 
purpose, from building houses to furnishing pipes for supplying 
water and even gas. The name Flowery Land has been given 
by the Chinese to their country on account of the' beauty of the 
camellias, azaleas, and innumerable other blossoms which grow 
wild. The chief cultivated crops are millet, maize, and rice 
on the rich yellow earth ; tea, cotton, and sugar-cane farther 
south, and opium poppies in the southernmost provinces. Silk- 
"worms have always been cultivated in the mulberry groves of 
the central zone. Tea is the favourite beverage, and silk is the 
most common material for the clothing of both men and women. 
Tea and silk are almost the sole exports from the country. 
Land is too valuable to be used for pasture, and there are 
consequently comparatively few cattle or sheep in the eighteen 
provinces. Chinese farmers are the most laborious in the world. 
4-285. People of China Proper. — The people have been an 
intelligent, civilised, and educated race for thousands of years, 
but they are exclusive, conceited, and conservative. Printing, 
the mariner's compass, the use of gunpowder, were all understood 
ages before they were thought of elsewhere; but the Chinese have 
not improved their processes for centuries. The navy now 
possesses modern ironclads, but there are no competent officers. 
The Chinese, as a rule, are persevering, orderly, very thrifty, and 
eager to trade with foreign nations, but only twenty-two of tha 
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seaports are open to foreign vessels. The State religion is the 
philosophy of Confucius, which enjoins great respect to parents 
and the worship of ancestors. There are many Buddhists, 
and perhaps more Taoists or followers of a degraded magic- 
worship, and the Emperor is the head of all three religions, 
which are professed simultaneously by many of the people. 
Twenty million Mohammedans, about a million Koman Catholics, 
and a very few other Christians make up the followers of foreign 
creeds. Since the Manchu Conquest, all Chinamen shave their 
heads, leaving one long plait or tail of hair, of which they are very 
proud. To show that they are above working, the wealthy classes 
allow their finger-nails to grow an inch or more in length ; and 
the feet of the Chinese (but not of the Manchu) ladies are com> 
pressed and deformed, so that their attempts to walk have gained 
them the name of tottering lilies, 

4^ 28Q. Towns of China Proper. — China has more large 
cities than any other country, but the exact population is not 
known, ^efeilt (1500), on a dreary plain near the Great Wall in 
the north, is divided into two square walled towns : one occu- 
pied by Manchus, the other by Chinese. In the former the 
Emperor resides in great state. A canal, frozen for two months 
in winter, leads to the river Peiho, and so gives access to the 
seaport TIENTSIN (950), whence a railway runs north to 
Manchuria, and the Grand Canal runs south through a 
series of lakelets for 700 miles. It connects with the Yellow 
River and the Yang-tse, and goes to HANG-CHOF (800), where 
it terminates. SI-BIQAN~^U (900), a great walled town 6 miles 
square, near the bend where the Yellow River turns from south 
to east, is more important than any on the lower course of that un- 
certain stream, which is everywhere too swift to be easily navig- 
able. NANKIN (150), formerly the capital of China, and once 
the largest town in the world, stands about 200 miles up the Yang- 
tse. It gave its name long ago to Nankeen cotton, which was 
manufactured there. The great tea-ships ascend 400 miles farther, 
passing dozens of large cities to HAN-KOW (750), where they 
take in their fragrant cargo about the end of May, amongst 
thousands of native junks which crowd the stream, here a full 
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mile wide. SIAIJ^TAN, on a Bouthem tributary, is the centre 
of a great drug-growing region, and prospers well, as the Chinese 
are particularly fond of taking medicine. Steamers ascend the 
Yang-tse to I-Chang, the most inland treaty port, 1000 miles 
from the sea, and smaller vessels go hundreds of miles higher. 
CHING-TU, said to be the most beautiful town in China, with 




the most artistic and cultivated people, stands on a fertile plain 
near the bordering mountains of Tibet. SH^NOHAT (300), 
on a river close to the Yang-tse estuary, ia a compact Chinese 
city, with extensive and beautiful suburbs, occupied by foreign 
merchants, who transact most of the sea-trade of the Empire. 
Southward the shore is dotted with treaty ports. Of these 
NING-PO (240) was the headquarters of the British fleet in the 
firet war, when Indian opium was forced on unwilling China, and 
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since then it has become a centre of Protestant missions. FOO- 
CHOW (630) sends out great cargoes of tea ; and AMOY (100), 
still farther south, has the best harbour in China. The fertile 
island of Formosa, which was taken by Japan in 1895, lies 
opposite. The British island colony of HONG-KONG, along the 
north-western shore of which runs the long street of its capital 
VICTORIA (140), the busiest seaport in the world, mounts 
guard at the north entrance of the Si-Kiang. The decayed 
Portuguese colony of MAOAO, which once monopolised Euro- 
pean trade with China, occupies a point on the south shore 
of the estuary. On the river itself stands CANTON (1600), the 
largest city of China. Its quaint pagodas rise from the narrow 
streets of bamboo houses, with fantastic flapping sign-boards ; 
but the Si-Kiang is as busy as its shores, rows upon rows 
of house-boats being moored in regular lines, where hundreds of 
thousands of the people live. In this neighbourhood the great 
Taiping rebellion, which nearly split the Chinese Empire before it 
was quelled, had its rise about fifty years ago. The mountainous 
province of Yunnan^ bordering Burma, is the chief opium-grow- 
ing and copper-mining district of the Empire. 

/ 287. Manchuria, between the Great Wall and the Amur, 
includes a central grassy plain, through which the Sungari River 
flows northward to the Amur. The plain is bordered by the E^hin- 
gan Mountains to the west, and the dazzling limestone chain 
of the Ever White Mountains to the east. Chinese education 
and customs are gradually spreading amongst the brave and war- 
like Manchu people. In addition to their ordinary live-stock, the 
farmers keep large herds of dogs, slaughtering them in spring 
for their skins, which become covered with beautifully soft thick 
hair during the severe winter. KIELN" (150), on the Sungari, 
the capital of the province, MUKDJIN (150), on the southern 
plain, and the treaty port Niuchwang, are the chief towns. 

^ 288. In Eastern Turkestan the chief town is YAKKAND 
(120); the native Mohammedan city is overlooked by a great 
Chinese fortress with a strong garrison since its subjugation in 
1878. In Kashgar large quantities of cloth are woven from 
the marvellously fine wool of the country. Khotan is prized 
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by the Chinese for the precious jade pebbles which abound. All 
the towns are situated on streams running east from the great 
mountainous amphitheatre, of which the Pamirs occupy the 
centre, to join the Taiim Kiver. This is as long as the Danube, 
and flows eastward, to lose itself in Lob-nor, a reed-choked lake 
in a barren desert, where the wild camel lives. Few Europeans 
have ventured amongst the fierce tribes of this region, and still 
fewer have returned to tell the tale. 

^289. Jungraria slopes westward between the Tian-shan and 
Great Altai ranges. Although presenting the easiest overland 
passage from Europe to China, down the valleys of the Hi, flowing 
to Lake Balkash, and of the Irtish, it is a poor province, peopled 
by Chinese exiles and Kalmuk refugees from Kussia. Urumtsi, 
in the south, is the chief town, and Kul ja, on the Hi, is a fortress 
near the Kussian frontier. 

:=:^90. Mongolia, to the north, is peopled by mounted nomads 
who scorn to go on foot. They are no longer the united nation 
of heroic warriors who conquered the world under Jenghis Khan, 
but scattered tribes of herdsmen, all jealous of each other, and 
their chiefs are pensioned by the Chinese Emperor. In religion 
they are Buddhists of a debased type^tens of thousands of their 
lamas or monks live on charity in the religious houses called 
lamasseries. The chief lamas are burnt after death, but the 
bodies of common people are exposed to beasts and birds of 
prey. "The ravens," the Mongols say, "are our cemeteries." 
The land slopes on the whole to the east, and averages about 
3000 feet above the sea. The climate is very severe, and the 
best of the barren soil grows little but grass. At the western 
boundary a tract of fertile land is part of the caravan route 
between Kanchew, at the base of the Nan-shan, and Hami, at 
the base of the Tian-shan Mountains on the road to Urumtsi. 
This belt of verdure separates the Tarim desert on the west from 
the dreary wastes of the Grobi or Shamo (i.e. Sand Sea) to the 
east, which the superstitious Mongols suppose peopled by evil 
spirits (see § 88). The village of Maimachin {i.e. Trade Towr^^ 
close to Kiakhta (§ 238), is a trading place with Kussia. 'rae 
Russian post-route passes Urga, the chief town, where great 
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triennial fairs are held, and then strikes south-eastward across 
the Gobi, 800 miles to Pekin. 

]i^91. Tibet, the highest region in the world, belongs to the 
Chinese empire; but the Grea±_Lapaa or chief priest of the 
Buddhists, who is supposed to be an incarnation of Buddha 
himself, is the absolute monarch in home affairs. A mystical 
invocation of the lotus flower in the words^* Om mani padme 
Tw/m^^ forms the one prayer of the Tibetans. These words are 
viewed as a charm, giving protection and good luck when said 
or seen. They are written on everything, and hundreds of 
millions of printed copies are circulated by the lamas ; the very 
cliffs and mountain sides are carved with the magic line in 
gigantic letters at the public expense, so that "he who runs 
may read." The people, although lacking in enterprise, are brave, 
frank, generous, kindly, and well educated on the whole. Strangers 
are rigidly excluded, and the Himalayan passes are closely guarded 
against them by the Chinese authorities. The climate is very 
severe; and although barley sometimes ripens, and trees are 
found in the lower valleys, thin hard grass is the chief vegeta- 
tion. On this live herds of wild antelopes and flocks of fine- 
haired Roats, shaggy yaks or small oxen, and hardy little 
sheep, the common beast of burden. There are great deposits 
of borax on the nearly rainless plains. In the long valleys north 
of the Himalayas, the Sutlej and Indus flow west through 
Kashmir; while the mysterious Sanpo pours eastward, some- 
times on the flat table-land, again through tremendous gorges. 
Only in 1888 was it finally proved by a Hindu explorer that 
this river is the upper part of the Brahmaputra. Most of the 
high villages have to be deserted in winter, when they are buried 
in snow. Lassa (i.e. Throne of God), the capital, is the most 
holy city of the Buddhists, and contains more priests than 
laymen. It stands 2 miles above sea -level; and the houses, 
laid out in clean regular streets, are very fantastic, some being 
built of the interlaced horns of cattle and sheep set in cement. 
The palace of the Great Lama surpasses most of the buildings 
in Asia for splendour. 
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Korea. 

^202. The peninsula south of Manchuria, resembling in form 
a great silkworm shrinking back from China^ is known abroad as 
KOREA, but the people call it Cho-son {i.e. Land of the Morning 
Calm). It is an absolute monarchy, the King being held so sacred 
that for a subject even to pronounce his name is tabooed. The 
people, unlike the Chinese, are divided into castes, the humbler 
classes scarcely daring to look at a member of the learned or 
military aristocracy. Although nominally Buddhists, they pay 
little attention to religion, and greatly despise the priests, who 
are treated as of the lowest caste. Little is known of the 
country, as foreigners are rarely allowed into the interior. The 
forests harbour bears, tigers, panthers, and foxes, the skins of 
which are exported, ^^he ^nsen^ root, yielding an intoxicating 
drug which is much valued in China, is largely cultivated. The 
language is different from Chinese, but the Chinese ideographs 
(§ 281) are used in official writing, so that a Korean can read a 
Chinese newspaper, although if it were read to him by a China- 
man he would not understand a word. Seoul (200), the royal 
residence in the west, is the best known town. Within its walls 
no Buddhist temples nor priests are tolerated. Three seaports 
are open to foreign* trade by special treaties, viz. Fusan in the 
south, Jen-chuan {Chemulpo), the harbour of Seoul, and Yuen- 
SAN (Gen-san) on the east. 

Japan. 

4- 203. Surface. — The Empire of JAPAN {i.e. the Land of the 
Rising Sun) is rather larger than the United Kingdom, which it 
strikingly resembles in being an island group lying off a populous 
continent, and in containing coal, iron, and copper, with a coast 
full of good harbours. It comprises Hondo or main island, curving 
away from Korea, with small Shikoku and the larger Kyushu to the 
south, and the Loo-Choo archipelago (so called by the Chinese, who 
have no R sound ; the Japanese say Eyu-Kyu), which stretches 
to Formosa, the prize of the Japanese victory ovecjGlim^\s^\^^'^' 
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North of Hondo lies the thickly-wooded, snail-shaped island of 
Yeso^ officially called Hokkaido. It is* separated by the narrow 
La Perouse Strait from Sakhalin, which was given to Russia in 
1874 in exchange for the long line of the Kurile islands, running 
from the " snail's-homs " to Kamchatka. All these mountainous 
islands, full of fine scenery, are mainly composed of volcanic rocks. 
There are many active and innumerable extinct volcanoes. Earth- 
quakes, great or small, happen almost every day, and in TJok^o 
University there is a professor of seismology, or earthquake study. 

^'294. Qlimate and Crops. — The climate is, on the whole, 
colder than that of Europe in the same latitude. Snow falls 
very thickly in Yeso with the westerly winter monsoons, and 
often on the west of Hondo, but the east is clear and dry. The 
gales prevailing in winter almost stop shipping on the west 
coast. Spring is mild and very wet, the south-east monsoon 
deluging the islands with rain, which rapidly brings the luxuriant 
vegetation to perfection. Summer is warm and damp, and 
cyclones, dangerous to shipping, are very common ; but autumn 
is always clear, bright, and refreshing. Rice is the most abund- 
ant food grain, but "wheat and barley are also grown ; and 
there are large plantations of tea bushes, sugar-canes, and 
of mulberries alive with silkworms. The characteristically 
Japanese lacquer tree, the juice of which forms a fine varnish, 
used in the well-known ornamental woodwork, is carefully pro- 
tected and planted. Flowers are much appreciated, and the 
chrysanthemum, the emblem of the country which figures on 
the postage stamps instead of the monarch's head, is cultivated 
in endless variety. Until recently butcher-meat was never eaten, 
and as grass-land is scarce and farms small, there are few domestic 
animals. 

«' 296. People. — Northern Yeso, like the south of Sakhalin, 
is partly peopled by the long-bearded, hairy Ainu, a gentle, 
honest, and good-natured race worshipping the powers of nature, 
and living by fishing and hunting. They are disliked and 
despised by the true Japanese of the main islands, who them- 
selves somewhat resemble the people of China, although the upper 
classes are faipr and have finer features. Chinese ideographs 
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are used in writing, but the Japanese language is quite 
different. The labour of remembering a separate sign for every 
idea is such a drawback to education that an alphabetic system 
of writing will probably soon be introduced. The people, 
although less persevering than the Chinese, have, since their 
great revolution in 1868, become much more progressive, accept- 
ing the advances of western civilisation. Education, which 
was always held in esteem, is now compulsory. The picturesque 
national dress, with the swords and fans, that showed the rank, 
of the wearer, is being discarded in the large towns for European 
faahicps. English is the commercial language, and British or 
American professors taught science in the various colleges, while 
European officials superintended the extending railways and the 
mines until the natives were able to do so alone. The people 
keep their old artistic nature, love of tasteful decoration, and 
excessive cleanliness in person and houses. As in China, three 
ancient religions are professed, but Buddhism predominates. 
The great Jesuit missionary Xavier converted hundreds of 
thousands of the Japanese to Christianity in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but in consequence of persecutions that have now ceased, 
few native Christians remain. The government was absolute 
until 1889, when the Mikado or Emperor called a parliament, 
and commenced to rule as a constitutional monarch, founding 
the system of government on the pattern of Germany. Trade 
with foreign countries is encouraged at the six chief harbours, 
but only Japanese vessels are admitted to the others. 
^206. Towns of Yeso. — In Yeso, where there are vast coal 
deposits, Sappoko, on the west coast, is the chief town ; but the 
best harbour is the deep, safe bay of Hakodate, in the south, 
which is one of the treaty ports. 

/ 297. Towns of Hondo. — This is the most densely peopled 
and important island. All its rivers are short, chiefly mountain 
torrents trickling through wide wastes of stones when not in 
flood. The largest of these, the Shinano, drains the chief silk- 
producing province. At its mouth on the west coast stands the 
harbour of Niigata, a treaty port deserted in winter when the 
north-westerly gales blow, ^pfega (1200^, o\iX^o ^-sb;:^ <^^ ^^'^ 
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east coast, has been the Mikado's residence since 1868 ; and round 
the hill crowned by his palace the light houses of bamboo and 
paper extend for miles. They are not damaged by earthquakes, 
but are often burned down in hundreds. Jinrikshas, or two- 
wheeled carriages drawn by men, take the place of cabs, and 
thousands of them always throng the streets. YOJLQHAM.A 
(140), 18 miles south of the capital by rail, has a fine deep- 
water harbour on the same bay; here most of the foreign 
merchants live, and there is great steamer traffic. Not far to 
the west the gently sloping volcano of Fujiyama, snow-clad for 
ten months of the year, rises grandly above the forests and the 
fields, and is reverenced as the sacred centre of the Empire. In 
the midst of the best tea-growing plains of the south, KYOTO. 
(310), the ancient capital is still the centre of refinement and 
artistic industry, and in one of its thousand temples preserves 
a bronze statue of Buddha more than 50 feet high. Lake 
BiTva, some distance in the interior, is visited by crowds of 
tourists, native and foreign, on account of its romantic beauty. 
It is connected with Osaka Bay by a navigable canal which 
supplies motive power to the factories of Kyoto, and is carried 
through a range of hills in a tunnel 1 J miles long. A railway 
from Kyoto runs south-west to OSAKA (480), the Venice of 
Japan, on the shore of the lovely island-starred Inland Sea. 
This sea separates Shikoku from Hondo, and throughout its 200 
miles of length presents the scenery of Norway under the sky 
of Italy. Another branch westward reaches the seaport town 
of Hyogo and KOBE (150), where many foreign merchants live. 
^ 208. Ksnishu. — Nagasaki, on the deeply indented east 
coast of Kyushu, has the grandest harbour of all, surrounded by 
steep green hills, and guarded by strong modern forts. The 
little island of Tahashima, outside the bay, contains the most 
actively worked coal-mine of Japan. 

The Bonin Islands and Volcano Islands in the Pacific have 
recently been annexed by the Japanese. 
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CHAPTER XIII 



THE CONTINENT OF AU9TKAL1A 



' aoo. Ooaatline. — The great island which forma the cod- 
tinent of Australia {i.e. Southern Land), nearly 3,000,000 square 
miles in area and distant 11,000 miles from Great Britain by 
the shortest route, lies entirely in the southern hemisphere. The 
greatest length frorn east to west ia 2300 miles in lat. 26° S. ; from 
north to south, 2000 miles in long. 143° E., which runs through 
Cape York, the most northerly point. But the incurving of both 
the north and south coasts brings them within 1100 miles of 
each other in long. 137° E. Cape York, in 11° S., is separated 
by Torres Strait, 90 miles wide, from New Guinea. The coast 
runs south-eastward from this point, full of little capes and bays, 
with islets lying off them, and backed by near highlands or mono- 
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tains, from which only two large streams, Bur dekin^ Riyer opening 
in lat. 19° S., and Fitzro y^ Riv er on the tropic of Capricorn, are 
sent down to the Pacific. The Great Barr ier reef, beginning 
as a narrow belt of coral rock close to shore in Torres Strait, 
runs along the coast for 1200 miles, becoming wider and more 
distant until it ends 100 miles off the mouth of the Fitzroy, as 
an expanse 70 miles wide of reefs and atolls over which the 
waves break. It forms a natural breakwater, keeping a calm 
strip of sea along the coast which steamers can use, although the 
channel is narrow and diflficult to steer through because of sunk 
coral reefs. Several channels of deep water cut through the 
great barrier — the widest lying off the Burdekin River, — and 
these allow vessels to enter from the Pacific. From the mouth of 
the Fitzroy River there is a wide, smooth outcurve of low rocky 
coast, attaining its farthest east in Cape Byron (154° E.), and 
broken with several deep harbours, including the fine branching 
inlet of Por t Ja ckson. At Cape Howe the coast turns abruptly 
westward, and Bass Strait separates the large triangular island of 
Tasmania, which rises on the continental shelf 150 miles to the 
south. Wilson Promontory, in lat. 39° S., is the most southerly 
point of the continent, and forms the eastern boundary of the 
incurve which runs up to Port PhUipJ^y- From Cape Otway, 
the western boundary of this bay, a wide incurve extends west- 
ward, curving slightly to the north. Its coast is at first fretted 
by the mouth of the Mu rray River and the narrow north- 
running Gulfs of St.^yincent and Spencer, with Kangaroo Island 
and several small peninsulas. Farther west white limestone 
cliffs, about 500 feet high, extend for 1000 miles along the 
Great Australian Bight, unbroken by a stream or harbour. The 
fine inlet of King Greorge^s Sound, in lat. 35°, is the farthest 
south part of West Australia, and the coast begins to trend 
northward; the grand rocky headland of CapeJLeeuwin being 
the south-west corner of the continent. From Geographe Bay, 
just beyond it, the wooded coast broken by the Swan River, runs 
north-north-west for 500 miles to Steep Point (the most westerly, 
reaching 113° E.), which, with Dirk Hartog Island, shuts in the 
deep double inlet of Shark Bay. Farther north, at th^ vsars^K- 
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pointing peninsula of North-West Cape, the coast turns north- 
eastward, at first smooth in outline, then with a succession of 
bays and capes facing the southern Sunda Islands. The broad 
broken projection of Arnhem Land carries the middle of the 
north coast far into the ArafocaJS^a, and there are many small 
continental islands lying off the shore. The wide shallow waters 
of the Gulf, of-QaiqpeTitaria, cutting a square of 300 miles 
out of the northern coast, are bounded by the great north-pointing 
Cape York peninsula. 

-5^300. Configuration. — A narrow mountainous belt, called 
the Great Dividing Range, sweeps round close along the 
south-east and east coasts in a series of connected ranges. It is 
highest in the south-east corner of the continent, where the cul- 
minating point is Mount Kosciusko {Mount Toiunsend) 
with a height exceeding 7000 feet, which is lower than the 
culminating point of any other continent. -4£rhe range to the 
north diminishes in height, but the slopes of the mountains are 
steep. At the northern end of the chain the short ranges run 
in various directions, but they sink down north of the Fitzroy to 
a uniform high plain about 1500 feet above the sea, filling 
Cape York Peninsula. This high plain extends westward as a 
narrow band which widens and covers the whole continent to- 
ward the west. But in the south-east there is an extensive 
low plain, the Australian Basin, dipping to the south-west. 
This seems to have been a shallow enclosed sea in ancient times, - 
if one may judge from the wide belts of coral limestone which 
run round it. All the great rivers flow into this depression. 
On the east and south-east sides of the Basin the Great Dividing 
Kange rises steeply, and long rivers flowing down the gullies of 
the mountains spread across the plain Chief of these is the 
Murray, which rises close to Mount KosciuskoT^nd flows west 
for 600 miles (more than 1000 by its windings), receiving the 
Lachlan, swollen by the Murrumbidgee, and farther on the 
still longer Darling, all flowing from the north-east. After 
these rivers join, the Murray turns abruptly southward and 
flows through gorges cut like terraces in the limestone rocks to 
the sea. The western half of the great depression has many 
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long rivers, most of which are dry except after heavy rain. 
Some reach La^eJSyre, one of several great shallow salt lakes 
in a hot desert region, with no outlet to the sea and below sea- 
level.*/^ Along the west coast the edge of the high plain is marked 
by ranges of low hills, and to the south the cut edges of the 
limestone low plain of the Australian Basin form the cliffs of 
the Australian Bight. The Mount Lofty and Flinders ranges 
which border Spencer Gulf are isolated from the main high 
grounds. They separate the drainage area of the Murray from 
that of the salt lakes. In the very centre of the continent the 
high plain swells up into several ranges of mountains which 
have rarely been visited and are little known. 

Most of the rivers of the west are small, and in the interior 
they are mere stony channels, with a chain of shallow pools in 
the dry season. On the north and east coasts they are more 
permanent, although shorter, and liable to alternate droughts 
and violent floods. 

301. Gheologry. — The rooks are, as a rule, very old strati- 
fied deposits, much of the interior being rough "desert sand- 
stone." The south-west of the continent is of Archaean formation, 
resembling that of the north-west of Scotland. The Dividing 
Kange is pierced by lava streams poured out from volcanoes that, 
geologically speaking, have not long been extinct. For hundreds 
of miles along the eastern slope thick ooal seams crop out ; these 
are far more valuable in the long run than the grold which 
abounds in quartz veins in many parts of the continent. 
^ 302. Climate. — We must remember that since Australia is 
in the southern hemisphere, the north is much hotter than the 
south. Along the coast the heat is not nearly so extreme as in 
the interior ; yet snow, except on the high mountains, is rare. 
The seasons alternate between a hot bright summer and a 
warm bright winter ; and thanks to the dryness of the air, the 
continent as a whole is perhaps more favourable to health than 
any other in the world, i:'- The north and middle of Australia lie 
within the zone of the aouth-east trade "winds, and the south 
in the region of the " roaring forties " (§ 52). The changes of 
the seasons, however, produce monsoons (§ 53), which bl<y« vcl- 
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ward from the sea on all sides in the summer half-year (October 
to March), and outward from the land on all sides in the winter 
half-year (April to September). The result is that the rain- 
bearing south-east trade wind on the east coast is strengthened 
in summer, and then the northern highlands are plentifully 
watered ; but it happens that farther south the greater cold of 
the winter season brings most of the year's rainfall at the time 
when the wind from the sea is weakened by the land monsoon. 
On the west coast in summer the south-east trades are quite 
stopped by the north-west monsoons, and on the whole there 
is a light westerly breeze bringing frequent showers. As much 
rain falls in the north-east on the average as on the west of 
Scotland (60 to 80 inches a year), in the south-east it is less 
than in south-eastern England (20 inches), and on the south- 
west coast just as much as in eastern Scotland (30 inches). 

As the highest land surrounds the inner plains, vapour carried 
by the sea-winds is all condensed into rain close to the coast. 
Much of the interior is, therefore, almost rainless, and forms an 
arid desert, with occasional clumps of coarse grass or shrubs. 
But the porous rocks underground seem to be soaking with water, 
which is reached in many places by boring Artesian wells deep 
down through the hot dry sandstone that paves the surface. 
Australian climate is remarkably uncertain; in some years no 
rain whatever falls over vast areas, and the grass entirely 
withers up ; at other times tremendous deluges come, lakes are 
formed in the hollows, and a grassy mantle spreads for miles 
over the desert. The storms of lightning, wind, and rain are 
terrific ; they come suddenly, do great damage, but soon cease. 
In summer hot winds from the north-west sometimes cross the 
eastern mountains, scorching up the vegetation. These are 
usually succeeded by "southerly bursters," which are strong 
gales, lasting a much shorter time, but carrying clouds of the 
finest dust. 

303. Native Plants. — The native plants of Australia are 
very peculiar. Thousands of square miles in the desert interior 
are thinly covered with coarse tufts of spinifex, a grass that 
no animal can eat ; its spiky blades are so hard that they wound 
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and often kill Horses and cattle passing over them, ifrext in 
extent is the mallee scrub, also growing in dry sandy regions ; 
its straight branches, 10 to 15 feet high, cover the ground as 
closely as stalks in a wheat-field. The less common mulga scrub 
is a bushy dwarf acacia, armed with sharp spines, which make 
it almost impassable for travellers. Heaths^ as a kind of low 
woody shrub is called, often cover miles of country with a 
carpet of brilliant and fragrant flowers. In spring, where rain 
is plentiful and rivers flow, the boundless plains are thick with 
the finest grrass in the world, affording magnificent pasturage. 
On the mountain slopes and along the coasts there are great 
forests of eucalyptuB or gum-trees, and long lines of them 
border the water-courses in the interior. These are not shady 
like the trees of other countries, for the leaves are set edgewise 
like an opened Venetian blind, and do not obstruct the light. 
Their dingy olive-green colour varies neither in spring nor autumn, 
and their height is remarkably great, 300 feet being common. 
The heef-tree, with no leaves, but long drooping green branchlets 
instead, yields a useful wood exactly the colour of raw beef ; but 
the acacias or tuattles, with their fragrant yellow blossoms, are 
the most abundant of all. 

304. The Native Animals of Australia are of a very 
ancient type, and in other parts of the world only remains of 
such creatures are found as fossils. The native dog or dingo, 
and the great fruit-eating bat or flying fox are the only ones 
which resemble those of other continents. Almost all the other 
mammals are marsupials carrying their young in a pouch for a 
long time after they are born. Some kangraroos are of great 
size, measuring more than 5 feet high when they sit up in their 
favourite position, balanced by^ their heavy tail. The small 
fore-legs are not used in running, for the animal takes enormous 
leaps on its long powerful hind legs. " Opossums " living on the 
trees, and most active on moonlight nights; heavy burrowing 
blunt-faced wombats ; koalas, or " bears," as they are called, with 
a gentle look and tufted ears ; graceful little flesh-eating " native 
rats " or ddsyurs, and the platypus or duckbill, which has a bill 
and lays eggs like a bird, are the most charaet^Y\s»lvi Vxa^a^ 
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The birds are varied and brilliant ; there are crested cockatoos 
and parrots of every kind; the graceful lyre-bird, with its 
remarkable tail ; the bower-bird, which lays out the ground before 
its nest like an ornamental garden; and the large ostrich -like 
emu. Gigantic lizards, 6 feet long, live in the plains; while 
true crocodiles, and the rare mud-fish or ceratodtis, are found 
in the northern rivers. Flies often swarm in extraordinary num- 
bers, and the mosquitoes in summer are an annoying plague. 

-^1306. Aborigrinal People. — The original natives are a 
debased set of savages of the Black type who cannot build 
houses. The men, with thick beards and repulsive features, 
treat the still uglier women with shocking cruelty, and when old 
people become a burden, they are often killed and eaten. The 
different tribes have no regular chiefs nor any government ; 
they speak a variety of languages. A few have advanced enough 
even to make rough carvings or sketches, but of course writing 
is unknown. Their food, in addition to ordinary birds and 
beasts, includes snakes, frogs, grubs, and insects ; but they have 
become very skilful in killing the larger animals. The curved 
boomerang which, when thrown, flies back to the hunter if it fails 
to strike the mark, and the throwing-stick, by which a spear can 
be cast with great force, are their most ingenious contrivances. 
They are marvellously clever in finding water in deserts, and in 
tracking men or animals they wish to follow. These natives 
make small progress in civilisation, and, like most savage tribes, 
near white settlers, they are rapidly dying out; their number 
last century was 150,000, and now there are not more than 
70,000. The least degraded tribes live in the north. 

.:. 306. Discovery and Settlement. — ^Australia, with its sin- 
gular shape, its strange plants, curious creatures, and wretched 
people, remained for centuries unknown to civilised mankind. 
It was probably first seen in the middle of the sixteenth century 
by Portuguese voyagers ; early in the seventeenth century Dutch 
ships sailed southward from their colonies in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, and one of these left its name in Amhem peninsula, 
another in Cape Leeuwin, Various subsequent Dutch and French 
explorations are kept in mind by the names all along the north 
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and west coasts. The east coast was visited for the first time 
in 1770 by the great navigator Cook, who commenced giving 
English names to the bays and capes of New Holland, as the 
continent was then called. In 1788 a shipload of British con- 
victs was sent to Botany Bay, on the east coast, which had been 
called New South Wales, from a fancied resemblance to the w^est 
of Britain. But it was in the grand harbour of Port Jackson, 
and not in Botany Bay at all, that the convicts were settled, and 
there the first cattle and sheep began to graze on the new pas- 
tures. Henceforth the exploration of the coasts went on apace, 
and the names of straits, bays, capes, mountains, rivers, and poli- 
tical divisions which were given are all English. These names 
were taken from the travellers themselves or the colonial gover- 
nors or leading statesmen, or are simply after places at home. 
The heroism of explorers in traversing the unknown deserts from 
north to south and from east to west, often crossing hundreds 
of miles of sand-ridges set with spinifex, without finding a single 
drop of water, is unsurpassed in history. A British settlement 
was made on the west coast, under the name of Western Australia, 
in 1829, and seven years later an English company started the 
colony of Sovih Australia, round the great gulfs of the south 
coast, under a special Act of Parliament excluding convicts. In 
1850 the southern part of New South WalcvS, " Australia felix," 
was made an independent colony, with the name of Victoria, 
and in 1859 the Moreton Bay settlement in the north was also 
separated with the name of Queensland, both named in honour 
of Queen Victoria. 

7/. 307. Progress. — In all of the colonies the early settlers 
met with great difficulties, but year by year these were overcome, 
the rich grassy plains were found to be wonderfully suitable for 
sheep rearing, the soil in many places produced European and 
Asiatic crops abundantly. The vast mineral resources were dis- 
covered and made use of. Emigrants crowded into the continent 
from Britain and Germany, and Chinamen came across from 
the " flowery land " to get a share of the work. Now five 
flourishing colonies, which are almost independent nations, fringe 
this continent, which, unlike all others, has no buildings oldftx^JcasL 
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a century, and no battlefields to keep in memory. The colonies 
being young are growing fast, and new regions are always coming 
to the front in importance, so that what is a village of a few 
hundred inhabitants one year, may become a large town the 
next. There are few poor people and no idle people except in the 
two great cities. The small towns are very enterprising ; they 
all have hotels, a newspaper, a racecourse, a public park, and 
very often a lunatic asylum, for insanity is perhaps more common 
than in the United Kingdom. 

In each colony protective duties are charged on everything 
that can be made or produced within its boundaries ; but the 
rates levied vary in each case. The complete telegraph sys- 
tem of Australia is joined by one cable from Palmerston, on Port 
Darwin, and by another from Roebuck Bay in Western Australia, 
to Banjoewangi in Java, thence to Singapore, from that to 
Bombay, where it joins the Indian system, reaching England 
through Persia or Turkey. Another route for a telegraph which 
shall pass entirely through British possessions and the oceans is 
proposed. It would be across the Pacific from New South 
Wales to British Columbia, thence over Canada and across the 
Atlantic to England. 

A strong feeling in favour of union or confederation between 
the colonies of Australia and New Zealand has sprung up. It is 
proposed to form a Oonimon'wealth of Australia similar in 
constitution to the Dominion of Canada (§ 372), of which the 
present colonies will be states. At present the Governors of the 
several colonies are appointed by the British Colonial Office, but 
the parliaments are elected by the people. 




CHAPTER XIV 

the colonies of ad8tralia 

Queensland. 
•i 308. The colony of QUEENSLAND, 5J times the size of 
the United Kingdom, occupies the whole north-east of the con- 
tinent. The boundary from New South Wales on the south, 
runs from Point Danger, at the centre of the great coast outcurve, 
south-westward to lat. 29* S., and along that parallel to 141° 
W. Here the boundary turns north, and again west, travers- 
ing the barren region where the explorers Burke and Wills died 
of thirst at Cooper's Creek in 1861, and finally runs northward 
along the meridian of 138° E., bounding the northern territory 
of South Australia for 700 miles to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
There are thus parts of four river-aystems in the colony : Q.\ 
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Those flowing down the well- watered and fertile eastern high- 
lands to the Pacific, on which most of the towns are situated ; 
(2) the head waters of the Darlingr, flowing over the gentle grassy 
western slopes of the mountains in the south-west ; (3) the scanty 
streams that sometimes flow along the stony desert channels 
southward to Lake Eyre ; and (4) the short full rivers cutting 
their way northward, sometimes through dark rocky gorges 
of great depth, and crossing the Plains of Promise to the tangled 
forests of palm and cedar bordering the Q-ulf of Carpentaria^ 
Partly because of the height of the fertile land in the north-east, 
partly because of the dryness of the climate and the absence of 
hot winds from the interior, Queensland is the healthiest tropical 
country in the world, and the only one ;wrhere Europeans have 
been able to settle comfortably for lifd; 

:^309. Resources. — Many srold-fields are being w^orked, tin 
mines of great value have been opened, and coal, though little 
worked as yet, is abundant. The river deltas on the east being 
well suited for growing tropical plants, sugfar-canes have been 
successfully introduced. Maize is the most widely cultivated 
grain. Off the coast in the warm clear water within the Barrier 
Reef Chinese and Malay fishermen dive for the fat trepan^s 
or sea-slugs, which are exported to China for food, and the 
lustrous pearl-shells, from which mother-of-pearl is made. Euro- 
pean settlers are engaged chiefly in tending the great herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep on the cooler high plains. The 
great political difficulty of Queensland is to get labourers for the 
hot sugar-plantations. The aborigines are particularly savage, 
and will not work steadily ; negro slavery was prohibited before 
the colony was settled, so, unlike other tropical colonies, there is 
no negro population. Chinamen are numerous enough, but they 
prefer to go to the gold-diggings. Consequently kanakas or South 
Sea Islanders were formerly collected by "labour -schooners" 
(" black-birders " they are familiarly called) from the islands of 
the Pacific. So much injustice was done in this way by heartless 
captains and planters that the Colonial Government prohibited 
the trade for a time, and renewed it under great restrictions. 
Queensland has a responsible grovemment. There are two 
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houses of parliament : the upper or Legislative Council is ap- 
pointed by the Governor; the lower or Legislative Assembly 
is elected by the people, and the Ministers who govern are re- 
sponsible to this parliament. 

^ 310. Towns and Railways. — All the large towns are 
seaports, and from each a railway has been constructed running 
straight into the interior through the bustling villages of gold- 
fields, with their huge hotels, and over the wire-fenced pasture 
lands, where the train stops like an omnibus whenever a passenger 
wishes to get in or out. The " stations " of the squatters (wealthy 
sheep-farmers) are scattered far apart, but the settlers are so 
much at home on horseback that they think little of a ride of a 
hundred miles over the smooth country to post-office or market. 
iStWbane (80) stands near the mouth of Brisbane River on 
Moreton Bay, which is sheltered by two large islands. It was 
founded as a convict settlement in 1825, and is now the capital. 
The chief railway runs west from it, through the coal-mining 
town of Ip swich , for 500 miles across the elevated grassy sheep- 
runs of Darling Downs. A branch leaving the main line at 
ToowuMBA curves southward west of the Dividing Range to 
the tin mines of Stanthorpe (Le, Tin totm), where it joins the 
New South Wales line. A line runs northward from Brisbane 
near the coast for 200 miles to Bundaberg (where the telegraph 
cable from New Caledonia is landed), passing Gympie on a 
gold-field, and Maryborough, an important harbour in a sugar- 
growing district. Rockhampton stands on the Fitzroy River 
350 miles north-west of the capital. It is the terminus of the 
Central Railway which traverses the rich grassy district for 400 
miles to the west; and it is the harbour for the rich Mount 
Morgan gold-mine. Townsville, amongst sugar plantations near 
the mouth of the Burdekin, has rail through Charters Towers 
gold-field for 250 miles to the west. Cookto^n, 1000 miles 
from Brisbane, opposite an opening in the Barrier Reef, is the 
most northerly, and therefore the hottest town in Queensland. 
The mail steamers from Europe by Torres Strait call here, and 
tin, gold, rice, sugar, and sea-produce are collected for export. 
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New South Wales. 

^ 311. NB'W SOUTH "WALES, the parent colony, occu- 
pies the central part of the east coast of the continent. It is 
2\ times the area of the United Kingdom — that is to say, 
less than half the size of Queensland, though it is much more 
populous. Bounded on the north by Queensland, and on the 
west by the meridian of 141° E., separating South Australia, 
it has on the south a natural frontier toward Victoria in the 
Murray River. From the source of this river, just south of 
Mount Kosciusko, the boundary is continued eastward straight 
to the sea at Cape Howe.^^ 

The colony occupies three natural regions : (1) The region of 
Eastward drainage ; (2) the Mountain region ; and (3) the Plains. 
The soil of the narrow region of Eastward drainage, at the 
base of the Dividing Range, is fertile where it is renewed by 
the short rivers overflowing in the rainy season. The longest of 
these rivers is the Havrkesbury, the quicksands and floods of 
which made an enormous bridge necessary before a railway could 
be carried across it. The Mountain re^on of New South 
Wales includes the heights of the Australian Alps in the 
south, the Blue Mountains (named from the singular blue- 
green colour of their thick eucalyptus forests) in the centre, the 
Liverpool Bansre which, unlike the others, runs from west to 
east, and the New Engrland Bansre to the north. It is a wild 
region full of cliffs and waterfalls thousands of feet high, in deep 
wooded ravines. The magnificent limestone caverns known as 
the Jenolan Caves attract many visitors. There are numerous 
mines of gold, silver, iron, and coal. Sheep may be pastured on 
the hillsides, but the best grass-land consists of the Be^on of 
the Plains sloping westward beyond the mountains, and 
watered by rivers flowing to the Murray. The Liverpool 
Plains north of the Liverpool Range were once probably 
occupied by an inland sea, and now form a nearly flat ex- 
panse of grass, larger in area than Switzerland. West of the 
grassy plains a waste of soft scrub and thin grass covers the 
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wide low basin of the lower Darling. The large rivers of the 
western slope are navigable for small steamers in the wet 
season, but changes in the channel often prolong the voyage of 
a few days to weeks or even months. The Murrumbidgee and 
Lachlan flow on the whole westward to the Murray, the Mac- 
quarie, Namoi, and several others flow north-westward to the 
Darling, which then curves round, receiving no tributaries from 
the west, and flows south to the Murray. 

ill 312. Resources. — Q-old and good ooal are the chief 
minerals produced, and great silver deposits in the Barrier 
Range on the frontier west of the Darling have given rise to 
the busy mining towns of Broken Hill and Silverton. Maize 
is the main crop, although vrheat is also grown. Fruit comes 
to great perfection in the eastern coast-strip, and tobacco is 
cultivated in the valley of the Hunter. But by far the greatest 
wealth of the colonists is in sheep, which graze everywhere, 
though mainly on the plains west of the mountains. There 
were 57,000,000 sheep in 1894, most of them merinoes of 
Spanish descent, and the wool shorn from them is the finest in 
the world. Practised shearers can clip 120 sheep a day, but 
working at that rate is so cruel to the animals that Government 
has limited the daily work of each man to 90 fleeces. Next to 
the occasional droughts, which sometimes kill millions of sheep, 
the worst enemy of the squatter is the common British rabbit. 
A few pairs taken out as pets many years ago ran wild and 
multiplied quickly. Millions of them are killed every year ; but 
the rabbits have spread over nearly the whole pastures of the 
continent, and eat up the grasa in many places, so that the sheep 
are starved. 

zff^lS, The grovemment is exactly like that of Queensland. 
Bands of convicts escaping to the remote regions when the 
colony was young, became htishrangers or armed robbers, who 
plundered defenceless sheep stations and shot the people. A 
strong force of mounted police, aided by the unequalled native 
trackers, has succeeded in putting down bushranging on a large 
scale, and no new convicts have been sent from Britain since 
1840. There is a small but well-drilled volunteer army and the 
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beginning of a war fleet. Unlike Queensland, which is only 
divided into a few large districts, New South Wales has been 
marked off into about 120 small coimties. 

rj:-. 314. The famous harbour of Po rt Jack son is a great sea- 
inlet, branching into many bays and creeks ; it is a mile wide 
at the entrance between the cliffy heads which are crowned by 
batteries 300 feet above the waves. Sgbneg (420), the capital, 
full of fine public buildings, gardens, and parks, stands on the 
south side 5 miles from the Heads, and its large suburb of North 
Shore opposite is connected by steam ferries. There is a well- 
attended university. A branch of the Royal mint here coins 
Australian gold, alloyed with a little silver to make it hard 
enough ; hence the Australian sovereigns are paler in colour than 
the British, in which the gold is alloyed with copper. The 
largest ocean steamers come right up to the quays in the heart 
of the town even at low tide. River steamers run 14 miles 
higher to Paramatta, picturesquely placed among the most pro- 
ductive orchards, orangeries, and vineyards. 

;//316. Towns on the Great Northern Railway. — The 
Great Northern Railway^ crossing Hawkesbury River, skirts the 
coast to Newcastle at the mouth of the Hunter. This town is 
named after the English Newcaatlfi_pn account of the great coaJ- 
fields which its river crosses. Actively worked mines send coal 
to all the other colonies, to China, and even to San Francisco in 
the United States. The line next swerves westward, passing 
the flourishing double town of Maitland farther up the Hunter, 
where large quantities of wine are made, and then crosses the 
Liverpool Range. A branch westward over the wide sheep- 
dotted Liverpool Plains runs down the valley of the Namoi. 
The main line runs northward on the crest of the mountains 
past Tamworth, the chief town of the north of the colony, and 
Armidale, where, on account of the elevation, snow lies in winter. 
It, follows the western slope of the New England Range to 
Tenterpield in the tin district, more than 400 miles from 
Sydney,* and joins the Queensland line near Stanthorpe. 

316. Towns on the Great "Western Railway. — The 
Great Western Railway climbs the Blue Mountains by a series of 
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zig-zags on the steep eastern slope (see Fig. 15), the engine alter- 
nately pulling and pushing the train as it shunts from one zig-zag 
to the other. A long incline skirting the edge of vertical preci- 
pices 1000 feet deep leads to Mount Victoria on the summit 
3000 feet above the sea. Here a branch runs north on the top 
of the range to Mudgee, where there are gold-mines. The 
main line descends the steep western slope by a second series of 
zig-zags to LiTHGOW and several other coal -mining and iron- 
smelting villages. It sweeps over the high Bathurst Plains past 
Bathurst itself, the "western capital," amongst great wheat- 
fields, 120 miles from Sydney, and on north-westward for 450 
miles more, over sheep pastures and scrub to Bourke on the 
Darling, where small steamers from the Murray arrive in the wet 
season. 

317. Towns on the Southern Rail-ways. — Illawarra 
district on the coast, 50 miles south of Sydney, is one of the 
loveliest and most fertile in Australia, and the great centre of 
dairy farming. Wollongong, its chief town, is as famous for 
its butter as for the coal-seams worked by level tunnels driven 
into the sea cliff. The Great Southern Railway runs south 100 
miles from Sydney to Goulburn, the chief southern trade town, 
high on the mountain slope. A branch continuing southward 
passes Lake George, which is sometimes 20 miles long and 40 feet 
deep, at other times merely a flat, grassy meadow. The main line 
crosses the gap between the Blue Mountains and the Australian 
Alps, and forks, one branch running for some hundreds of miles 
along the Murrumbidgee to Hay, which is a river-port in the 
wet season. Hence coaches ply to Broken Hill, about 250 
miles distant, where the greatest silver -mine in the world is 
worked. Another branch crossing the Murrumbidgee by a fine 
bridge at Wagga-Wagga reaches Albury on the Murray, 380 
miles by rail from Sydney, and crosses to Wodonga on the Victoria 
side of the river. Hen ilxquik on a branch of the Murray, with 
a railway south to the Victorian town of Echuca on the main 
river, and Wentworth at the confluence of the Darling, where 
the lines of threecolohies will soon meet, are growing important 
from their good positions for trade. 
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318. Lord Howe Island, nearly 500 miles, and Norfolk 
Island, 1000 miles north-east of Sydney, stand on the same 
oceanic ridge as New Zealand, but they are politically part of 
New South Wales. Only 300 inhabitants occupy these islands. 

Victoria. 

"^319. VIOTORIA, in the south-east corner, is the smallest 
colony on the continent, only f the size of the United King- 
dom; but it has the largest population, and is therefore, of 
course, the most densely peopled. The Murray bounds it toward 
New South Wales on the north, and the meridian of 141° E. 
toward South Australia on the west.-^ It includes the east and 
west running portion of the Great '' Dividing Kange, the low 
western part of which is known as the Grampians, then come 
the Pyrenees, then the Dividing Range (which has given its 
name to the whole eastern mountain system of the continent), 
and finally, the southern part of the Australian Alps. The 
last named is the best wooded region, trenched with wonderful 
gullies, which are almost choked by a thick growth of tree-ferns, 
and above them the tallest trees in the world shoot straight up 
to a height of about 400 feet. The narrow southern plain 
is watered by short and picturesque south-running streams, the 
Glenelg in the south-west being the only one as much as 200 
miles long. This plain is fertile on account of the large quantity 
of volcanic rock in the district. The steep cones of long extinct 
volcanoes diversify the mountains, and often hold deep, clear 
little lakes in their cold craters. They form picturesque mounds 
in the river valleys, which in Europe would have been crowned 
with ancient castles, and so have formed the beginnings of towns, 
but in this peaceful country they are left in solitude. On the 
northern slope of the mountains the rivers flow northward 
to the Murray. The Ovens, Q-oulburn, and Campaape 
cross diversified pasture lands, and the Loddon, flowing north 
about the middle of the colony, is the last southern tributary 
which reaches the main river. The wide plains of the Wimmera 
district farther west are traversed by many streams from the 
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north slope of the Grampians, all of which dry up as they flow, 
or form salt lakes in a nearly rainless desert of scrub and 
barren sand. 

320. Resources. — On both slopes of the mountains gold 
was found abundantly in 1851, just after the colony had been 
constituted, and a time of wild excitement followed, tens of 
thousands of eager gold-seekers, deserting their regular work, 
flocked to the diggings. Towns rose up in a single month, fur- 
nished with hotels, theatres, and newspapers. For years the 
miners picked up wealth from the old gravel beds on the surface, 
which had been worn off from the gold-bearing quartz rocks by 
the storms of thousands of years. After a while these were 
exhausted, and they had to mine deeper, breaking through sheets 
of hard basalt that had flowed from the old volcanoes and 
covered deeper gravel beds. Now these are nearly exhausted, 
and shafts have to be sunk, sometimes to a depth of 2500 feet, 
to reach the solid quartz reefs, which must be quarried, the blocks 
crushed by expensive machinery, and the metal extracted by 
chemical methods. Now, however, wool has become the chief 
product of the colony; gold -mining is now no more exciting 
than coal-mining, and the gold-fields are as quiet and orderly 
as the sheep-runs. In some parts of the colony important 
industrial towns have sprung up, joined to each other by a net- 
work of railways, closer than in many parts of Europe. Sheep- 
farmingr is largely followed, but far less than in New South 
Wales. On the other hand much more "wheat is grown, maize 
and the vine being also diligently cultivated. 

:^'321. The Parliament consists of a Legislative Assembly 
elected by all the grown men, and a Legislative Council elected by 
the well-to-do people of the colony. There is a small but service- 
able colonial army and navy. Many Chinamen are to be found 
in the colony, although they are subjected to a heavy tax on land- 
ing. The aborigines have dwindled down to a few hundreds. 
Victoria is divided into thirty-seven counties, some in the north- 
west are too dry to have inhabitants, but as irrigation works are 
being formed, this state of matters will improve. 

^322. Towns and Railways. — j Kriifltttne (with suburbs 
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450), on the little Yarra Yarra at the head of the great land- 
locked Port Phillip Bay, is the capital of Victoria, and the largest 
city of Australia, if not of the Southern hemisphere (§ 489). 
Splendid public buildings are arranged in wide straight streets 
served by cable tramways. There is a university, a fine museum, 
a mint coining gold, and a palace for the governor, with reception 
rooms worthy of a monarch. Beautiful parks and public gardens 
separate the city from the fashionable suburbs of St. Kilda and 
Brighton on the eastern shore of the bay. At Wil liamstowx , 
on the west shore, the mail steamers from England land their 
passengers. Geelong, 50 miles from Melbourne, at the south- 
west corner of the bay, is a manufacturing town with woollen 
factories. 

The Eastern Railway runs through Gippsland, the south- 
eastern district at the foot of the Alps, where most of the cattle 
in the colony are pastured. The North-eastern crosses the Divid- 
ing Range and skirts the northern borders of the Alps, sending 
off many branches through agricultural and wine-growing dis- 
tricts, and meets the New South Wales line at Wodonga on the 
Murray, 190 miles by rail from Melbourne. A branch reaches 
Beechworth, on the Ovens River, a gold-mining and agricultural 
centre. The Northern Railway crosses the Dividing Range 
farther west, and passes the mining towns of Castlemaine and 
Sandhuxs^ now known again by its historical name of Bendigo. 
Bendigo is the chief gold -mining centre, a flourishing manu- 
facturing and wine-making town as well ; and from its pure air 
and fine climate it has become a great health resort. From each 
of these towns branches diverge to the west and north; and 
these are longer than the main line, which follows the Campaspe 
to the growing river-port Echuca on the Murray, and goes on 
to Deniliquin. Ballarat, " the Golden City,^^ next to Melbourne 
in size, and about 70 miles west of it, stands high on the south 
slope of the Dividing Range. Gold-mining is still carried on, 
although far less than formerly ; but the rich soil of the neigh- 
bouring country grows the heaviest crops of grain and grapes in 
the colony. The town has one of the finest public gardens in the 
world, which appears a very paradise contrasted with the noisy 
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quartz-stamping sheds and the smoky engine-works which bring 
wealth to the community. The Western Railway runs on past 
the little mining town of Akarat, where one line turns south to 
Portland, and one goes north-east over desolate plains, with 
patches of mallee scrub crossed by dwindling rivers, to Service- 
ton on the frontier of South Australia, where the Eastern 
Railway of that colony meets it 300 miles from Melbourne. 

South Australia. 

"/ 323. SOUTH AUSTRALIA, founded in 1836 on the 
south coast, was originally a small settlement, but it is now 
entrusted with the government of the whole central slice of 
the continent from the borders of the three eastern colonies to 
long. 129° E., where it adjoins western Australian This area is 
7 J times that of the United Kingdom; much of it is barren 
desert, and a good deal has never yet been explored. The Mount 
Lofty Bansre of mountains runs from opposite Kangaroo Island 
along the east side of St. Vincent Gulf, its highest summit being 
about 3000 feet. A succession of hills along Spencer Gulf runs 
on to the Flinders Bansre, which stretches northward, border- 
ing Lake Torrens, a former extension of the gulf. The great 
Murray River entering the colony from the east turns abruptly 
southward parallel to the Mount Lofty Range, and spreads out 
into the shallow fresh Lake Alexandrina, whence it escapes to 
the sea in a narrow tumultuous stream impassable to steamers. 
A breakwater has been planned to improve this entrance, and 
so open the river to trade from the sea. An extraordinary 
ridge of shingle and sand-hills about 3 miles broad, called the 
Coorong, has been formed by the current of the Murray and the 
tides and wind along the coast eastward for 90 miles from the 
outlet of the lake. The shallow lagoon it encloses is about a 
mile wide and swarms with fish. 

324. Resources. — Great deposits of fine copper ore in the 
mountains and on the coast of Spencer Gulf gave prosperity tc 
the colony shortly after it was founded, just as gold did tc 
Victoria. Although iron, lead, silver, and g^oVd. %x^ «\^^ \ax«to 
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and worked to a slight extent, "wool is the chief resource. 
Wherever the rainfall is sufficient, the limestone soil of the south 
yields good crops of "wheat, of which the export to other colonies 
and to England is large and steady. Wine -making from the 
rich "Vines and oil-making from thriving plantations of olives 
are also important. The interior of the country is very dry, with 
little rain and no rivers. Large tanks have been established by 
Government at intervals along the great stock roads. Artificial 
oases formed round Artesian wells support farms hundreds of 
miles apart in the desert interior, and these Irrigation Colonies 
are rapidly increasing in importance. Camels, of which about 
2000 are in use, do the carrying between them and the railways. 
An annual Arbour Day (§ 414) has been instituted, and is 
becoming popular. -yj^The Q-ovemment is more democratic than 
that of many colonies, the people electing the members of both 
houses of their legislature, as in Victoria, i^. 

#326. Towns. — Sbelaftie (140), the capital, is a beautiful 
town on the southern plain built in regular streets. It is 
divided into a northern and southern portion by an artificial lake 
on the little river Torrens, and entirely surrounded by a broad 
belt of finely laid-out park land that is never to be built on. The 
wealthy inhabitants have summer mansions on the cool, wooded 
slopes of Mount Lofty. A perfectly straight railway runs north- 
west for 9 miles to the harbour, Port Adelaide, at the mouth 
of the Torrens, on St. Vincent Gulf. The railways to the east 
lead to small river harbours and seaports near the Murray 
mouth, and crossing that broad stream at Murray Bridge run 
on to meet the Victoria lines about 160 miles from Adelaide. 
The Northern Railway passes through the copper-mining towns 
of Kapunda (with a branch westward to the mines and port of 
Wallaroo, on Spencer Gulf) and Kooringa, near the Burra- 
Burra mines, in the Mount Lofty Kange. It reaches to Port 
Augusta, at the head of Spencer Gulf. A railway runs north- 
east to the great silver^mines of Broken Hill, just across the 
border in New South Wales, and the transport trade upon it is 
very important. Port Pirie, half-way up the gulf, is one of 
the chief wheat-shipping ports in Australia, though there is no 
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proper harbour. From Port Augusta the line strikes north 
between the Flinders Eange and Lake Torrens to Oodnadatta, 
near Lake Eyre, 750 miles from Adelaide. It is proposed to 
carry this railway right across the continent, through the great 
Northern Territory^ to meet the line now being extended south- 
ward from Port Darwin. 

326. The overland telegraph from Port Augusta already 
takes this route; its whole length of 1800 miles having been 
completed in 1872. Everything needed for the work and for the 
workmen had to be carried on oxen or camels through waterless 
deserts and weary stretches of scrub for hundreds of miles. 
Fortified houses are built at intervals of about 60 miles, where 
watchers, who are as lonely as lighthouse men, are stationed to 
protect the line and repair the damage done by storms or wander- 
ing " black fellows." In 25** S.. the wire passes within 150 miles 
of the shallow salt lake Amedeus, and then crosses a mountainous 
tract, the Macdonnell ranges, which reach a -height of several 
thousand feet, just under the tropic of Capricorn. Then after 
more deserts come the green tropical forests, full rivers, and rich 
pasturage of Arnhem's land, and the line terminates at Palmeb- 
STON, on the harbour of Port Darwin. 



Western Australia. 

^^27. WESTERN AUSTRALIA, the largest colony, is 
8 times the size of the United Kingdom, as it includes the whole 
land west of the meridian of 129° E., a full third of the continent. 
The coast mountains slope gently, and the greatest heights do 
not exceed 3000 feet ; the rivers are unimportant, for although 
the rainfall on the coast is regular, scarcely any falls in the 
interior. Here there are hundreds of thousands of square miles 
of nothing but sandy desert, dense scrub, and impassable spinif ex 
wastes ; and vast regions are still entirely unexplored,^ Along 
the coast, especially in the south-west, the climate is remarkably 
healthy, the hills are clothed with magnificent trees, such as the 
karri, the wood of which is almost as hard as iron, the jarrali^ 
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which resists the attacks of all insects, and the fragrant sandal- 
"wood. Flowers in a variety, such as is seen nowhere else, star 
the woods and plains, and stretches of fertile land, growing 
wheat, olives, vines, and mulberry trees occur here and there. 
The jet-black, red-beaked swan, which was found there, gave the 
name Swan Kiver to the chief stream, which opens in 32° S., 
and Swan River Settlement was the original name of the colony. 
For twenty years after being founded there was little advance in 
population, and at the request of the inhabitants in 1850 con- 
victs were regularly sent from Britain to supply labour, until in 
1 868 the British Government abolished transportation. The south- 
west corner has been most developed hitherto, but the discovery 
of gold-fleldB has recently drawn many people into the interior. 
Wool comes next to gold in value as an export ; mines of lead, 
copper, and coal have been opened, and pearl-shells are exported. 
T^he colony has responsible grovemment, the members of 
the legislative assembly being elected by the people, and those 
of the upper house by the Governor.-^ 

:^ 328. Towns. — jBerth (10), the capital, on Swan River, its 
broad streets lined with flowering trees, is connected by rail with 
its seaport Fremantle, 12 miles west, at the mouth of the river. 
The island of Rottnest, opposite the estuary, has saltpans worked 
by natives, who are comparatively numerous in this colony. 
Railways are being rapidly extended. The chief lines are those 
from Perth to the seaport of Albany^ 260 miles to the south on 
King George's Sound; and to Coolgardie, 350 miles to the east, 
in the centre of gold-fields. This is the largest town in the 
colony, although only founded in 1891. A line northward from 
Perth, for 250 miles to Geraldton, traverses an agricultural 
and wool-producing district. At Shark Bay a great pearl-shell 
fishery is carried on ; but the risks are great, as severe storms 
are common, and more than once nearly the whole fieet at work 
has been destroyed. In the far north the hot Kimherley district 
contains great expanses of good grass, where cattle and horses 
are reared. A telegraph line carried along the arid desert, 
bordering the Australian Bight in the south, joins Perth and 
Albany to all the rest of Australia and to the outside Avorld. 
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Tasmania. 

5^29. The heart-shaped island of TASMANIA is connected 
with the south-east corner of Australia by a double chain of 
islets from its north-eastern and from its north-western promon- 
tories. The comparatively smooth north coast is broken by the 
long estuary of the Tamar; the west coast is a line of cliffs with 
one great inlet, Macquarie Harbour, about the middle, but 
the southern outcurve (reaching in South Cape to 43^" S.) and 
the east coast are split into a labyrinth of long inlets, ragged 
peninsulas, and rocky islands like western Scotland. The sur- 
face of the island also resembles Scotland in being an old high 
plain of ancient rocks worn by the short full rivers into innunaer- 
able deep and lovely glens. The tops of mountains left scat- 
tered irregularly over the land approach the height of 5000 
feet. Beautiful lakes are found in the higher regions of the 
centre where the land is less worn down. Towards the east 
a valley more than 100 miles long (like the Great Glen of Scot- 
land) joins the estuary of the Tamar in the north with that of 
the Derwent in the south. There are many coal, iron, gold, 
and silver mines, but tin, buildinsr stones, and slates are the 
minerals most largely worked. 

. 330. Climate and Crops. — The climate closely resembles 
that of England, although more windy, and is remarkably health- 
ful. The " roaring forties " bring a great rainfall to the west 
coast, but all parts of the island are sufficiently watered for agri- 
culture. Hot north winds sometimes blow from Australia in 
summer (October to March), but in winter snow is common on 
the higher ground where the rivers sometimes remain frozen 
for a few weeks. The island is thickly wooded with eucalyptus 
trees, and in the south the lofty Huron pine supplies good 
timber. Although all British farm plants grow well and are 
cultivated, fruit thrives best — apples, pears, cherries, plums, 
strawberries, gooseberries, etc., coming to wonderful perfection. 
Jam-making is consequently a leading industry in the towns. 
There are great hop gardens and breweries of some note, export- 
ing beer to Australia. In addition to the common Austi:Qiv?k2Cv 
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animals there are two marsupial beasts of prey peculiar to the 
island — the beautiful tiger-wolf and the fierce little Tasnuinian 
devil. Although these animals are now greatly reduced in 
numbers, they still do much damage to the sheep on outlying 
stations. The aborigines, who were apparently more ready to 
be civilised than the Australians, dwindled down to one old 
woman in 1873. She died a few years later, and the race is 
extinct except for some half-castes. 

"3^31. History and Q-ovemment. — The Dutch sea captain, 
Tasman, who first sighted the island in 1642, called it Va1^ 
DiemaCs Land, but it has since been named after himself. He 
supposed that it was part of Australia ; and the name of Bass, 
who first sailed between the two, has been appropriately given 
to the dividing strait. Until 1825 Tasmania was part of New 
South Wales politically, and then it became a separate convict 
colony. Bushrangers were a terror to settlers for many years, 
but have long since ceased to give trouble. The colony, which 
is divided into eighteen counties, is now governed in the same 
manner as South Australia. A telegraph cable to Melbourne 
brings the lines of the island into contact with the world. 

-f 332. Towns. — Hobart (30), the capital, at the mouth of 
the Derwent on a grand harbour to the south, is valued as a cool 
summer resort by wealthy Australians. The main railway runs 
north for 130 miles through the long glen to Launceston on 
the Tamar, which stands picturesquely 40 miles from the north 
coast, but within reach of large vessels. A branch from near 
Campbelltown, in the middle of the long glen, leads eastward 
up the South Esk beneath Ben Lomond to the coal-mines of 
FiNGALL, in the county of Cornwall. These names, like most 
in the colony, are taken from Britain, and often keep in mind the 
birthplace or early surroundings of the first settlers. Another 
branch westward through Westbury to Deloraine curves north- 
ward down the Mersey to the little port of Formby. Gold 
deposits have brought a rapid increase of population to Beacons- 
field, near the mouth of the Tamar estuary. The very rich tin- 
mines worked at Mount Bischoff, in the north-west, made it 
necessary to construct a special railway, 50 miles long, to Emu Bay. 




CHAPTER XV 



ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN 



New Zealand. 
*} 333. The two large islands of NEW ZEALAND were 
named after hia native land by Taaman, who discovered them in 
1642. Thej estend parallel to the east coast of Australia, from 
34° to 47° S. lat., and are separated from the continent by 
ToBman Sea, 1300 miles wide. Their shape is like that of 
Italy reversed and torn in three. North Island represents the 
tattered foot of a top-boot. South laland the leg, and Stewa^ 
Island the torn loop. The total area is a little less than that 
of the United Kingdom, but North Island and South Island, 
separated by the narrow and shallow Oook Strait, are each 
about 500 miles long. They are both mountainous, partly vol- 
canic, and subject to earthquakes. There is fertile soil in the 
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valleys. The climate is windy and boisterous, with a heavy 
rainfall along the west coast. It is warm, but not unpleasantly 
hot in North Island, cool and often chilly in the south. 

334. Plants and Animals. — Thick forests clothe the wet 
western mountain slopes, but all the plants are different from 
those of Australia. No eucalyptus or acacia trees grow naturally, 
though they flourish when planted, and there are few bright 
flowers. The stately Kauri pine of the north supplies the 
finest timber ; the gum which oozes from it, and is dug up in a 
fossil state, resembles amber, and is largely exported for jewellery 
and making varnish. Native flax, with bright green sword- 
shaped leaves, yields a strong fibre for rope-making. Ferns, 
from little mossy tufts to great tree-ferns with fronds 20 feet 
long, are the most characteristic of the plants. They not only 
fill the valleys, as in Australia, but cover hundreds of square 
miles of plain country instead of grass. When the fern is burned 
off the land, wheat and other crops grow well. There are no 
native mammals ; but pigs, introduced by Captain Cook a century 
ago, and rabbits brought by British settlers, have run wild and 
become a pest. The kivi or apteryx is a bird about the size of 
a common fowl, but with neither wings nor tail, and a kind of 
hair instead of feathers. Skeletons have also been found of the 
giant moa, a bird far larger than the ostrich. A native parrot, 
the kea, has recently become a flesh -eater, and does damage 
by killing sheep. Bees, which were taken from England, are 
abundant and much valued as honey-makers in some places. 
-^336. People and Q-ovemment. — The original people, or 
Maoris, are rapidly dying out, though about 40,000 still live 
in North Island. They are a tall, handsome race of the Yellow 
type, who originally came from the Polynesian Islands and had 
made some progress in civilisation, building forts, making tools 
and canoes ornamented by beautiful carvings. They treated 
their women well, and were born poets and orators. It is in- 
teresting to notice that native names have been kept for far 
more places in New Zealand than in Australia. Since mission- 
aries and settlers came many Maoris have become educated, and 
some are members of the New Zealand parliament. But unfor- 
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tunately most of them have become far lazier and more degraded 
since they have been able to get strong drink. Colonists 
from New South Wales settled in 1840 in several provinces, of 
which there were ultimately nine, each with a separate govern- 
ment. There is now a central government, with an upper house 
nominated by the Governor, and a lower house elected by the 
people. Q-old was discovered in South Island in 1852, and 
crowds of miners flocked to the country ; but iron, coal, silver, 
and copper are also worked, and wool, wheat, and frozen 
mutton have become articles of extensive export. 

336. North Island. — The west coast of North Island (like 
the upper of the boot) is comparatively smooth, the extreme 
points being Cape Maria Van Diemen, and North Cape ; but the 
north-eastern side is much cut up, Hauraki Q-ulf, full of pic- 
turesque islands, lying opposite the only two indentations of the 
western side. The Bay of Plenty, also dotted with islands, 
corresponds to the Gulf of Taranto in Italy ; Hawke Bay, on 
the south-east, is the only other important inlet. The rocks of 
this island are nearly aU of volcanic origin. A central high plain 
culminates in the extinct Buapehu (over 9000 feet), and the 
active volcano Tongariro. From this centre a ridge of moun- 
tainous land runs north-eastward into the heel of the boot; 
and another southward to Cook Strait, flanked by a long 
parallel range on the east. The great central Lake Taupo far 
above the sea, but towered over by cliffs 2000 feet in height, is 
traversed by the largest river of the island, the Waikato, flow- 
ing north-west through a long, winding, and thickly wooded 
valley, and then turning abruptly westward to the sea. Lake 
Rotorua and Lake Terawera, midway between Lake Taupo 
and the Bay of Plenty, are in the midst of a region full of 
boiling springs and geysers. This district is specially reserved 
to the Maoris, who cook their food in the natural hot water. 
Two remarkable groups of terraces formed by the deposit of silica, 
one flashing white, the other a delicate pink colour, contrasting 
with pools of deep blue water, used to be visited by himdreds 
of tourists from all parts of the world, and active hotels had 
sprung up in the neighbouring villages. But in 1886 an earth- 
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quake, followed by eruptions of boiling mud, shook these terraces 
to pieces and buried them for ever. 

^ 337. Towns of North Island. — The provincial district of 
Auckland, fills the whole north of the island. Auckland (60), 
at the head of the Hauraki Gulf on the east coast, is the largest 
town of New Zealand, with fine stone buildings, and a great 
artificial harbour. Onehunga, 6 miles west by rail, stands on 
the wide west coast harbour of Manukau, and it is because the 
entrance to this harbour is blocked by a bar that the chief town 
has grown up on the coast farthest from Australia. A railway 
follows the bed of the Waikato Kiver southward, joining a series 
of agricultural villages, and branching eastward to the Thames 
valley at Thames (formerly Shortland and Grahamstovm), near 
active gold-mines. The provincial district of Wellington extends 
from the highest part of the island southward. tlS Eellington 
(30), at the narrowest part of Cook Strait, was made the capital 
on account of its central position ; but the town is entirely built 
of wood, since earthquakes sometimes occur, and stone houses 
would be shaken to pieces. There is a telegraph cable from 
Cook Strait connecting the New Zealand lines to Sydney and 
the rest of the world. A railway to Auckland, not yet com- 
pleted, will be the main line. Another runs north-east up the 
wide valley between the parallel north and south ranges for 160 
miles to IJapxee in the rich wheat-growing and sheep-farming 
district of Hawke Bay province, which skirts the bay of that 
name. A third line goes to itj'EW Plymouth, equally distant to 
the north-west, at the base of the stately snow-clad volcanic 
cone of Mount Egmont in the south-western province of 
Taranakiy which is famous for the heavy black sand of fine 
iron ore that forms its beach. 

338. South Island is fretted into deep bays and fantastic 
peninsulas on its short north coast. The east coast is a smooth 
stretch of sand marked into three nearly equal divisions by the 
basalt hills of Banks' peninsula and Cape Saunders, both of 
which shelter harbours. The storm-beaten south coast is separ- 
ated by Foveaux Strait from Stewart Island. The south end of 
the west coast resembles the south end of the west coast of 
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Norway, being formed by lofty cliflfe cut into by long branching 
fjords of romantic beauty. Their valleys, waving with pine and 
fern, run up among snow-capped mountains, from which the 
shrunken remnants of the glaciers that filled them in colder 
days of old still creep down and melt into rapid torrents. North 
of 44° S. the coast is again smooth and nearly harbourless. 
Most of the rocks of South Island are of old sedimentary forma- 
tion, containing good coal; and with abundance of gold in 
their quartz veins and old gravel. 

^The Southern Alps, rising close to the west coast, form a 
uniform lofty chain which has hitherto stopped all communication 
across the middle of the island. Aoran^ or Mount _Oppk 
(1 2,500 feet), a snowy peak, rises in the centre. The steep western 
slope is occupied by the province of Westland, the gentle east- 
ward declivity, broken by a broad terrace sinking in hills to a 
still wider plain, forms the province of Canterbury, Toward 
the north the Southern Alps subdivide into numerous lower 
parallel ranges ; the north-west covered by the large province of 
NeUon^ the north-east by the smaller Marlborough. Southward 
the chain, though lower, forms a much-broken high plain, ridged 
by irregular hills and valleys filled with deep glacial lakes of 
unsurpassed beauty. Narrow winding Lake_Waka^pu, more 
than 50 miles long, with the smaller Lakes Wanaka and 
Ha^vea, give rise to the Clutha, the longest river, which flows 
south-eastward through beautiful valley scenery to the sea. 
Lakes Te Anau and Manipoii, farther south, are scarcely less 
imposing. Otago province covers the whole south of the island, 
being separated from Canterbury by the Waitaia, flowing east 
from a series of small lakes high up in the Southern Alps. 

^30. Towns of South Island. — From Nelson , on Blind 
Bay, in the north, a railway crosses the mountain ranges south- 
westward through wild scenery to Greymouth, which, like 
Westport; farther north on the west coast, ships coals brought 
down by short railways from level tunnels or open quarries in 
the hillsides. The Greymouth line runs 30 miles south to 
HoKiTiK Aj^ almost the only town in Westland. There the rocks 
^re so rich in gold that after a storm nuggets may be picked 
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up amongst the shingle on the shore. Blenheim, and the good 
harbour of Picton, linked by rail, are the only towns of richly 
wooded Marlborough, Lyttleton, on an inlet of the rocky 
Banks' peninsula, is the port of C hristc hurch, 8 miles to the 
north-west, whence a railway crosses to Greymouth, traversing 
the north of Canterbury, Christchurch, on the English- 
looking Plains of Canterbury, is a fine town with a college 
and museum, and railways branch to all the little farming 
villages of the neighbourhood. The main line along the coast, 
passing the little port of Timaru, and of Oamaru in Otago, 
reaches Port Chalmers, on Otago harbour, just north of Cape 
Saunders, and Dunedin (50), at the head of the same inlet, 
more than 200 miles from Christchurch. In consequence of 
the discovery of gold, Dunedin has become the chief commercial 
town of the colony, and has been well provided with beautiful 
parks and gardens. The railway strikes inland through more 
varied scenery for 150 miles to Invejeicargill, at the southern 
extremity of the island, whence a branch runs up the valley of 
the Oreti, 100 mfles, to Kingston, at the east end of Lake 
Wakatipu, whence steamers ply to Queenstown amidst the 
finest scenery of the lake. ^ 

ij^:^40. The Auckland Islands, far to the south-west of 
Stewart's Island, Kermadec Islands, far to the north-east of 
North Cape, and Chatham Island, east of Cook's Strait, are 
all British possessions, occasionally visited by whalers, and on 
many of the barren and uninhabited islets stores of food are kept 
in case of vessels being wrecked upon them. 

341. The small islands of the Pacific have been classed 
into three groups according to the race of men inhabiting them. 
All the people are alike in one thing : as soon as they meet 
white men they grow demoralised with drink, their battles become 
far more murderous than of old by using firearms; and they 
are killed off in thousands by new diseases, some of which are 
not very dangerous to Europeans; measles, for instance, is 
common and fatal to both young and old. A treaty, signed by 
all the great European maritime powers, absolutely prohibits the 
sale of spirits or firearms to Pacific Islanders, but traders and 
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natives combine as smugglers. The only native quadruped on 
the islands is the rat, but pifiTS, descended from those landed 
by Captain Cook, now run wild almost everywhere. Even the 
narrowest reefs are plumed with the sea-loving coco-nut palm, 
while bread-fruit and banana trees also supply food. 

MiKRONESIA. 

J^842. Mikroneeda (i.e, small islands) is the name given to 
a number of groups of very small volcanic and coral islands lying 
east of the Philippine Islands and all north of the equator, peopled 
by tribes related to the Malays, but quite savageJjf The Pelew 
Islands and the Ladrones or Kobber Islands form short north 
and south chains, the Carolines crown a long bank running east 
by south from the Pelews, and all three groups belong politically 
to Spain. The thinly peopled Marshall Islands, east of the 
Carolines, belong to Germany and are continued southward 
by the small Gilbert Group of little atolls, which swarm with 
inhabitants, the density of population in some of the islands being 
400 to the square mile. They form a British possession. 

Melanesia. 

Z(jf 343. Melanesia (i.e, islands of the Blacks) includes New 
Guinea (§ 279) and adjacent groups, the inhabitants resembling 
the frizzly -headed people of that great island. They are a 
small, very dark race, fierce and brutal ; they build large canoes, 
are armed with bows and arrows, and know how to make pottery. 
Those who are not converted to Christianity are inveterate can- 
nibals, and make their women do all the hard work. 

^344. The Solomon Islands, running south-east for 700 
miles from the Bismarck archipelago (§ 279), are German pos- 
sessions. The people are so savage and vindictive in consequence 
of ill-treatment by sandal-wood traders and " black-birders " that 
little exploration has been done in the islands, which are made 
up of volcanic rocks and coral reefs raised far above the sea. 

4r 346. The New Hebrides, an equally long group of smaller 
islands, 400 miles farther to the south-east, also stand on the 
same ocean rise as New Guinea. These islands, clothed with 
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ferns and coco-nut palms, are not. yet annexed by Europeans. 
Many natives have been Christianised by English missionaries, 
one of the most courageous and devoted of whom, John Williams, 
was killed by the savages at Erromango, No islands have 
suffered more than the New Hebrides by the reckless action of 
the " black-birding " schooners seeking labourers for Queensland 
plantations, and carrying away the natives by force (§ 309). The 
little Loyalty Group to the west of the New Hebrides is French. 
^346. NEW CALEDONIA is a big island, 250 miles long, 
and about 30 miles wide, lying 700 miles east of Queensland. 
The island is mountainous and is fringed by a coral reef. It is 
inhabited by a brave and powerful race of cannibals ; but the 
French made it a convict settlement. The degraded white popu- 
lation is guarded by soldiers and kept at work on the sugar 
and coffee plantations or in the mines of nickel, a metal which 
is there remarkably abundant, ^^lumes (4), the capital, on 
the south-west coast, has regular steamer communication with 
Australia and France, and a telegraph cable to Queensland. 
.// 347. The FIJI ISLANDS, about 250 in number, are 
clustered round the 180th meridian — so that at noon in Britain 
it is midnight — and near lat. 18** S., about 2000 miles east 
of Queensland. This being the region of the south-east trade 
winds, the larger and more hilly islands have an abundant rainfall 
on their eastern slopes which, in consequence, are thickly clothed 
with forests, while the dry western side is open grass-land with 
clumps of trees. The Fijians are by far the most intelligent and 
now the most civilised of the Melanesians. Their king, Thakom- 
bau, ceded the government to the United Kingdom in 1874, 
and the islands now form a Crown colony; but most of the 
government officials are native chiefs, who rule their tribes ac- 
cording to old customs. /'The coco -nut palm, besides giving 
food, drink, dishes, clothing material, fuel and timber to the 
natives, supplies the leading export. This consists of the dried 
kernel called copra, from which an oil for soap-making is pre- 
pared. Sugar and cotton are cultivated by coolies brought 
from India, and kanakas or natives of the other Melanesian 
islands. 



* 
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The largest island is Viti Levu, where the little capital ^&uba 
stands half hidden in palms on the shore of a fine harbour pro- 
tected by coral reefs. Levuka, on a small island to the east, is 
the next town in importance ; and Vanua Levu, to the north- 
east, the second large island, is occupied by native villages. 

Polynesia. 

ir 348. All the remaining Pacific Islands are classed together as 
Polynesia {i.e, many islands)^ Their natives, though differing 
in different groups, are as a rule tall, of a light copper colour, 
and extremely handsome ; they often tattoo themselves in graceful 
patterns. They have no written language, do not use metals 
nor make pottery, and have no bow and arrow ; and, until cor- 
rupted by bad Europeans, they were a healthy and light-hearted 
people, brave in war, but gentle in time of peace. They were 
extremely cleanly in their persons and houses, decking themselves 
with tasteful garlands of flowers, and decorating their canoes 
and cottages with beautiful carvings. They were polite and cere- 
monious to each other, and very respectful to their women, who 
were only, allowed to do the lightest and easiest work. Now 
their numbers are rapidly diminishing from drink and disease ; 
although Christianity has taken a firm hold in many of the islands, 
the white traders do more harm than the missionaries can do good. 

#B40. The Tonga or Friendly Islands lie close to Fiji, and 
the little Samoan Group, farther north, under the protection 
of the United States and Germany, has two important harbours, 
Apia and Panga-Panga, where the steamers between Auckland 
and San Francisco call. The Society Islands, Low Archi- 
pelago, and Marquesa^s, midway between Queensland and Peru, 
are under French control. 

:tf 350. TAHITI, in the Society Islands, rising into two grand 
volcanic mountains, with wooded valleys and great deep gorges, 
is entirely surrounded by a fringing reef of coral. The active, 
graceful people are still nominally governed by a native Christian 
queen, but while the French ensure her every mark of respect 
from other nations, they compel her to rule according to their 
advice. ?|flll££t^on a remarkably fine harbo\it m ^}afc ^<5»^SW 
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west, is the capital and the chief trade centre for the surrounding 
archipelagoes. 

* 361. The islet of Pitcaim, at the south-east of the Low 
Archipelago, was peopled by the descendants of the sailors of 
H.M.S. Bounty^ who mutinied in 1790 and settled there, marrying 
Tahitian wives. They were all removed to Norfolk Island by 
the British Government in 1856, to be nearer the civilised world, 
but many returned and stiU live in their old home, which is a 
paradise of palms and fruits. Easter Islsjid, a Chilian posses- 
sion, 2000 miles from the coast of Chile, is full of wonderful 
ruins of houses and walls, although peopled by Polynesians who 
never build in stone. Great rough statues, hewn out of masses 
of rock brought from long distances, are also found. These must 
be the work of some mysterious early inhabitants, every other 
trace of whom is lost. 

#5362. The Sandwich Islajids, or republic of HA"WAII, 
close to the tropic of Cancer, 4000 miles from Auckland, and 
2000 miles from San Francisco, are in the line of the regular 
mail steamers. Hawaii^ the largest and most southern island, 
gives its name to the country, the others of importance being 
Mau% Molohai, Oahu, and Kauai. The islands were annexed 
in 1842 by a British officer without authority, and on 31st 
July 1843 they were formally restored to the native king. 
The last of July is still kept as a national holiday — Restoration 
Day, Hawaii became a republic in 1894. It has a President 
and a legislature of two houses, all being elected by the people, 
who are Christian Pol3niesians..^^he native population of the 
group was about 200,000 a century ago, but is now less than 
40,000, and is decreasing. Many Chinese, Portuguese, and 
other foreigners inhabit the islands. The people rarely walk, 
even the poorer natives possess several horses. 

The lovely island of Hawaii is encircled with a beach of 
snowy sand beaten by perpetual surf. Here Captain Cook was 
killed in 1778. The lower slopes of the island are covered with 
waving palms and trim plantations, and, over all, there rise two 
huge active volcanoes, Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa, more than 
J 3, 000 feet high. Amidst all the grand scenery of the rugged 
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interior, that of the crater of Slllauea is the most sublime. 
It is a lake of molten lava about 3 miles in diameter, rolling 
in waves of fire. Su^ar plantations are largely worked, and 
the usiial tropical plants grow luxuriantly on the east side of 
the islanda, which receive the rains of the north-east trade winds. 
I^onollilu (20), the capital and largest town, on a crowded 
harbour in the island of Oahu, is an active centre of trade with 
America. Tramways are laid in the streets, which, as well as the 
public buildings, are lighted by electricity. The telephone is 
probably more widely used between private hoiises than in any 
other town in the world, the wires looking like spider-webs 
stretched among the palm trees that line the streets. 

Statistics of the Countkies of Austbaiasia, etc., 
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CHAPTER XVI 



THE COSTISEST OF NORTH AMERICA 



359. Position and Outline. — Tbe continent of North 
America, lietween the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, runs through 
the wliole length of the north temperate zone, and stretches 

northward far within the arctic circle as a labyrinth of dreary 
peninsulas and islands, so firmly locked together by the frozen 
sea that no one is very sure how much is land and how much 
water. On the south the continent runs far within the tropics, 
and is joined to South America by the narrowing series of 
isthmuses known as Central America. It is worth remember- 
ing that the greater part of Xorth America lies to the west of 
the meridian, 80° W., and that almost the whole of South America 
is east of that line. {^The meridian of 100° W. runs nearly along 
the centre of the continent for a distance of 4000 miles, from 
Parry Islands in the Arctic Sea on the north to the Pacific Ocean 
near the isthmus of Tehuantepee on the south. The continent 
gradually increases in width from the north to the jiarallel of 
52° X. (tbe latitude of tbe south of England), which crosses it 
from the Pacific to York Point in Labrador, a distance of 300<i,_ 
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miles. Southward of this parallel the east and west coasts ap- 
proach each other gradually, until at the parallel of 30° N. the con- 
tinent is about 2000 miles wide ; and then it narrows so rapidly 
that at Tehuantepec, in 18° N., the width is only 150 miles. 

H 364. Atlantic Ooaat. — In the extreme north-east the great 
arctic island of Baffln Land is separated from Greenland by a 
channel about 300 miles across, known as Baffin Bay and Davis 
Strait. 

The Atlantic coast of the mainland begins in 60° N., south 
of Hudson Strait, which separates Baffin Land, and leads west- 
ward to the great ice-blocked sea of Hudson. Jilay. The bleak 
cliffs of Labrador, which are broken by many bays and battered 
by fleets of icebergs, carried all summer by the arctic current, 
terminate in York Point in long. 56° W., the most easterly 
part of North America. Here the Ghilf of St. Lawrenoe 
begins, its wide mouth being blocked by the island of New- 
foundland, which is separated from Labrador by the narrow 
strait of Belle Isle. The island of Ajoiiicpati .lies in the middle 
of the estuary of the St. Lawrence, which opens into the gulf. 
I^ince_Ed]Eard_Islan^ lies close to the southern shore of the 
gulf, protected from the sea by Cape Breton Island, a pro- 
longation of the hammer -headed peninsula of Nova Scotia. 
From the Bay of Fundy, enclosed by the southern half of this 
peninsula, the coast runs south-westward for 400 miles in a 
line of cliffs where there are many good harbours, to a smalJ 
sickle-shaped peninsula ending in Oape Ood. For 200 miles 
a stretch of similar coast runs nearly westward, reaching XtQUM 
Island, which is separated by a narrow sound from the main- 
land. Here the character of the shore changes, and its direction 
once more becomes southerly. The land is low and sandy, the 
sea stretches inland in the two wide bays or estuaries of Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake ; and in lat. 35° N., 600 miles from Cape 
Cod, the outer curve of an elbow- shaped sand-bar is known 
as Oape Hatteras. A shallow incurve of swampy coast, 
bordered by lagoons and mud-banks, sweeps southward to Cape 
Sable (i,e. Sandy Cape) at the extremity of the low-lying coral- 
fringed peninsula of Florida, whence a wide oval sweep surroimda 
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the Gulf of Mexico. The whole gulf coast is low and swampy. 
It is bordered near the river-mouths by long forest-clad bars of 
mud, and elsewhere by coral reefs, which shut in a lacework of 
shallow hot lagoons against the shore. There is no uniform 
stretch of low coastline so long as this in any other part of the 
world. In the middle of the northern curve of the gulf coast^ 
at long. 90** W., the end of the MlBsiasippi _dQlta stretches 
100 miles into the water like a giant arm, and spreads out into 
a number of finger-like mud-banks, at the end of each of which 
one of the great branches of the river shoots its muddy brown 
water across the deep blue of the gulf. 

4" 356. The Western or Pacific Coast approaches Eurasia at 
Kering Strait close to the arctic circle. Here Cape Prince of 
Wales is the most westerly part of America, reaching nearly to 
170' W. The shore, which is icebound most of the year, forms 
a succession of wide bays and capes southward to lat. 60* 
N., where the long tapering peninsula of Aliaska runs south- 
west and is continued westward in the chain of little Ale utian 
Islands, almost to the shore of Kamchatka. A wide incurve 
then sweeps south-eastward for 1500 miles, bordered by an 
archipelago of mountainous islands, separated from the main- 
land by narrow channels which sometimes run far in among 
the mountains as fjords. This characteristic scenery, which 
closely resembles the west of Norway, and still more the southern 
part of the west coast of South America, ends abruptly at 49° 
N. in the large island of Vancouver. From the mouth of 
the Columbia Eiver, a little farther south, extends a long cliflfy 
outcurve, hardly broken by a harbour or river. Oape Mendo- 
cino^ nearly in lat. 40** N., is its most westerly point. But 
200 miles south of this cape there is a sudden remarkable gap 
in the mountain wall, called the Gholden G-ate, leading to a 
great branching bay which receives the Sacramento and Joaquin 
Rivers. From lat. 30" N. to just within the tropic of Cancer, 
the coastline is again of the same rocky unbroken character, but 
the narrow and uniform Q-ulf of Oalifomia, 800 miles in length, 
runs northward into it, separating the long narrow peninsula of 
Lower California, which ends in Cape St. Lucas. The Colorado 
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River enters the head of this gulf. From the mouth of this 
river the coastline continues south-eastward to the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, which may be taken as the southern limit of 
North America^jpt" 

c^ 366. "Western Hifirh Lands. — The configuration and water 
system of North America are simple, but in some ways unlike 
those of any other continent. The most important feature is a 
vast high plain, which fills the whole western half of the con- 
tinent. The eastern half of this high plain slopes gently down 
in terraces and broad undulating plains nearly undisturbed by 
hills; but a great range of jagged snowy peaks — the Rooky 
Mountains — runs straight from Alaska to Tehuantepec, about 
400 miles distant from the Pacific coast, except where the great 
outcurve of that coast increases the distance to nearly 1000 
miles. This is the eastern buttress range of a high plateau more 
than a mile above the sea, from which many smaller ranges rise. 
Close to the Pacific the western slope is made precipitous in 
many places by a line of mountains known as the Cascade 
Mountains in the north, the Sierra Nevada and Coast 
Bansre in the region of the great outcurve, and the Sierra Mculre 
in the south. Each end of this mountain system contains 
active volcanoes, and the highest peaks are near the extremities. 
Mount Logan (19,500 feet) is the loftiest of all ; Mount St. Elias 
near it, in latitude 60° N., exceeds 18,000 feet; while Orizaba 
and Popocatepetl, where the Sierra Nevada and Rocky Mountains 
converge in 19° N., are nearly as high. Between the Wahsatch 
Mountains, a range west of the Rocky Mountains, and the Sierra 
Nevada, in the widest part of the high plain, there is a region 
of internal drainage called the Gre^t Basin; it contains Great 
Salt Lake and other saline and bitter lakes, into which rivers 
flow, but from which, owing to evaporation, there is now no 
outlet. The line of the Rocky Mountains forms the main water- 
shed of the continent. The chief rivers of the western slope 
are the Yukon in the far north, pouring into Bering Sea ; the 
Columbia in the centre, north of the Great Basin; and the 
Colorado, south of that high depression. All these are true 
plateau rivers flowing through deep canons or gorges cut in la.^^ 
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measure out of horizontal layers of rock. Hard granite masses 
occur along the line of the mountain chains, while thick sheets 
of lava have spread over many of the valleys and plains. Other- 
wise this whole region is composed of sedimentary rocks of vast 
thickness. In the veins of quartz are great stores of gold and 
silver. 

367. Eastern Lo"w Lands. — The steeply -sloping land 
east of the Rocky Mountains is nan^ow in the extreme north, 
but hundreds of miles wide toward the south. There it slopes 
eastward, and is known as the Great Plains when the elevation 
is over 3000 feet. As they sink by imperceptible degrees to 
a lower level, they are called Prairies, North of 50** the land 
is inclined slightly northward as well as eastward, and south 
of SO** it slopes gently southward, forming a central low plain. 
A broad swelling or ridge, nowhere more than 2000 feet above 
the sea, thus runs right across the continent at its widest part. 
It is not sharp enough to be called a mountain range, but its 
northern edge is known as the Height of Land, and its 
southern as the Great Divide. 

368. St. Lawrence Basin. — Along the centre of the eastern 
half of this swelling or ridge there is a series of great lakes. 
The three largest lakes form a group in outline like a flying 
bird. The left or western wing is La^e Superior, the largest 
gathering of fresh water in the world ; it runs from west to east. 
The right or eastern wing is Lake Huron, running from north- 
west to south-east, and the body or central lake is Iia.ke 
Michigan, running from south to north. These lakes receive 
only short rivers. From the south-eastern end of Lake Huron 
a short and rapid river flows southward into Lake Erie, which 
extends south-west and north-east. From its north-east end a 
broad swift river glides northward, whose name Niagara {i.e, 
the thunder of the waters) is well earned by the roar of the mag- 
nificent falls which form part of its path to Lake Ontario. 
These falls, although not very high, are the most impressive in 
the world, more than a million tons of water pouring every 
minute over the edge of a broad curved precipice, 167 feet in 
height. From the north-east end of Lake Ontario the wide 
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and deep St. Lawrence Kiver flows north-eastward, gradually 
widening until it enters the gulf of the same name. The rim 
of higher land which encircles the whole river system, is raised 
only a little above the level of the plains which slope from it 
to north and south. The northern Height of Land, however, 
rises on the east into a confused series of low hill ranges running 
into Labrador, and known as the Laurentides. 

360. Arctic Basins. — ^A line of smaller, but yet large lakes, 
shallower in depth and irregular in form, runs northward from 
Lake Superior. They lie upon the lowest of a series of flat 
terraces, improperly called Steppes^ which rise westward to the 
Rocky Mountains. West of this line of lakes the prairies are 
fertile ; east of it barren low plains dip toward Hudson Bay. 
These lakes form parts of two distinct river systems. The 
Sask atchew an pours east from the Rocky Mountains in two 
equal streams which unite and enter Lake "Winnipegr after a 
course of more than 1000 miles. Thence it flows northward 
as the Nelson and enters Hudson Bay. North of this system 
the great Mackenzie Hiver flows north-west, draining many 
of the lakes, Lake Athabasca, Great Slave Lake, and 
Great^Bear Lake being the chief, and enters the Arctic Sea 
by a wide delta in lat. 70° N. 

360. Eastern Mountains and Rivers. — The Great Divide 
swells up in the east into mountain ranges called collectively 
the Appalachians. They run southward parallel to the east 
coast, and are formed of the same kind of rocks as the Laurentides, 
much more ancient than those of the western high plains. They 
have been wrinkled into innumerable longitudinal valleys, the 
heights separating which have been worn down so that no summits 
rise above 7000 feet, and cut by cross valleys into separate moun- 
tain blocks. Thick seams of coal are exposed to view in the 
valleys; iron ore is abundant, as well as many other useful 
metals; petroleum and natural gas are found plentifully by 
boring in the western slopes, so that the region of the Appal- 
achians is well suited by nature to be part of a great industrial 
country. The eastern slope is comparatively short, and is traversed 
by many rivers which are only a few hundred miles in lengthy 
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but of great political and commercial importance. They have 
geological importance too, for they are all at work extending 
the low coast plain farther out to sea with the materials brought 
down from the mountains. 

361. Mississippi Basin. — The western slope of the Ap- 
palachians forms part of the basin of the longest, though not the 
largest river system in the world, that of the MissQjiri and 
MisQiasU)pi, which drain the whole central low plain south of 
the Great Divide. The Mississippi rising on the Height of Land 
in 48** N., a little to the west of Lake Superior, flows southward 
over the low plain, crossing and recrossing the meridian of 90** W., 
as it winds on its way in a few wide curves and an infinite number 
of small meanderings. At 39** N., after flowing about 2000 miles, 
it receives its first great tributary on the right, the Missouri, 
3000 miles long, flowing straight from the Kocky Mountains and 
swelled by many smaller streams, including the Yellowstone, 
the Platte, and the Kansas which rise farther south along 
the same great mountain chain. A hundred miles farther south 
the Qhig, 1000 miles long, joins the Mississippi on the left, 
bringing down nearly the whole drainage of the western Ap- 
palachians, its longest tributary being the circuitous T enn essee. 
At 34° the Arkansas, 2000 miles long, enters on the right from 
the llocky Mountains. About this point the great river begins 
to embank its bed above the neighbouring low marshy lands, 
while a braiding of cut-off river loops and stagnant lagoons extends 
on each side toward the vast delta. 

The Rio Grande del Norte (i.e. Great River of the Norih^ 
a name given by the Spaniards who lived south of it) flows 
south-eastward into the Gulf of Mexico from the southern end 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

362. Climate. — The climate of North America varies from 
arctic cold in the far north to tropical heat in the south, but 
it is more severe than that of the old world in the same range 
of latitude. The winters in the north are long and severe, snow 
lying deeply for many months, and the short hot summer comes 
at a bound, so that there is scarcely any spring-time. The east 
coast in the north being washed by the cold Labrador current 
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is far colder, and the east coast in the south, being in the path 
of the Gulf Stream, is rather wanner than the latitude would 
lead one to expect. The extreme north-west coast and the Alaska 
peninsula are warmed by the Kuro Siwo, the gulf stream of the 
Pacific. Excepting the coast the whole western half of the 
continent is, however, cooler than the eastern half, on account 
of its much greater elevation. As the mountain ranges run 
north and south, bitter winds from the north often sweep over 
the entire continent even to the borders of the tropical Gulf 
of Mexico/ Tornadoes, akin to the hurricanes of the West 
Indies and the typhoons on the China Sea, sweep over many 
districts in the centre of the continent, ploughing a straight path 
of destruction through towns and forests (§ 54). 

363. Bainflall and Planta — ^Rainfall is heaviest on the 
warm gulf coast in the south, and vegetation of a sub-tropical 
kind is luxuriant there. The peninsula of Florida got its 
Spanish name from the beautiful flowers with which its woods 
are brightened. The whole eastern half of the continent has a 
moderate and steady supply of rain, rather greater on the average 
than that of England. But on the high plains west of 100** W. 
little rain falls, and there are vast desert tracts, including part 
of the Great Basin, where only artificial irrigation makes farm- 
ing possible. On the Pacific coast the rainfall is, as a rule, 
abundant, but it varies with the season. In the extreme south 
it is greatest in summer ; along the central outcurve, in autumn 
and winter ; while farther north on the island-bordered incurve 
there are showers all the year round; and the moist climate 
there has produced a great growth of trees. The north-eastern 
river basins are thickly wooded with pines, and with forests of 
birch, oak, and maple, the colours of which in the brief autumn, 
before the leaves fall, are indescribably brilliant. The great 
plains and prairies sloping eastward from the Rocky Mountains 
were formerly treeless, wavy expanses of grass, which were often 
devastated by vast prairie fires that destroyed the vegetation, 
burnt the animals, and even swept away whole villages as the 
flames spread before the wind. But they are now cultivated 
in many places, and are gradually being planted with tre^a. 
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The chief native plants which are cultivated, are tobacco 
in the south-east, and maize over most of the continent in 
latitudes lower than 40** on the west coast and 45* on the 
east. All the European food -plants are, however, introduced 
and grow well. 

364. Animals. — The animals characteristic of the continent 
are the seal along the shores, the beaver in the northern rivers, 
the shaggy m.usk-ox in the snow of the far north, the companion 
and prey of the polar bear, the brown and grizzly bears in the 
mountains, the puma or American lion in the forests, deer 
of many kinds, and opossums. The fierce shaggy bisons 
(wrongly called buffaloes), that used to roam over the prairies 
in countless herds, have* now been almost hunted to extinction. 
On little mounds of soil thrown up in groups mile after mile 
over the plains, the little burrowing rabbit-like prairie-dogr may 
be seen sitting on its hind legs watching the train or traveller 
that passes by. The turkey is a native of North America^ 
and so are many brilliant humming-birds. The rattlesnake 
is one of the commonest and most dreaded of the reptiles. 

366. Red Indians. — The original people of North America 
belong to the Yellow type, but have a reddish-brown complexion, 
and are commonly known as Red IndianSy on account of the 
mistake Columbus made when he discovered America and sup- 
posed he had reached India. They form many tribes usually 
called after some animal or natural object, and they speak many 
different languages. Some of these tribes, especially those on 
the high plains of the south, were highly civilised when finti 
visited by Europeans. Although all the Indians north of Mexico^ 
when in their free natural condition, live in tents or wigwaiM 
and support themselves by hunting, remains of ancient cliflF- 
houses in some places show that more civilised people' once 
dwelt there. The Indians use bows and arrows and sew together 
light birch-bark canoes, in which they navigate the rivers and 
lakes. Most of the tribes are tall and erect in figure ; they are 
stern and quiet, proud of their power of bearing pain without 
showing any sign of it; but they are extremely cruel and 
revengeful in war or private quarrels. They have become much 
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more degraded since they came into contact with white men, 
and although the tribes in the sonth are rather increasing in 
nnmber, those in the centre of the continent and in the north 
are rapidly dying out. In the far north, where the ground is 
frozen and snow-covered most of the year, there are trihea of 
small aquat Eskimos, who differ in many ways from the other 
American natives, 
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ARCTIC AMERICA 



Greenland. 

^''366. Before Peary reached the north of GREENLAND 
in 1894, it was known to be an island from the tidal currents 
which pass under the frozen sea, and the island is more than six 
times the size of the United Kingdom. The triangular or tongue- 
shaped southern end at Cape Fare"well just touches the parallel 
of 60** N., the latitude of Shetland. The coasts are carved into 
a fretwork of fjords, but the cold Greenland current flows south- 
ward along the eastern shore, and always carries along pack-ice 
or masses of floe -ice, so that it is diflScult to land from a 
vessel. A branch of the Gulf Stream flows north into Davis 
Strait along the west coast, and keeps the fjords there free from 
ice most of the year, and consequently all the villages — there are 
no towns — have been built on that side. The interior is almost 
unknown; it seems to be a great high plain thickly covered 
with snow and ice — the ice-cap^ — the weight of which makes it 
creep outward to the sea in enormous glaciers. The ends 
of these glaciers break into irregular floating ioebergrs, which 
drift away southward. The first man to cross the great ice- 
shield from the east coast to the west was a young Norwegian 
explorer, Dr. Nansen, who travelled over on snow-shoes in the 
summer of 1888 and found the cold so keen that mercury was 
frozen. He reached the coast a few hours too late for the last 
steamer of the year, and so had to spend the long winter in 
Greenland. At sea-level the short summer is hot and the days 
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are long, so the ice vanishes from the south and west coasts, 
which become covered with pale lichens and mosses starred with 
small bright flowers. Eye and potatoes can often be grown 
in the south. An adventurous Norwegian, sailing from Iceland, 
sighted the east coast 1000 years ago, and from its snowy look 
he called it by a name meaning White Shirt; but 100 years 
later another came on the mossy southern land in summer, and 
gave it the less suitable name of Green land, 

^he natives are Eskimos who dress in sealskins, men and 
women alike; they live in tents during summer, and in huts 
covered with snow all winter. In the farthest north they build 
bee-hive shaped houses of blocks of solid ice, and creep into 
them on all -fours through a long ice -tunnel. But these ice- 
houses are kept so hot by large lamps burning seal-oil that the 
Eskimos wear no clothes at all while indoors. Their only 
domestic animals are dogs, with long bushy tails curling over 
their backs ; these are used to drag sledges over the snow. Fish- 
ing and seal-hunting are carried on when the sea is open in 
kayaks or canoes made of sealskin, and in larger boats. H. 

367. People and Villages. — Greenland is a Danish pos- 
session, but has few inhabitants and little trade. Godthaab, 
opposite Hudson Strait, is the capital of South Greenland, and 
another village, Godhavn, on Disco Island at the mouth of 
Disco Bay, is the capital of North Greenland. Upernavik is the 
most northerly civilised settlement in the world (nearly 73** N.) 
The few Danish colonists live chiefly by hunting seals, polar 
bears, and sea-birds. During summer great fleets of whaling 
vessels used to move up the coast looking out for their game^ 
crossing Baffin Bay when autumn set in, and returning south- 
ward along the opposite shores of Baffin Land and Labrador ; 
but whales are now so scarce that only a few steamers go in 
pursuit of them. 4^ 

Arctic Kegions. 

368. The Farthest North. — Many expeditions haye been 
sent out by various nations to attempt to reach the NtJrQi Pole. 
Most of these forced their way in summer along the west coa&t 

R 
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of Greenland, until their vessels were caught in the ice. There 
they remained solidly frozen up all the long dark winter night 
of months in which the sun never rose, and pushed on farther 
when the Jloe'{c€f as the frozen sea is called, broke up next year. 
In 1876 the greatest attempt ever made to reach the Pole was 
sent out by the British Government on the steamers Alert 
and Discover^/. Two of the officers got within 400 miles of it by 
a long sledge journey over the frozen sea, but like all others they 
had to turn back half starved. In 1883, in a far less complete 
expedition sent out by the United States, one of the officers 
named Lockwood reached the farthest north point by travelling 
on foot over the rough ice along the coast north of Greenland 
to lat. SS'' 24' N., just 396 miles from the North Pole. The 
sufferings of arctic explorers are always great, for the cold in 
winter is terrible, and as only a few musk-oxen, white foxes, 
polar bears, or sea-birds can be shot, even in summer, a large 
supply of food has to be carried with the party. So great ia the 
cold that iron becomes brittle and snaps like glass ; the sledges 
used must therefore be fastened without iron nails. If one 
touches a piece of metal with the bare hand, the chilling of the 
skin is so severe that it makes a sore like a burn, and when the 
sun shines during the long summer day of several months, 
circling slowly round the sky, and never dipping below the 
horizon, the glare on the snow produces giddiness and blindness. 
360. The North-'West Passage. — If steamers could sail 
round the north coast of America, it would be by far the shortest 
journey from Europe to eastern Asia. Any one can see this by 
measuring with a piece of string on a school globe. Many costly 
expeditions, first in sailing vessels and latterly in steamers, have 
been sent out to try to force such a passage during the last 300 
years. In one of the more recent attempts the brave and daring 
Sir John Franklin was lost, and ship after ship sent out in search 
of him explored the ice-bound islands, and so got good maps 
drawn of the arctic coast of North America. But of Franklin 
all that was found was the proof that he had perished of cold and 
hunger, after getting farther to the west by the long-sought 
passage than any other traveller had done. At last, in 1850, 
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Maclure passed from the Pacific through Bering Strait, and 
sailed along a narrow lane of water between the north shore of 
Alaska and the ice of the Arctic Sea, past the mouth of the great 
Mackenzie Kiver to the arctic archipelago. Sere his ship stuck 
fast in the ice, but after three dreadful years of hardship and 
toil, the party pushed their way eastward on foot over the frozen 
channels, and met a ship in Lancaster Strait, north of Baflfin 
Land, by which they returned home through Baffin Bay and 
Davis Strait. No one has made the journey since. 

Beds of coal have been found far north on the coast of Green- 
land, showing that a very long time ago the climate must have 
been mild. 

370. To the east of Greenland there are several groups of 
large islands, usually classed with Europe, which may be reached 
in summer. Spitzbergen is the best known, lying about 500 
miles north of Norway, and often visited by whalers and seal- 
hunters. During the summer day of four months long the snow 
melts from the coast, moss and flowers spread over part of the 
land, and vast flocks of sea-birds arrive from the south. But the 
whole interior, an area equal to Scotland, is a high plain rising 
into rugged mountains, whence great glaciers flow to the sea. 
People have built houses and lived on the islands for many years, 
and the Gulf-stream drift keeps the sea so free from ice that 
tourist -steamers call in summer. To the north-east and due 
north of Nova Zembla, an Austrian exploring expedition dis- 
covered a new coast, which they called Pranz Josef Land, in 
honour of their emperor; and there the Jackson -Harms worth 
expedition is now (1896) pushing its way northward. 

Alaska. 

y7371. The north-western portion of North America was dis- 
covered by Kussian sailors in 1741, and a Kussian settlement 
was subsequently made there, but in 1867 the United States 
Government bought the whole land from Russia, and since then 
it has been a territory of the United States (§ 389). 

Alaska is more than four times as large as the United Kini^ 
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dom. It covers a narrow strip of coast bordering the Dominion 
of Canada, with off-lying islands, from the 55th parallel north- 
westward to near Mount St. Elias, and then the whole great 
peninsula lying west of the meridian of 141** W. This line was 
re- determined in 1890, when a strip of land 28 miles wide, 
formerly supposed to be in Canada, was transferred to Alaska. 
Tundras, mossy swamps, and snow-clad mountains make up most 
of the territory. The winter is bitterly cold, the summer wet 
and mUd, and life is then made intolerable by swarms of 
mosquitoes. There are wide pine forests, and the great river 
Yiikon, which is navigated by steamers for 1000 miles, as well 
as many smaller streams, abound with fish. The islands in 
Bering Sea are almost the only haunt of the valuable fur-seal, 
from the skin of which the beautifully soft bronze-coloured fur, 
quite different from that of the common hair-seal, is made. The 
United States Government only allow a certain number of seals 
to be killed each year, in order to prevent the race becoming 
extinct, and gives permission to one company to carry on the 
work. The practice of killing seals at sea on their way to and 
from the islands has given rise to serious disputes with Canadian 
and other fishermen, and this " pelagic sealing " is now carried 
on under severe restrictions. Sitka, a quaint little half-Kussian 
town of wooden houses on one of the southern islands, is the 
capital of the territory and the centre of trade. The Russians, 
who reached it by travelling east, are a day in advance in their 
reckoning compared with the Americans, who reached it by 
travelling west. Thus in Sitka the Russians keep Sunday on 
the Americans' Saturday. /,- 




CHAPTER XVni 



OF CANADA 



372. History*— The continent of North America was dis- 
covered by Cabot, a captain who was sent out by King Henry 
VII to explore the North Atlantic, and reached the peninsula of 
Nova Scotia in H97. Forty yeara later, on St. Lawrence Day, 
a French sailor, Cartier, entered the St. Lawrence Eiver, to 
which he gave the name. In tie beginning of the seventeenth 
centnry the French founded several colonies in this region. 
Acadia, comprising the hammer-ahaped peninsula south of the 
St. Lawrence, and Canada, on both sides of the river up to the 
great lakes, were the chief. The Hvdson Bay Company was 
shortly afterwards founded in England to trade in fur and 
occupy all the river basins draining to Hudson Bay. Many years 
of hard fighting between the French and British compelled the 
former in the beginning of the eighteenth century to give up 
Newfoundland (retaining only two little ialeta, St. Pierre and 
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Miqtielon, which still belong to France), and also Acadia, which 
was re-named Nova Scotia, i.e. New Scotland. In 1763 the 
whole of French Canada passed to the United Kingdom. The 
colony of New Brunswick was separated from Nova Scotia on its 
western side after the New England colonies had formed them- 
selves into the United States. Prince Edward Island also 
became a colony by itself, and Canada, along the St. Lawrence, 
formed two divisions, Upper and Lower. Many loyal British 
subjects who left the United States in 1777 came to these 
colonies, and emigrants from the mother country arrived in 
increasing numbers to farm the land and work the mines. Gold 
was discovered in the far west in 1858, and diggers rushed in 
wild excitement to the Pacific coast, where the colony of British 
Columbia sprang into existence. ^^'The Dominion of CANADA 
is the name given to a confederation of the colonies, which in 
joining it became simply provinces. Each province has its own 
elected parliament for local government, but all send members 
to the Dominion Parliament meeting in Ottawa, which makes 
laws for the Dominion as a whole. The Governor-General, who 
represents the Queen, is sent out by the Colonial Office in London.^ 
{[ 373. Area and Boundaries. — The Dominion includes the 
vast territory of the Hudson Bay Company, and all the former 
colonies except Newfoundland and its province of Labrador on 
the mainland. The dominion is as large as all Europe, nearly 
thirty times the size of the United Kingdom. It is the largest 
connected stretch of land under one government with the excep- 
tion of Kussia and China. On the east its boundary is the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the north the ice-laden Arctic Sea, on the 
west Alaska and the Pacific Ocean, for it stretches right across 
the continent at its widest part. The southern boundary was 
settled by treaties with the United States, which border it on 
the south. The Strait of St. Juan de Fuca, separating the large 
island of Vancouver from the mainland on the south, is the only 
sea-frontier with the United States, and from its shore the 
boundary runs 1200 miles due east along the 49th parallel, 
and is marked by great iron mile-posts on the prairies. Then it 
crosses the Lake of the Woods, and south-eastward along the 
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Rainy River to Lake Superior. The boundary farther east is 
less simple ; it runs along the centre of Lakes Superior, Huron, 
Erie, and Ontario to the St. Lawrence at 75° W., whence it coin- 
cides with the parallel of 45* N. for 150 miles, and then takes 
a wide sweep northward along the watershed to the source of 
St. John River, down which it runs for some distance, then 
striking southward reaches the sea at the entrance of the Bay 
of Fundy. ^ 

374. Olimate. — The climate of Canada is continental. Ex- 
cept in some places along the coast, snow lies for at least three 
months, and in the far north more than six months of the year ; 
but the air is so dry and clear that the cold is not severely felt. 
Most people can skate ; and snow-shoes, large light frames from 
4 to 6 feet long, are used for getting over the soft snow in the 
outlying regions. Wheeled traffic stops in winter ; the carriages 
and carts are mounted on runners, and the streets are filled with 
sleighs, drawn by horses decorated with tinkling bells (see also 
§ 362). All traffic on lakes and rivers is stopped by ice. 
^ 376. Oomnieroe and Resources. — Canada is a great ship- 
ping country, and in the whole world only the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Norway possess more merchant ships. 
There is constant and active trade with foreign countries, and 
protective duties ai* charged on everything brought from abroad 
which could possibly be made in Canada. The rapid rivers 
which connect the Great Lakes do not allow ships to pass, but 
ship canals have been constructed in order to avoid them, and 
steamers from Europe can now ascend to the head of Lake 
Superior, more than 2000 miles from the Atlantic. The chief 
resources of the country are "wheat and farm animals. Tim- 
ber (called lumber in America, perhaps because it lumbered the 
ground of the first settlers) and furs, once the only things 
exported, now take a second place. Coal, nickel, copper, 
iron^ and petroleum are found in some places, and are increas- 
ing in importance. The thickly peopled part of the Dominion 
lies so close to the United States that, although separated by 
custom-houses at every railway, road, and harbour, the two 
make one country for post-office purposes. A letter posted in 
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a Canadian town is taken to any part of the Dominion or of the 
United States for 3 cents or l^d. Both countries have the 
same coinage of dollars (worth about 4s.) divided into cents — 
that is, hundredths. The continent is so wide, stretching 
through more than 100° of longitude, that in winter when the 
sun is rising at Vancouver Island, it is noonday at Labrador, 
hence it is impossible to use the same time throughout. The 
governments of Canada and of the United States adopted five 
standa rds of time, each holding in a belt of country 15° 
wide, running north and south, and each diflfering from the next 
standard by one hour. For instance, when it is 12.25 p.m., 
Greenwich time, properly regulated clocks in Halifax on the 
Atlantic show 8.25 a.m., at Quebec in the east of Canada 7.25, 
at Port Arthur in the centre 6.25, at Regina and in the moun- 
tains 5.25, and at Vancouver on the Pacific 4.25. The name of 
each standard of time and the central meridian on each side of 
which that time holds for a distance of 7^, are therefore as 
follows — 

Name of Time. Atlantic. Eastern. Central. Mountain. Pacific. 

Central meridian . CO^'W. 75" W. 90*' W.' 105" W. 120" W. 
Hour at Greenwich 

noon . . .8 a.m. 7 a.m. 6 a.m. 6 a.m. 4 a.m. 

> 

"^ 376. Nova Scotia has a rough, indented coastline on the 
Atlantic. The climate is raw and often foggy, and its wealth 
lies in fisheries, lumber, and mines. Its chief town, Halifax 
(40), in the latitude of Bordeaux, stands on a splendid harBo^ 
which vessels can easily enter at all times of the year. It is 
almost the only port on the Atlantic coast of Canada which 
is not blocked by ice, so that in winter, when the St. Lawrence 
is frozen, the steamers from Glasgow and Liverpool stop there, 
and passengers go on by rail nearly 800 miles to Montreal. The 
harbour is fortified and is the only place on the continent where 
British troops are now stationed, all the rest of the Dominion 
being protected by a militia in which every able-bodied man may 
be called on to serve. Sydney, a small town at the north of 
Cape Breton Island, flourishes on account of coal-mines, and 
stands near the narrow entrance to the Bras d'Or (i.e. Arm of 
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Gold)y a lovely lake -like expanse of the sea which fills the 
interior of the island. 

Jl 377. New Brunswick, also chiefly of value for its forests 
and fisheries, adjoins the State of Maine in the Union. The 
largest town, St. Jqhn (40), stands at the mouth of St. John 
River on the Bay of Fundy , where the tide rises faster and 
higher than anywhere else in the world. It is said that at some 
places on this gulf passengers clamber on board a little coasting 
steamer Ijmg stranded on the sand several miles from the sea, 
with steam up ready to start, the tide, however, rushes in so 
fast that in a quarter of an hour it reaches and floats the vessel, 
which sets off on her voyage. 
-^378. Prince Edward Island is remarkable for the fer- 
tility of its soil. C HASLOTTETowy, on the middle of the south 
coast, is joined by a railway running along the centre of the 
narrow curved island to all the little farming villages which cover 
it. In winter, when Northumberland Strait is blocked, ferry- 
boats furnished with steel runners are rowed across the open 
patches and dragged over the rough pack-ice. Steamers strong 
enough to break a way through the ice can sometimes be used, 
s/^ 379. Quebec, the oldest province, and formerly known as 
Lower Canada, is more French than English. Most of the people 
speak French, and the prevailing religion is Roman Catholic. 
To the north stretch pine and birch forests, where lumberers, 
or woodcutters, live in winter felling the trees. The railway 
from Nova Scotia runs close along the south or right bank of 
the St. Lawrence, and its principal station is the watering-place 
Bathurst. At RiMOUSKi the mails were shipped when British 
mail steamers ran to the St. Lawrence. Qu ebec ( 70) is a quaint 
old town on the left or north bank, partly built upon, and partly 
clustering round the rocky Heights of Abraham, which are crowned 
by a fortress. This fort, the Gibraltar of America, has been ihe 
scene of many sieges, and in storming its heights, just as he 
captured it and all Canada finally from the French, General Wolfe 
was killed in 1759. The steep and narrow streets are like those 
of a town in Normandy. French is heard everywhere, and some- 
times even the policemen cannot tell a stranger his way in 
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English. Timber yards line the river, hundreds of saw-mills are at 
work, and lumber rafts are always drifting down the broad stream 
The great ocean steamers now run 160 miles beyond Quebec to 
MONTREAL (220), a beautiful town built of gray limestone, 
and the largest city of Canada. Its name, meaning Mount Royal^ 
was given from a hill which rises behind the town. The site is 
an island at the point where the Ottawa River runs into the great 
St. Lawrence, here 2 miles wide. It is just opposite the mouth 
of a canal from Lake Champlain in the United States, by which 
vessels may reach New York, and at this point the St. Lawrence 
is crossed by its first bridge, the Victoria Brid^re, carrying the 
Grand Trunk Railway. Montreal is the great railway centre of 
the Dominion as well as its chief summer seaport. Lines radiate 
southward over the most thickly peopled part of the province, 
where there are many industrial towns and farming centres, and 
several junctions are made with the railways of the United States. 
^380. Ontario province, formerly Upper Canada, borders 
the great lakes on the north. It includes the most romantic 
scenery of the St. Lawrence, from the Lake of a Thousand Isles, 
180 miles above Montreal, eastward through a series of wild 
rapids that the courage and skill of the Canadian pilots enable 
steamers to "shoot"; but vessels going to the lakes require to 
make use of canals. The capital of the Dominion is (j ^ttaina 
(45), on the river Ottawa, distinguished for its fine public 
buildings. This river, the largest tributary of the St. Lawrence, 
separates the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and drains a lake- 
studded and wood-clad region to the north, where most of the 
Canadian lumbering is now carried on. Close to Ottawa a series 
of grand rapids and falls is almost hidden by the multitude 
of saw-mills which the rushing water keeps at work. K ingston, 
on the north shore at the eastern outlet of Lake Ontario, 170 
miles from Montreal by rail, is a lake harbour at the mouth of 
a long canal leading from the Ottawa River, and has a military 
college. TORONTO (180), 160 miles farther west, near the end 
of the lake, with the chief university in Canada, is an agricultural 
centre and a busy port, trading with the United States. The 
network of railways is closest and the population densest over 
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the peninsula which projects between Lakes Ontario, Erie, and 
Huron ; this is a well-settled agricultural region and a scene of 
mining enterprise as well. A great suspension bridge carries 
the lines across the Niagara River on the east below the falls. 
Ferry steamers, on board which the trains are run bodily, cross 
the Detroit River in summer, and in winter the rails are often 
laid across the ice. A tunnel under St. Clair River also leads to 
the United States. Hamilton, at the west end of Lake Ontario, 
thrives on the trade of this region. London, in the middle of 
the peninsula, has petroleum refineries, and the names Petrolia 
and Salina, belonging to towns farther west, tell the tale of oil 
and brine-wells. The most valuable mineral produced is now 
nickel-ore, mined at Sudbury on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

^ 381. Manitoba , the central province of Canada, is traversed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway; and its capital, Win nipeg 
(25), 1200 miles west of Montreal, has risen in a few years from 
a solitary fur-fort to be one of the most active wheat-trading 
towns. Wheat, indeed, has been to Manitoba what gold was 
to Victoria (§ 320), and diamonds to Griqualand (§ 567). On 
account of the fertile soil, emigrants are flocking to take up 
farms in the district, and railway companies competing, and 
sometimes even fighting, for the right to lay lines in all direc- 
tions. Two railways run up the Red River valley southward 
into the United States. As the distance to Montreal, the 
nearest port for ocean steamers, is so great, a line is proposed 
skirting the great Lake Winnipeg, and along the Nelson River, 
north-east to Port Nelson, on Hudson Bay, which is nearer 
England than is New York. It is hoped that strong steamers, 
specially built for breaking through ice, will be able to navigate 
tins sea for five months of the year. 

^ 382. Provinces of the Par West. — From Winnipeg the 
Pacific Rail'way is laid across the wide undulating prairies of 
Assiniboia, past the growing town of Regina, amongst cattle- 
ranches (i.e. ranges or pastures) and across the territory of 
Alberta, up the gradual slope to the Rocky Mountains. It 
passes between the precipitous walls of a magnificent gorge called 
Kicking Horse Pass into the province of British Ck>lumbia« 
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Then it crosses the Columbia River and descends the winding 
canons of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers to VA NCOUTgR , oppo- 
site Vancouver Island. This is a distance of 2500 miles from 
Montreal, or more than 3000 miles from the Atlantic seaport of 
Halifax. New Westminster, 15 miles from the mouth of the 
Fraser, was formerly the capital of the colony. The capital of 
the province is now VicxfifiiA, on the south coast of Vancouver 
Island, with fine views of snow-clad mountains to the east and 
south. It stands near the natural harbour of Esquimal t, the 
headquarters of the British fleet in the Pacific ; and a railway 
leads to the valuable coal-mines of Nanaimo on the east coast. 
This coal is largely exported, and it is important for the success 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway that it should have coal-fields 
near its terminal stations, both on the Atlantic and on the 
Pacific. Q-old is mined in the river valleys of the mainland 
by thousands of diggers. The rivers swarm with fish, especially 
with salmon, which are caught in thousands by the Indians, 
and tinned for export by laborious Chinamen. The climate is 
like that of Great Britain, being mild and often damp. There 
are fine woods and some good farming land, and a great many 
emigrants are settling in the province. ^ 

383. The Great North-west of Canada contains 2,000,000 
square miles of almost uninhabited land, without a single road, 
yet much of it may some day become covered with towns and 
railways. West of the Mackenzie River the land is so fertile 
that the long summer days raise and ripen grain in two or three 
months ; but the winters are also long, and very severe. The 
great chains of lakes and the majestic rivers flowing for thousands 
of miles are the only highways; and it is told how the first 
traveller Mackenzie journeyed northward along the seemingly 
endless river that now bears his name, until at last he sighted 
the unfrozen waters of the Arctic Sea, and caught a glimpse of 
the white dolphins tumbling about in the waves before he had 
to turn and hasten southward to escape the winter. 

Over these districts many wild tribes of native Indians still 
roam hunting the bison, the deer, and bear, and trapping fur- 
bearing animals, such as the beaver, the silver fox, and the ermine, 
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which are sold to agents of the Hudson Bay Company. In 
winter dog-sleds are the only means of travelling over the snow, 
but in summer long light canoes made of sheets of the tough 
white bark of the birch tree, sewn together and cemented with 
resin from the trees, carry goods and passengers over the lakes 
and down the rivers. Here and there a portage (or carrying) 
has to be made ; the canoes are unloaded and carried easily for 
a mile or two to escape rapids or to cross a gentte watershed 
from one river system to another. The French and half-breed 
voyageufs (i,e, travellers), as they are called, are as skilful in 
managing these light boats in dangerous rapids as the Indians 
themselves; and during the British war in Egypt in 1882 a 
number of them were taken over to navigate the rapids of 
the Nile. 

Newfoundland. 

^384. The colony of NEWFOUNDLAND, with its depend- 
ency on the sterile coast of Labrador, had not joined the 
dominion of Canada up to 1895. The island, which is less than 
1700 miles from the coast of Ireland, is shaped like a triangle. 
The acute-angled apex points up the St. Lawrence, and the base, 
which runs from north-west to south-east, facing the Atlantic, is 
cut into a succession of immense rocky bays and long ragged 
peninsulas. These are nearly severed from the mainland at 
Trinity Bay, the landing-place of a number of teleg raph cabl^H 
from Ireland and Britain. The island is a third larger than 
Ireland, but the complete peninsula of Avalon in the south- 
east contains more than half the population. The foggy and 
inclement climate makes farming much less profitable than in 
Canada. Mines of coal and copper are worked, but fishing and 
se al -hunting are the chief industries; the seal and cod-fish 
on the old issue of Newfoundland stamps truly typified the 
wealth of the country. The fisheries were so important in early 
colonial days that it was a common saying, " Better half an acre 
of sea than a thousand acres of land." South-east of the south- 
eastern point. Cape Race, the continental shelf extends for 300 
miles, and in many parts of it the water is only 10 fathoms 
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deep. This forms the G-rand_Ban^ to which fishermen come 
from America and Europe, sure of hauling in great cod as fast 
as they can work the lines, and sure also of meeting rough seas, 
constant fogs, and often icebergs, which drift in amongst the 
fleet (see Fig. 19). StSojttjg. (30), in the south-east of the 
island, boasts of a natural harbour so deep that the largest 
vessels can enter at all states of the tide, but so narrow at the 
entrance between rocky walls that only one ship can pass at a 
time. It is the headquarters of the seal-hunting steamers that 
work round the coast and in Baffin Bay, and has great factories 
for fish-preserving and making cod-liver oil. The Strait of Belle 
Isle, in the north, although closed by drifting ice in winter, is 
a busy channel in summer, for all the trade between the St. 
Lawrence and the British Islands passes through it. Labrador 
is a region of severe climate which is not yet fully explored. 
On one of the rivers in the interior there is a cataract reported 
to be far grander than Niagara. The small poiDulatioh of fishers 
and Eskimos live at a few hamlets on the coast, of which Nain 
is the most important. 

;. 384a. French Possessions in North America. — Al- 
though Quebec and part of Ontario are largely French in race, 
language, and religion, the only parts of North America remain- 
ing politically attached to France are the little islands of ST. 
PIERRE and MIQUELON south of Newfoundland. They 
are valuable as a resting-place for French vessels fishing on the 
Grand Banks. By an old treaty with the United Kingdom 
French fishermen have the right of fishing off" the west and north 
coasts of Newfoundland, and of landing there to dry their nets 
and preserve the fish. They claim to have the right to keep the 
colonists from using this French Shore, and consequently there are 
often serious quarrels between them and the Newfoundlanders. 




CHAPTER XIX 

sodthern north america 

The United States of America. 
r '385. Hiatory.— The UNITED STATES, which take rank 
along with the great powers of Europe, have come to their present 
size and population by several distinct steps. Sir Walter Raleigh 
founded an English settlement on the east coast of North 
America about the end of the sixteenth century, and named it 
Virginia in honour of the unmarried Queea Elizabeth. This 
colony after a time became prosperous through tobacco plantar 
tions, to work which uegro slaves were brought over from Africa. 
A [Mirty of the oppressed Puritans of England, known now as the 
Pilgrim Fathers, crossed the Atlantic in a little vessel, the J/oy- 
Jlovier, and founded the colonies of New England in 1620, 
close on the borders of what was then French Canada, A few 
years later Lord Baltimore founded Maryland, farther south, 
03 a refuge for the persecuted Roman Catholics of Ireland. A 
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Dutch colony was then established at the mouth of the Hudson 
Kiver between the two English districts, but after fifty years this 
was seized by the British, and the name of its capital New 
Amsterdam was changed to New York. At the close of the 
seventeenth century the Quaker, William Penn, bought a great 
area of wooded land from the Indians, whom he recognised 
as the rightful owners, and founded the colony^' which was 
called after himself, Pennsylvania. For many years the 
colonists had a hard struggle. Dark woods, full of warlike and 
treacherous natives, stretched to an unknown distance westward, 
and a stormy sea lay in front ; but they laid out the land in 
well-cultivated farms, and by their perseverance they grew 
strong men, brave, patient, and independent. The colonies 
were increased by Q-eorgia in the far south, named after George 
II, and except the peninsula of Florida which belonged to 
Spain, all North America, as far west as the Mississippi, had 
become British in 1770 after the French had been conquered 
in Canada. But in 1682 French voyageurs had crossed the 
Great Divide south of Lake Superior, and launched their canoes 
on the almost unknown Mississippi, down which they floated to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and annexed all the new wild land to the 
west, calling it Louisiana, after their king, Louis XIV. The 
Spaniards had long occupied the extreme south and south-west 
of the continent. But throughout the woods and over the vast 
grassy, sea-like prairies hundreds of tribes of the Red Indians 
(§ 365) hunted the bison, and fought with each other undis- 
turbed by white men. In the middle of the eighteenth century 
the British Government resolved to tax the colonists, who rightly 
refused to pay unless they were represented in the Imperial 
Parliament. British troops were sent over to enforce pay- 
ment ; and a war followed, in which the colonists, aided by the 
French, won their independence... On 4th July 1776 thirteen of 
the American colonies joined together as a republic with the 
name The United States of America, and adopted a con- 
stitution or principle of government which gave great political 
freedom. The republic was recognised by Britain in 1783. 
In memory of the thirteen original states the national flag was 
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coloured in thirteen red and white stripes, with thirteen gold 
stars on a blue ground in one comer ; a star is added for each 
new State admitted into the Union. The national motto, 
E pluribtis unurHy means " One out of many,^ 
H^ 386. Growth of the States. — All of Canada, . south of 
tne Great Lakes, was at once made over to the new republic. 
Twenty years later Napoleon sold Louisiana to the United 
States to save it from the British, and aftcftr some time the 
Spaniards also sold Florida, which was taken in as a state. 
In 1845 the southern republic of Texas, which once belonged 
to Mexico, entered the Union. The Mexicans objected to this 
and declared war ; but the United States were victorious, and 
extended their dominion to the Kio Grande del Norte and to the 
Pacific coast north of the Gulf of California. At the same time 
a treaty with the United Kingdom fixed the northern boundary 
in the west at the parallel of 49° N., and except for the purchase 
of Alaska (§371) and of another little strip of land from Mexico 
the present limits were reached. 

7^387. The Civil War. — The southern planters employed 
slave labour in the cotton and tobacco plantations, although the 
constitution of the republic said that all men were free and 
equal. Eleven of the southern states revolted under the name 
of the Confederate States, in 1861. This republic lasted till 
1865, but was never recognised by other nations, and was at 
war all the time with the north, which at length triumphed, and 
the Union was restored. Slavery was abolished by Congress 
during this war, and at its close all negroes became free. The 
United States now cover the whole breadth of the continent 
from Atlantic to Pacific, between Canada and Mexico, an area 
25 times as large as the United Kingdom. 

388. People. — More than one-tenth of the people, chiefly 
in the southern states, are Negroes or of negro descent. There 
are great numbers of Chinese in the west, working cheaply and 
patiently, but greatly hated and oppressed by the whites. The 
landing of any more Chinamen has been absolutely forbidden by 
the Government The white population is steadily increasing by 
the immigration (or in-coming) of emigrants (or out-goers) from 

s 
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all countries of Europe. The basis of the people is Engrlish, 
but Irish and Ghennan immigrants are by far the most numer- 
ous now. In some places there are towns and districts entirely 
peopled with Germans, Swedes, French, or Italians, speaking 
their own language, but as a rule they soon begin to talk English. 
Every one entering the country as an immigrant has to pay a 
tax, and any one j^ho is not able to earn an honest living is sent 
back to the place^e came from. 

Restless energy and great enterprise are the chief character- 
istics of the people of the United States as a whole. There are 
no restrictions whatever on religion, and therefore, as in the 
United Kingdom, there are sects of every kind. The tribes 
of native Indians who remain are provided with specially 
reserved lands and carefully watched over by government, the 
officers in charge trying as much as possible to keep strong 
drink from them, but the Indians of the States are neither so 
numerous nor so independent as those of Canada. 
7^389. Q-overnment. — The government of the country is 
republican, and each state is a separate republic, although they 
vary in size from the area of an English county to more than 
twice that of the United Kingdom. The people of each state 
elect a Legislature consisting of two houses and a governor, 
meeting in the capital. This is usually a small quiet town, and 
is seldom the metropolis, or largest city, of the state. Each 
state also sends a certain number of representatives to the two 
houses of Congress which meets at Washington. The Presi- 
dent has the privilege of appointing all Government officials. 
In foreign affairs he has much the same power as the king of a 
limited monarchy. However, if an act of Congress to which 
he refuses assent is passed a second time by a large majority, 
it becomes law even against his will The Supreme Court of 
the United States, composed of the most learned judges, who 
are elected for life, is above both Congress and President, and 
its special work is to see that no laws contrary to the Constitu- 
tion are passed in Congress or in the Legislature of any state. 
In the first week of November every leap-year a new president 
is appointed by an indirect vote of the citizens; all work is 
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stopped on the election day, and there is great excitement over 
the States. Another national holiday, always kept with en- 
thusiasm, shown by volunteer reviews and fireworks, is Inde- 
pendence Day, the 4th of July. The Union consisted in 
1896 of forty -five states with five organised territories. 
In organised territories the President appoints the governor 
(with confirmation of the Senate), and the people elect only 
one Delegate to Congress, who can speak on any subject but 
cannot vote. There are also the detached territory Alaska 
and the little District of Colvmihia, containing the capital 
of the Union, which are under the central government 
directly and have no representatives at all. The political 
divisions into states and territories have spread like a patch- work 
quilt over the map, the pieces being smallest and least regular 
in the long settled north-east, where natural boundaries are often 
used, but becoming larger and squarer toward the west. Each 
state makes its own local laws. Education is compulsory in 
some and well cared for in all. The states are subdivided into 
counties and the counties into parishes or townships as in Eng- 
land. In 1890 there were 345 cities of over 10,000 inhabitants. 
390. Trade Policy. — Except in drink (traffic in which is 
prohibited in some states) there is perfect freedom of trade 
between all the states of the Union ; but by special acts of Con- 
gress foreign trade is carried on strictly on the principles of 
protection. For example, cotton cloth can be made far more 
cheaply in Lancashire than in New England, but the Americans 
want to keep their own mills at work, and a heavy tax is there- 
fore put upon English cloth, so that when it gets into the 
shops (or stores, as they are always called), it is no cheaper to 
buy than the cloth made at a much greater expense in the 
States. It is the same with everything ; even English books, 
printed outside the United States, have to pay a high duty 
before they can be landed. Yet, in spite of this, a great deal 
of foreign trade goes on, and chiefly in BritiA ships. 
-/ The war navy is weak, and the standing army of 25,000 
men is very small compared with those of Europe, but every 
state has a large militia force. ^. 
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^ 391. The Natural Besources of the country are enormous 
and very varied. The low plains of the south coast and of the 
east coast as far north as Cape Hatteras form the Ck>tton r^rion. 
Almost the whole valley of the Mississippi is a Com region, 
growing maize or Indian com (to which the name com is con- 
fined). The north-western part of the Mississippi valley, and 
that of the Red River of the North is the Wheat region. The 
Lumber region extends round the great lakes and in the 
north-east. The north of the Appalachians is the chief Iron 
and Coal region. The great plains sloping up to the Rocky 
Mountains, all the way from Canada to Mexico, form the 
Pasture region, where cattle are reared in millions. Finally 
the whole land west of the Rocky Mountains is the Region of 
precious metals. "^ 

The great navigable rivers carry an immense amount of com- 
merce in huge wooden steamers, the passengers' cabins on which 
tower story above story (see Fig. 20). There are many canals, 
the most important being the Erie canal, connecting Lake Erie 
with the Hudson River. There are more rail'ways in the 
United States than in any other country, and they are extending 
so rapidly that it is useless to try to describe them. In the 
north-east they make a close network of lines running in all 
directions. In the south and west they are fewer as yet, and 
are either main lines joining the chief towns, or else they are 
built across uninhabited prairies to enable pioneer settlers to 

reach new farms. 

The Atlantic States. 

392. The six New England States all lying east of the 
Hudson River are amongst the smallest but the most densely 
peopled in the Union, and manufactures are most diligently carried 
on in them. They cover the northern mountains of the Appalach- 
ian chain, which, especially near the Canadian frontier, are full of 
beautiful lake and forest scenery. The rivers, which are short 
and swift, are veijl picturesque ; and what is more important, 
they give unfailing water-power for running machinery. The 
most important minerals are building stones, such as granite 
and slate. 
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393. Maine, the most northerly and easterly of the United 
States, familiarly called the Pine-Tree State from its lumber 
industry, has also great fisheries on the coast. Its harbour of 
Portland is joined to Montreal by the Canadian Grand Trunk 
Kailway, and many of the transatlantic steamers discharge cargo 
there in winter when the St. Lawrence is frozen. This was the 
first state to prohibit the sale of intoxicating drink, which can 
only be bought at the druggists' shops for use as medicine. 

394. Ne-w Hampshire includes Mount Washington, half as 
high again as Ben Nevis, and like it, crowned by a weather 
observatory. The Merrimac, flowing south through the state, 
is perhaps, the busiest industrial river in the world. Concord 
and Manchester, the two chief towns, are situated on it ; the 
latter got its name from its manufactures of cotton goods. 

395. Vermont, so called because it includes the broad 
grassy uplands of the Green Mountains {les verts monts), reaches 
to the shore of Lake Champlain, and is famous for its sugar- 
maple trees. Many farms in these states are now going out of 
cultivation, the people being attracted to the towns. 

*^396. Massachusetts (the Bay State) is the most important 
New England State. B OSTON (450), playfully called "the 
hub of the Universe," has always been the chosen home of 
learning in America, where philosophers, men of science, poets, 
and artists form a cultivated society. It is finely built on a 
group of peninsulas projecting into a bay, which is deep enough 
to allow the largest ocean steamers to reach the city wharves. 
Its suburb, Cambridge, contains Harvard College,iia great 
university, and the oldest in the States. Twenty miles to the 
north-east stands Salem, the first village built by the Puritans 
in 1623; and 20 miles to the north-west is Lexington, where 
the first fight of the War of Independence took place. The 
long peninsula of Cape Cod (the name reminds one that Massa- 
chtLsetts is the greatest fishing state) curves like a human arm 
shielding a wide bay. At Plymouth, on tKs bay, the rock on 
which the Pilgrim Fathers landed from the Mayflower is still 
shown. Lowell, on the Merrimac, close to the northern 
boundary, has enormous cotton factories, and with otbaT ^ojisJSiKt 
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towns engaged in similar industries, makes Massachttsetts the first 
manufacturing centre for textiles. One of the railway lines west 
from Boston pierces the Hoosic Mountains, in the Appalachians, 
by a tunnel 4 J miles long, the longest in North America. 
^,0^97, Rhode Island, the smallest state in the Union, is 
densely peopled. Its capital, PROVIDENCE (130), which was 
founded as a place of refuge for people whom the Puritans 
persecuted for their religious views, has grown to be a great 
manufacturing city. Newport, on one of the numerous little 
coast islands, is a fashionable watering-place for New York. . 

898. Connecticut (an Indian name meaning Lon^ River) ^ 
borders Long Island Sound. The long river Connecticut flows . ■" 
southward through the State, and drives the mills of Hartfoed in - • 
the centre. This is a city of inventors who are always making in- 
genious things — "Yankee notions." In America the name Yankee 
(really a corruption of English) is given only to people belonging 
to the New England States. New Haven is the chief harbour, 
and Waterbury is famous for manufacturing cheap watches. 

::^899. N ow Ypr k {the Empire State) contains one-tenth of 
the population of the country, and extends from the Atlantic 
to Lakes Ontario and Erie. After passing Sandy Hook, which 
is a low cape jutting out from the south coast, a steamer from 
Europe passes through the Narrows, south of Long Island, and 
enters New York Bay. A colossal statue of Liberty enlightening 
the world, presented to the United States by the French Re- 
public, acts as a lighthouse on one of the islands, the lantern 
being fixed in the torch the figure holds. N gW YOR K (1600) 
is built on Manhattan Island, the extremity of a long peninsula 
about 2 miles wide, on the west side of which the broad Hudson 
River rolls down, and on the east tidal currents sweep to and 
fro through Bast River, the end of Long Island Sound. A vast 
rectangular public pleasure garden — Central Park — occupies the 
middle of the town, around which the " streets " all cross the 
" avenues " at right angles, and are named by numbers and letters 
of the alphabet. The roar of traffic never ceases, the sky seems 
ruled with telegraph and telephone wires, passenger trains rush 
through the streets on railways raised on brackets over the 
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pavements, with stations at almost every corner. Tramcars 
follow every thoroughfare, and underground gas, water, and 
steam-pipes, and electric wires distribute light, heat, and power 
to houses and workshops. A huge suspension bridge across East 
Kiver joins New York to B ROOKLYN (930) on Long Island 
(see Fig. 18). The two are also connected by steam ferries, and 
so is JE RSEY CITY , in New Jersey^ on the mainland, where 
all the railways from the west terminate. NEWARK in the 
same state stands near, and New York may be viewed as the 
centre of a dense city population of 3,000,000. The trade 
carried on is enormous ; half the exports and two-thirds of the 
imports for the whole country pass through the harbour, and 
magnificent steamers, Atlantic, greyhounds they are called from 
their speed, sail every day for Europe, arriving at Liverpool, 
3000 miles away, within a weeknjf Albany, the capital of the 
state, is reached by rail or else by steamer for 150 miles up the 
picturesque Hudson River. This stream is lined on its western 
bank for 20 miles by the Palisades^ an unbroken wall of cliflEs 
400 feet high. The Erie Canal leads from Troy, a few miles 
farther north, past dozens of active towns to BUFFALO (250), 
a great port on Lake Erie. 

^400. Pennsylvania, stretching sotlth of New York, with 
a very small share of coast on Lake Erie, and only the head of 
an estuary on the Atlantic, is in the richest mining region of 
the Appalachians. PHILADELPHIA ( 1 000), the city of brotherly 
love, so named by the Quakers, is built in regular streets of neat 
brick houses, separated by many fine parks. It stands at the 
junction of the river Schuylkill (pronounced Skool-kill) and the 
Dela"ware, which is navigable for the largest vessels to the sea. 
It is the greatest manufacturing city of the country, and ships 
immense quantities of petroleum, which is often pumped for 
300 miles through pipes from the wells^ Reading, farther up 
the Schuylkill, is a great railway centre, and north of it, along 
the eastern slope of the Appalachians, there is a chain of mining 
towns, raising anthracite coal and working iron. Carbondale 
is the appropriate name of one of the most northerly. On the 
western slopes of the mountains bituminous coal, and petroleum 
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to an even greater extent, are worked. Oil was as powerful in 
attracting settlers here as gold in California, and the names Oil 
City on Oil Creek, and Pit-hole City ia the north-west, were 
given with good reason. At the junction of the Alleghany and 
Ohio Rivers, the twin towns of PITTSBURGH (called after Pitt 
the English statesman, not named from its coal-mines) and 
ALLEGHANY (together 350) have sprung into greatness 
through ironworks. Comparatively little coal is now used for 




this purpose, a^ immense stores of natural gas underlie the 
country, and this gas is led by pipes to houses and factories, 
BupplJ^ng a cheap, clean, and smokeless fuel. There are now signs 
of the supply of gas failing. The Ohio ia navigable for steamers 
down to its junction with the Mississippi 1000 miles distant. 

'^401. Delaware and Maryland share the land between 
Delaware Bay and Chesapeake Bay, which is sometimes called 
the Pearh Peninsula, from the fine fruit it grows. It is in the 
latitude of North Africa, and oysters thrive wonderfully in the 
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warm water of the sandy bays. B A^LTIMOfi E (430), on Chesa- 
peake Bay, named after the founder of Maryland, is the seat 
of the great Johns Hopkins University, and so full of fine 
architecture that it is called the monumental city. The Civil 
War raged fiercely in the long valley that runs northward through 
Maryland from Virginia to Pennsylvania, and one of the chief 
battles was fought at Gettysburg, in the last-named state. 
4^ 402. The District of Columbia, a square 10 miles in the 
side, on the left bank of the Potomac, contains TOS agftmgt on 
(230), the federal capital, named after George Washington, the first 
president. This " city of magnificent distances " spreads over an 
enormous space, for only one-half of the ground is occupied by 
private houses and gardens, all the rest is filled by public parks 
and tree-planted streets, which are broader than any others in 
the world. The Capitol or parliament house, where the Con- 
gress meets, is a vast domed building in the centre, from which 
the city radiates out on all sides. The city is exactly 77° W. 
from Greenwich. 

403. The Southern Atlantic States contain no large 
towns, and are mainly occupied by plantations. Virgrinia, a 
tobacco-growing state, afretches inland from Chesapeake Bay to 
the centre of the Alleghany Mountains, the principal range of 
the Appalachians. West Virginia spreads over the mountain 
slope on the north-west as far as the Ohio. Richmond (in 
Virginia), on James River (named after James I. of England), 
was the capital of the Confederate States during the Civil War. 

404. North Carolina includes the lagoons and sand-bars 
behind Cape Hatteras. It also contains part of the Great Dismal 
Swamp, where no one can live, and the ground cannot be culti- 
vated. Rice grows on the low coast lands of this state and of 
South Carolina^ and cotton is also cultivated. Wilmington 
and Charlestown were both famous for successful blockade- 
running in the Civil War, and are now the chief towns. 

406. Q-eorgia has become one of the most advanced of the 
southern states. The sea-island cotton, grown on the little 
islands which run as a picturesque chain along the coast, brings 
the best price in the British market on account of its long glossy 
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Mississippi (i,e. The Great River) takes the name of the wide 
river that rolls for 500 miles along its western frontier. At 
ViCKSBURG and Natchez bales of cotton are loaded on river 
steamers, which race each other down the muddy stream to 
New Orleans. The long narrow state of Tennessee covers the 
land from the Appalachian heights to the Mississippi. It con- 
tains a number of artificial mounds and rude stone forts, the relics 
of some ancient half-civilised Indian tribe. Nashville, on the 
Cumberland River, and Memphis, on the Mississippi, are the most 
notable towns. Kentucky (i.e. the land dark with blood) reaches 
north to the Ohio, and suffered greatly from Indian raids in the 
early settlers' days. LOUISVILLE (160), on the navigable 
Ohio, has a great trade in tobacco, for which this is the chief 
state, and in horses fed in the rich " blue-grass region," through 
which the Kentucky Eiver flows. The limestone rocks are hol- 
lowed into wonderful caverns. The most famous of these, called 
from its size the Manunoth Cave, has more than 150 miles of 
passages opening into magnificent pillared halls like underground 
cathedrals, all in darkness, and the lakes and rivers which traverse 
some of them are inhabited by pale blind fishes. 

408. Northern Q-tpup. — This remarkable group often 
called the Food Stales, because of the maize, wheat, cattle, and 
food material of all kinds they produce, occupies the triangle of 
low undulating ground between the great lakes on the north, and 
the navigable waterways of the Ohio and the Mississippi on the 
south-east and west. It is a region peopled by men of wonderful 
energy, many of them being Germans and Scandinavians, and the 
towns grow so quickly that it is difficult to state their population. 
Some increased more than fourfold between 1880 and 1890. 

409. Ohio has two great ports, Toledo and CLEVELAND 
(260), on Lake Erie, where iron and petroleum are worked. All 
over the state, towns are lighted and factories worked by the 
abundant natural srajs. CINCINNATI (290) has enormous 
slaughter-houses, where thousands of pigs (or hogs as they are 
called), fattened on the maize-fields all round, are killed and cured. 
Before the Civil War the Ohio (an Indian name meaning B 
tiful River) separated the slave states of the south from tibie 
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fibres. The chief town is Savannah, a hot unhealthy seaport 
on the grassy plains of Savannah Eiver, which divides Georgia 
from South Carolina. 

■^406. Florida, mainly a low peninsula, nowhere more than 
200 feet above the sea, is covered with the most luxuriant vege- 
tation, and full of marshes and sluggish streams, where alligators 
bask in the warm muddy water. Orange groves and market 
gardens cover thousands of acres. The native jvoods are of 
great value, especially the ^^ cedar '^ for pencil -making. It is 
cut and shipped at Cedar Keys, on the west coast. Invalids 
flock to Florida in winter from all the northern states to enjoy 
the mild semi-tropical climate, but as yet there are railways 
only to the northern towns. The south, including the vast 
swamps of the Everglades^ is in great part unexplored. St. 
Augustine, on the east, one of the chief visitors' resorts, is the 
oldest town in the United States, as it was founded by the 
Spaniards in 1565. The largest town. Key West, is built on a 
coral islet at the south-west end of a long line of keys, or reefs, 
curving away from the point of the peninsula. It is an im- 
portant naval station for the Gulf of Mexico, j^ 

Eastern Central SMes, 

407. Southern Group. — The Mississippi Eiver separates 
states throughout its whole length, and it was so long the 
boundary of the country that the states bordering it on the east 
are often spoken of as western, although they are now central. 
Four lying south of the Ohio Eiver form the southern group. 
The name Alabama (i.e. Here we rest) was applied first to its 
tranquil river, which flows through the middle of the state and 
falls into Mobile Bay, the best harbour on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Vast quantities of cotton are shipped here from the town of 
Mobile. Birmingham, in the north, is a centre of coal and iron 
fields, the development of which has recently been very rapid. 
When the cry "Cotton is King" split asunder the United 
States on the question of slavery, Montgomery became the 
first capital of the Confederate States. The southern forests 
bordering on Florida are darkened by long dry moss hanging 
from the branches, which is collected for stuffing mattresses. 
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Mississippi {i.e. Tlie Great River) takes the name of the wide 
river that rolls for 500 miles along its western frontier. At 
ViCKSBURG and Natchez bales of cotton are loaded on river 
steamers, which race each other down the muddy stream to 
New Orleans. The long narrow state of Tennessee covers the 
land from the Appalachian heights to the Mississippi. It con- 
tains a number of artificial mounds and rude stone forts, the relics 
of some ancient half-civilised Indian tribe. Nashville, on the 
Cumberland River, and Memphis, on the Mississippi, are the most 
notable towns. Kentucky {i.e. the land dark with blood) reaches 
north to the Ohio, and suflfered greatly from Indian raids in the 
early settlers' days. LOUISVILLE (160), on the navigable 
Ohio, has a great trade in tobacco, for which this is the chief 
state, and in horses fed in the rich " blue-grass region," through 
which the Kentucky River flows. The limestone rocks are hol- 
lowed into wonderful caverns. The most famous of these, called 
from its size the Mammoth Cave, has more than 150 miles of 
passages opening into magnificent pillared halls like underground 
cathedrals, all in darkness, and the lakes and rivers which traverse 
some of them are inhabited by pale blind fishes. 

408. Northern Q-toup. — This remarkable group often 
called the Food States^ because of the maize, wheat, cattle, and 
food material of all kinds they produce, occupies the triangle of 
low undulating ground between the great lakes on the north, and 
the navigable waterways of the Ohio and the Mississippi on the 
south-east and west. It is a region peopled by men of wonderful 
energy, many of them being Germans and Scandinavians, and the 
towns grow so quickly that it is difficult to state their population. 
Some increased more than fourfold between 1880 and 1890. 

409. Ohio has two great ports, Toledo and CLEVELAND 
(260), on Lake Erie, where iron and petroleum are worked. All 
over the state, towns are lighted and factories worked by the 
abundant natural graa. CINCINNATI (290) has enormous 
slaughter-houses, where thousands of pigs (or hogs as they are 
called), fattened on the maize-fields all round, are killed and cured. 
Before the Civil War the Ohio (an Indian name meaning Beau- 
tiful River) separated the slave states of the south from the free 
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states of the north, and for a long time slaves who escaped across 
the Ohio became free. 

410. In Indiana, where savage Indians long troubled the 
settlers, the winters on the shore of Lake Michigan are long and 
snowy, with two months' sledging, but on the Ohio in the south 
snow never lies. Its capital INDIANAPOLIS ( 1 00) in the centre, 
is the junction of more than a dozen different railways, and is the 
largest city in North America which is not on a navigable waterway. 

411. Michigran (i,e. Great Lake) covers two peninsulas, that 
project between the Great Lakes. These are covered with the 
finest forests of the Union, and conceal the richest beds of rook- 
salt. DETKOIT, 200 (i.e. the Strait), on the strait separating 
Lakes Huron and Erie, is the finest harbour on the Great Lakes. 
Saginaw and Bay City, on Saginaw Bay, are the chief lumbering 
centres of the United States. Apples grow in great perfection 
on both sides of the Great Lakes and south-eastward along a 
narrow belt stretching to the Atlantic. At Sault St. Mary 
(i.e. St. Mary*B Falls), joining Lakes Huron and Superior, there 
is a ship canal to avoid the rapids. The south shore of the latter 
lake is bordered for 12 miles westward by a line of lofty vertical 
cliffs so curiously carved by nature that they are called the 
Pictured Rocks. On Keweenaw Point, projecting into Lake 
Superior, the famous Calamut and Uecla copper-mines are the 
deepest and most productive in the ^vorld. 

412. Illinois, the flattest inland state, has a long western 
boundary in the Mississippi. It stretches northward from the 
junction of the Ohio with the main river, where Cairo is a busy 
port, to the south-west corner of Lake Michigan. Although the 
old race has vanished, it once more well deserves its Indian name, 
the land of the Illini or Great People. No other state grows 
so much maize or oats or contains so many miles of railway ; 
indeed, in 1886, there was more railway line in Illinois than in 
the whole United Kingdom. There is coal and iron in abund- 
ance; lead is mined at Galena (called after, the chief ore), 
and the deposits extend into the neighbouring states on the 
north-west. The chief industry is feeding vast herds of lean 
cattle and hungry pigs which are driven in from the prairies 
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of the far west and south where they were reared, and after 
fattening are slaughtered and " packed " at Chicago on the lake. 
CHICAGO (1100) has 2000 miles of streets, and is increasing 
quickly. Its large artificial harbour on Lake Michigan ships 
grain and tinned meat to the eastern states, and sometimes 
direct to Liverpool. In the meat-packing works in 1887 the 
average rate day and night all the year round was ten pigs and 
five cattle killed, cleaned, cured, or tinned, and exported every 
minute ! The whole business part of the city — then less than 
half its present size — was burnt to the ground in 1871 ; but 
buildings of brick x>t stone or iron were quickly raised instead of 
the wooden houses. The streets were made wider and perfectly 
straight, all crossing at right angles. Railways run through them 
and even through the many public parks and pleasure gardens. 
All the lines are worked by level crossings as the land is quite flat, 
and the noise of trains and the whistling of engines never ceases 
day or night. Every one in Chicago is always in a hurry. The 
city is supplied with water by pumping through two tunnels which 
are bored under the lake for 2 miles and 4 miles respectively. 

413. Wisconsin, to the north, is a lumbering (i.e. timber- 
cutting) and grain-growing state, rich in relics of the old mound- 
building Indians. Its capital, Madison, is one of the most 
beautiful cities of the west, both in architecture and situation. 
MILWAUKEE (200), on Lake Michigan, the largest town, is a 
typical grain-shipping port, its wharves lined with huge elevators 
(see Fig. 19) for loading vessels quickly. At the little town of 
Portage, on the Great Divide, the Wisconsin River, flowing to 
the Mississippi, comes so near the source of the Fox River, flow- 
ing to the lake, that their waters sometimes meet. 

Western Central States. 

414, The Wild West. — The broad, gently swelling prairies 
rising from the Mississippi to the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
are shared by a double row of states, those in the north and 
centre being now the most rapidly progressing regions in the 
world. Well-situated villages grow into cities, and railways are 
planned and laid down over the prairies, along the river valleys, 
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and through the passes of the wild western mountains at an 
astonishing rate. The thick felt-like covering of turf on the 
prairie is almost waterproof, and no rain reaches the soil below 
until the pioneer farmer breaks it up with sharp ploughs, then it 
becomes very fertile. In each of these prairie states one day 
in the year is kept as a holiday, called Arbour Day, when each 
citizen is expected to plant a tree ; thus the prairies are getting 
covered with woods, and as a result the rainfall is increasing and 
the country becoming better and better for farming. 

416. Minnesota (i.e, Sky-hlue Water) contains more than 
10,000 lakes of all sizes. It occupies the junction of the Height of 
Land and the Great Divide, whence rivers diverge to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Arctic Sea. It covers 
the eastern half of the Red River valley just south of Manitoba 
(§ 381). Wheat is king here, as cotton is in the Gulf States. 
The rich soil brings it forth in unequalled abundance, and rail- 
ways carry the heavy harvests to ST. PAUL (130), on the left, 
and MINNEAPOLIS (160), on the right bank of the Mississippi. 
Minneapolis is situated at the falls, which drive countless flour 
mills, so that only the less bulky and more valuable flour has to 
be exported. 

416. Dakota. — The Missouri flows diagonally across the 
region west of Minnesota, which was formerly the territory of 
Dakota. The state of North Dakota now occupies the northern 
half, including the western side of the Red River valley. Like 
the rest of the region it is mainly devoted to "wheat-growing, 
the Northern Pacific Railway, parallel to the Canadian Pacific 
(§ 382), and many new lines, carrying the grain to the east. 
Bismarck on the Missouri and Fargo on the Red River are the 
chief towns. The state of South Dakota is on the whole less 
fertile, especially in the " Bad Lands " of the south-west, where 
the soft shaly rocks form a poor soil. In the Black Hills grold 
and tin are mined, and there are no other great tin deposits 
known in America. Yankton, in the south-east, is the capital. 

417. loTva lies between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers. 
In no other state are there so many pigs fattening on the 
enormous maize harvests that cover the prairie. At Council 
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Bluffs, in the west, a great council was held between the United 
States authorities and the Indian chiefs in 1803. 

418. Nebraska stretches over the high plain west of the 
Missouri. Its population in 1890 was increasing more rapidly 
by immigration than that of any other state. OMAHA (140), 
opposite Council BluflEs, is a pork -packing city, and a railway 
centre, where the Central Pacific Railway from San Francisco 
nfeets the line to Chicago and the east. 

419. The Missouri {i.e, Mvd River) flows across the state of 
Missouri, and just below its junction with the Mississippi stands 
ST. LOUIS (450). This was founded as a lonely French fur-fort 
150 years ago, when it was only reached by birch canoes from 
Canada. Now it is the busiest river -port in the world for 
steamers ; and is joined to its suburb East St. Louis, in Illinois^ 
by a great bridge. The Mississippi at this point is more than 
1 200 miles from the sea. Missouri is often called the Iron State, 
and its richest iron-mines are in the south-east, where Pilot Knob 
and Iron Mountain are masses of solid ore. KANSAS CITY 
(130), at the junction of the Kansas (i.e. Smoky River, from its 
numerous falls) and the Missouri, has its suburbs in the state of 
Kansas. Kansas is bounded on the north by the 40th parallel, 
and stretches westward up the first terraces of the high plain 
toward the Rocky Mountains. Active mining cities and flourish- 
ing wheat and maize fields characterise this central state, which 
is midway between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

420. The Arkansas River flows south-east from Kansas 
through Indian Territory, which was set apart " for ever " by 
Congress for peaceful Indian tribes, who have been gathered into 
it from surrounding states. Oklahoma country in the centre 
was, however, thrown open to white settlers, and included with 
the isolated strip of Public Land north of Texas as the Territory 
of OklELhoma in 1890. The river then enters the state of 
Arkansas, and joins the Mississippi. Little Rock, on a low 
cliff on this stream, 280 miles from the main river, is a river-port 
and railway centre; and Hot Springs, farther west, is, as its 
name implies, a health-resort. 

421. Louisiana retains the old French name once applied 
to all the Western land (§ 385), It attete\v'ea ^'ovxSiK^^iSL^ \x.'5i«i. 
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Arkansas, and includes the whole delta of the Mississippi. There 
are 2000 miles of levees (French for raised hanks) enclosing the 
river, which flows above the level of the low lands. The banks 
sometimes burst, and a branch stream called a hayou flows across 
the delta and enters the sea by a separate mouth. In the hot, 
low marshy lands sugrar-cane and rioe flourish, and ootton is 
greatly grown. Baton Rouge, 200 miles from the river-mouth, 
is a famous river-port. NEW ORLEANS (250), built on tke 
left bank along a CO-shaped curve 100 miles nearer the sea, 
is second as an export harbour in the States only to New York. 
Here the ootton from all the states on the river is transhipped 
to ocean-going vessels, which are enabled to enter the mouths of 
the river by extensive engineering works carried out by Govern- 
ment. New Orleans still contains many French-speaking de- 
scendants of the original settlers. The last battle with the 
British troops, in a war which broke out in 1812, was fought 
here in 1815, a fortnight after peace had been signed in Europe ; 
and had there been telegraph cables, or even fast steamers in 
those days, hundreds of lives would have been saved. 

422. Texas, the largest state in the Union, twice the size 
of the United Kingdom, and divided into more than 200 
counties, reaches south-west to the Rio Grande del Norte. In 
Louisiana the names are chiefly French ; here they are Spanish. 
In the north-west the nearly rainless country is called the Llano 
Estacado or Staked Plain, from the stiff", stake-like, leafless stems 
of a tall plant of the cactus kind. Enormous crops of cotton 
are grown on the low coast lands and shipped at Galveston, 
one of the best harbours on the Gulf of Mexico. Close to this 
port, at San Jacinto, the Texans finally defeated the Mexicans 
in 1837. Cattle ranches (Spanish for ranges) are scattered 
over the grassy plains of the interior, and reckless " cow-boys " 
— as the men who tend the cattle are called — follow the herds 
of many thousand head on horseback, driving them to the sea- 
ports or railway yards for export. These men are hardly less 
wild than the fierce Apache Indians, who occasionally sweep dov^n 
on the settlements, and their cattle are almost as untamed as 
the shaggy black bisons that used formerly to be sole possessors 
->/ the phina. 
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Cordilleran States, 

423. Cordillera, a Spanish word meaning little rope, is 
applied in the sense of a mountain chain or mountainous region. 
The rugged heights of the Rocky Mountains and the arid high 
plains to the west are thinly peopled. Until recently this region 
was only penetrated by gold-diggers and other miners, the mineral 
wealth being great, and the climate too dry for agriculture. But 
wherever water can be procured the soil has been found marvel- 
lously fertile, and great irrigation works now carry water from 
the melting snows of the mountains, in some cases for more than 
100 miles, to the wheat-fields and ranches. 

424. The territories of New Mexico and Arizona in the 
south are very dry, although well supplied with rivers, for 
these flow in deep canons which they have worn down through 
the flat rock layers thousands of feet below the level surface of 
the country. The Grand Ccmon of the Colorado, where that 
river crosses the north-west of Arizona, is more than 1 mile deep 
and some 300 miles long, and its sharp-cut bright-tinted sides 
seem almost to be built of mason -work. The Southern Pacific 
Railway runs westward close to the Mexican frontier. Mesas 
or flat-topped mountains occur all over these territories, and upon 
them, only to be reached by ladders in some cases, there are 
ancient towns, partly built of stone, and partly cut out of the 
solid face of the cliff by some extinct tribes of civilised Indians 
who have left no other trace. Some small settlements of 
Pueblos and Moquis, peaceable Indian tribes, live in much less 
elaborate houses of a like kind at the present day. 

42^. Colorado, north of J^ew Mexico, got its name from 
the splendid colours of the bare rocky mountains seen in the clear 
air and bright sunshine. It is often called the Centennial State, 
because it ceased to be a territory and became a state in 
1876, exactly a century after the Declaration of Independence. 
DENVER, the chief city, has become a railway centre. Right 
in the heart of the mountains, near the source of the Arkansas 
River, a rich deposit of lead-silver ore gave rise to the prosperous 
town Leadvillb. Wyominfir state, farther north, is traversed 

T 
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by the Central Pacific Railway. Like Colorado it is an exact 
rectangle in outline, but the north-west corner is reserved by 
Congress under the name of the Yello"wstone National Park 
as a show place. It would be difficult to find another place where 
so many natural wonders are packed so close together. There are 
magnificent canons, rugged mountains, beautiful woods and lakes, 
and fantastic cliffs. Still more remarkable are several great 
geysers spouting columns of boiling water more than 200 feet 
high. The park includes strips of Idaho and Montajia, states 
on the north and west, into which the Northern Pacific Railway 
is carrying many miners and farmers. 

426. XJtaJi and Nevada occupy most of the Great Basin, a 
region of salt lakes and deserts (§ 356). Utah is now a state, and 
on the shore of its great lake stands Salt Lake City, the splendid 
home of the Mormons or " Latter Day Saints," a peculiar religious 
sect. Nevada is a state mainly because of the rush of population 
to the great Oomstook lode. This is a mass of rock, containing 
silver ore and gold, that has been bored into with hundreds of 
miles of galleries, and the deep workings of which are drained 
by the Sutro tunnel driven for a distance of nearly 5 miles 
into the mountain side. Virginia City, Gold Hill, and Silver 
City are clustered on this lode. Although the names of the 
villages. Silver Creek, Eureka, Ruby Hill, Diamond, Bul- 
LiONViLLE, and Mineral City, show the vast underground riches 
of the state, its population is now decreasing. 

427. California. — The southern half of the great coast 
outcurve on the Pacific is backed by the jagged snowy range of 
the Sierra Nevada, 200 miles inland, over which the Pacific 
Railway climbs through a succession of long snow -sheds. 
Between this great wall and the lower Coast Range that borders 
the shore extends a fertile valley 400 miles long and more 
than 60 wide, watered by the Sacramento River from the north, 
and the San Joaquin from the south. In the middle of the valley, 
to which these rivers flow, the Coast Range is broken by the 
grand inlet of San Francisco Bay, to enter which both streams 
turn abruptly westward. This valley is the centre of the 
state of California, a Spanish word meaning hot furnace, with 
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reference to the fierce rainless summers of the south. It is 
full of gold-mines and workings on the banks of the streams. 
Grold has become scarcer, but the fertile land is now waving 
with the heaviest wheat crops and richest vineyards of the New 
World, and affording pasture to the best-wooUed sheep in America. 
SAN FRANCISCO (300), on the east coast of the peninsula which 
forms the southern post of the Golden Gate leading to the har- 
bour, grew up like a mushroom when the gold-seekers, called 
" the Argonauts of '49," arrived in their thousands in 1849. It is 
now a splendid city of solid stone buildings with wide streets 
traversed by cable tramways. There is one district of the town 
inhabited solely by Chinamen, who do most of the menial work. 
Magnificent ferry steamers carry whole trains of passenger 
carriages across the bay to Oaklaisd^ the terminus of the 
Central Pacific Railway. Regular mail steamers run to Japan, 
China, the Sandwich Islands, and Australia. Los Angelos, on 
the Southern Pacific Railway, is famed for its delightful winter 
climate. In the Yosemite Valley {i,e. Valley of the Big Grizzly 
Bear) there is a grandly picturesque gorge 6 miles long, less than 
one mile wide, and nearly one mile beneath the summit of the 
straight walled cliffs which surround it. Here the river Yosemite 
leaps over the edge as the highest fall in the whole world, and 
in the Bridal Veil Fall a river is scattered in fine spray before it 
reaches the ground. Giant pine trees, rivalled in height only 
by the eucalypti of Victoria (§319), grow in several parts of the 
state. The names of Californian towns usually tell something of 
the reason why they were founded : at Placerville, for instance, 
placer mining for gold was carried on ; at New Almaden the great 
deposits of quicksilver ore recalled Almaden in Spain (§ 147). 

428. The Columbia River, with the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way running in its valley, separates the states of Oregron and 
'Washington. Important coal mines occur in Washingtcm^ 
opposite Vancouver Island, giving prosperity to Seattle and 
Tacoma. Both states are great in salmon-fishing and liV'heat- 
growing, and Portland in Oregon has large exports of grain. 
The climate on the coast is so mild and wet in winter that the 
inhabitants are called " Webfeet " by the Californians. 
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Mexico. 

^429. History. — The Spaniards under Cortes in 1521 suc- 
ceeded in subduing the powerful Aztec empire which had its 
seat on the high plains where the Sierra Madre and Rocky 
Mountain system meet. The Aztecs were partially civilised, 
and had conquered an earlier civilised nation, the Toltecs, long 
before. They had a written language and kept up schools; 
their cities were splendidly built and richly ornamented with 
sculpture, and the government of their emperors was firm and 
just. Their religion was a form of polytheism, and from Mexitli, 
their god of war, to whom they offered human sacrifices, the 
country took its name of MEXICO. For 300 years it remained 
a Spanish province, and the Aztecs were nearly exterminated 
before the country attained its liberty and became a republic. 
After many revolutions and wars, in which all the vast territories 
north of the Rio Grande del Norte were lost, an empire was set 
up by French troops in 1864. But although peace and good 
government were being restored, the United States Congress 
insisted that the French army must be withdrawn, and that 
no European power should ever interfere in the politics of any 
part of America. This is called the Monroe Doctrine, and in 
consequence of it the republic with its frequent revolutions and 
bad government was set up again in 1867. The country is 
divided into twenty-seven states and two territories, with a form 
of government like that of the United States in theory, but 
very imperfectly carried out. 

430. Surface and Products. — The country is now more than 
six times as large as the United Kingdom, but the hot and arid 
peninsula of Lower California and large areas of the mainland 
are thinly peopled. Besides the steep high plain, averaging a 
little over a mile in height and nearly level on the surface, Mexico 
extends across the low isthmus of Tehuantepec, and occupies 
half of the broad, low, and fertile peninsula of Yucatan, bordering 
Guatemala in Central America. There are two seasons of the 
year in* Mexico — the wet season when rain falls neatly ^n^^^j ^vsai^i 
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extending from October to May, and the dry with a cloudless 
sky of the deepest blue lasting unbroken all the rest of the year. 
There are three zones of climate according to the height of 
the land. (1) The hot lands border the coast and are covered 
with tropical vegretation of every kind, such as sugar-cane, 
palms, bananas, the climbing vanilla and cacao trees ; but they 
are very unhealthy, and yellow fever rages in the seaports during 
the dry months. (2) The temperate lands are the slopes of 
the mountains bounding the central plateau; here there are 
forests of evergreen oak, and the chief cultivated plant is the 
a^ave or American aloe, a tall flower- stem springing from a 
bunch of thick stiff leaves. The fibre of the leaf furnishes a 
kind of hemp, and the juice flowing from cuts made in the stem 
is fermented to make pulqtte, the favourite drink of Mexicans. 
Cactus plants are very common; the stiff branches of the 
organ -pipe cactus are used as fences for enclosing fields; and 
another is cultivated to serve as feeding ground for the valuable 
little bright scarlet cochineal insects, the export of which was 
much greater before aniline colours were invented. (3) The 
cool lands comprise all the surface of the high plain ; and the 
large towns are clustered on the highest and coolest part of 
this region, which is at its southern or narrow end, within the 
tropics, yet enjoying a climate of never-ending spring. Maize 
and "Wheat are successfully cultivated in this region, and large 
herds of cattle are kept. The chief wealth of the country is in its 
silver-mines, which occur all over the laud, but especially along 
the line of the Sierra Madre on the west. 

431. People. — One-fifth of the people are of pure Spanish 
descent, and Spanish is the usual language. There are more 
than fifty native tribes, each speaking a distinct language, and 
nearly half of the people are Mestizos, a mixed race, descendants 
of Europeans and " Indians." Negroes, originally slaves, Mulat- 
tos or descendants of Europeans and negroes, Zambos or de- 
scendants of " Indians " and negroes, and immigrants from all the 
countries of Europe, are also present. The government is so feeble 
that hifirh"way robbery is a regular trade in many of the 
provinces. Nearly all the people are Koman Catholics, and 
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are ignorant and superstitious. The fine cathedrals rising from 
the central squares of all the large towns contrast with the 
straight wide streets of flat-roofed one-storied whitewashed houses. 
All the houses present a dead wall without windows to the 
outside, but have large cool rooms opening on little gardens 
in the central court. The Mexicans are all lazy and dreamy ; 
most of the trade of the country is done by foreigners. 

432. Towns. — ^i^exico (350), the capital of the Republic, 
as it was of the old Aztec empire, in a hollow between two lakes 
7000 feet above the sea, is nearly equidistant from the Atlantic 
and Pacific. It is a perfect square ; one set of streets run east 
and west, the others north and south, and in the centre rises the 
most magnificent cathedral of the New World on the site of an 
ancient Aztec temple. The city swarms with beggars. Although 
on level ground, the scenery is fine, including a view of the 
snowy cone of Mount Popocatepetl (i.e, the Smoky Mountain), 
which rises 40 miles to the south. The crater of this extinct 
volcano is 1000 feet deep, and contains beds of sulphur which 
are worked, the sulphur being hoisted to the summit and con- 
veyed down the slope for export. Mexico is a railway centre, 
and the railway system of the republic has extended more rapidly 
than that of any other country. The roads have, however, been 
entirely neglected, and it rarely pays farmers to carry their 
surplus grain to the stations for export. An important line 
toward the south-east sends a branch through a rich valley, 
where maize and agav^ grow, to P UEBL O (100), a cleaner and 
more beautiful town than the capital. Passing the great Mount 
Orizaba (§ 356), which is visible to sailors for 200 miles, the 
railway descends through the magnificent scenery of the temper- 
ate region to the parched coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
terminates at Vera Cruz (190 miles away), a half -deserted, filthy, 
and fever-haunted town, but the chief seaport of the country. 
Another line runs from the capital along the centre of the 
plateau and joins the Southern Pacific Railway of the United 
States on the frontier 1000 miles distant. Near the station 
of QuERETARO the unfortunate Emperor Maximilian was 
shot in 1867 by the republicans. Guanajuato (160 miks* 
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from Mexico) is an old and interesting town built close to silver- 
mines on a succession of sharp hills and steep valleys, so that 
the houses have been built close together in very narrow streets, 
and are several stories high. This is a rare thing in tropical 
countries. LEON (120), a little farther to the north-west, is a 
prosperous manufacturing town, leather -work being the chief 
industry. Guadalajara, still farther west, near the edge of the 
plateau, contains a fine cathedral, and an amphitheatre for 
bull-fighting. The Pacific port Acapulco, on the meridian of 
100" W., is the only good natural harbour in Mexico. Merida, 
in the north-west of Yucatany is 40 miles north of the ruins of a 
magnificent Indian city built of huge blocks of hewn stone long 
before the Spaniards came, and the wonderful sculptures of its 
great temples are still preserved. In the country round there 
are great plantations of the species of agav6 which yields sisal 
hemp. 

432a. Bermudas. — The British Crown colony of the 
BERMUDAS is a little group of coral islands rising in a 
sickle-shape on the edge of a great bank of reefs in the North 
Atlantic. They are composed of hills of hardened coral sand, 
and have neither springs nor streams. The climate is very mild 
and uniform, and the chief industry is market-gardening. Large 
quantities of vegetables are sent to New York, 700 miles west of 
the group. A British garrison occupies the colony, which, being 
half-way between Eastern Canada and the West Indies, is a con- 
venient naval station, and has the advantage of a telegraph cable 
from Halifax, which will probably be extended to the West 
Indies. 



CHAPTER XX 

CENTRAL AMERICA AND WEST INDIES 

433. Central America adjoins North America at the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec in 95** W., and South America at the 
much narrower isthmus of Panama in 80" W. The Pacific Coast 
of this strip of land is bordered by deep water close to the 
shore, and runs in a south-easterly direction for 1200 miles, 
with few bays or headlands. The Atlantic Coast is quite 
different , it swells out into two projections, which are continued 
seaward by great banks covered with shallow water and studded 
with coral reefs. The blunt peninsula of Yucatan pointing 
northward, ending in Cape Catoche, separates the Gulf of 
Mexico from the acute-angled Bay of Honduras on the Caribbean 
Sea. South of this peninsula the eastern outcurve, shaped some- 
thing like a cocked hat, comes to a point in Cape Gracias k Dios 
(t.e. Thanks to God) in lat. 15** N. Thence the uniform Mosquito 
Coast, appropriately named from its plague of insects, runs due 
south to the curving isthmus of Panama. A wide valley across 
the isthmus of Tehuantepec separates the mountain system of 
North America from the rough high plain of the central lands. 
This high plain is bordered all along the Pacific Coast by parallel 
ranges of low mountains thickly set with active volcanoes. 
It rises from the low plain in the north-west of Yucatan penin- 
sula, extends through the whole eastern outcurve, and descends 
to a broad swampy low plain along the Mosquito Coast. Here 
a wide valley runs diagonally across from the Caribbean Sea to 
the great Lake Nicaragua close to the Pacific. ^wiSiki. ^V "v^^sns. 
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valley the land once more rises into a high mountainous belt full 
of active volcanoes, but the range gradually sinks to the low 
hills of the isthmus of Panama. The Central American rivers, 
although not very long, have a great volume of water in the 
summer or rainy season when the north-east trade winds bring 
deluges of rain to the Atlantic coasts. 

434. Plants. — The latitude being the same as that of the 
south of India the heat is intense, and vegetation is luxuriant. 
Forests cover almost the whole land, full of large trees and 
beautiful flowers, and tangled together by creeping plants. 
Objectionable insects of all kinds abound, both in the woods 
and in the towns. Plantations of sugar -oane are usually 
formed on the hot low-lying grounds; coffee -trees cover the 
lower mountain slopes; cattle are pastured on the highest 
ground, and maize is grown everywhere, the rich soil and 
suitable climate often yielding as many as three crops in the 
year. Yet only a small part of this fertile region is turned to 
account. 

435. People. — The present inhabitants of Central Amisrica 
resemble those of Mexico in many ways, native Indians and 
Mestizos or half-breeds being much more numerous than the 
whites of Spanish, descent. The whole of Central America was 
once a Spanish colony. Part of Yucatan peninsula now belongs 
politically to Mexico in North America, the whole isthmus of 
Panama belongs to Colombia in South America, and British 
Honduras is a colony. All the rest of Central America, when it 
became independent of Spain, formed a confederated republic, 
which soon split up into five small republics, and these are more 
quarrelsome and more subject to revolutions than any other 
countries in the world. 

436. BRITISH HONDURAS or Belize, on the east coast 
of Yucatan along the Bay of Honduras, is a Crown colony which 
was founded and is kept up almost entirely for the mahofirany 
and lognvood cut in the dense forests. Gangs of woodcutters 
go out in the dry season to search for and fell the scattered maho- 
gany trees, the trunks of which are roughly squared into logs, 
carted to the nearest river, and floated down to the sea by the 
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floods of the next rainy season. The one little town is Brihe at 
the mouth of the river of the same name. 

437. GUATEMALA republic is bounded on the east by 
British Honduras, the head of the Gulf of Honduras, and the 
Honduras republic, on the north and west by Mexico, and on the 
south by the Pacific Coast and the republic of Salvador. Most 
of the country lies on the high plain, and has thus an agreeable 
climate, and its scenery is marvellously beautiful. From San 
Jos^, a small seaport on the Pacific, a railway runs through 
tropical plantations and thick forests past the pretty little town 
of EscuiNTLA to the capital |9,eiB ( Bttatgmal a (60), 70 miles 
inland on the high plain. This is a town of low white houses 
like those of Mexico. Old Guatemala is picturesquely situated 
at the foot of two grand volcanic mountains. These are named 
Fuego (Fire), and Agua (Water), as one throws out lava, and a 
lake in the extinct crater of the other once led to a disastrous 
flood, an earthquake shattering its rocky wall. The town ceased 
to be the capital because of frequent eruptions and earthquakes. 

438. SALVADOR, the smallest American republic, runs 
along the Pacific Coast for 150 miles from the boundary of Guate- 
mala to the island-studded Gulf of Fonseca, and extends inland 
for 50 miles over the low coast range of volcanic mountains to 
the higher parallel chain which bounds the high plain. Indigro 
of remarkably fine quality is the chief export. Revolutions are 
continually occurring, but earthquakes are still more common, 
and the capital, & an &a Ibatlior, has been shaken to pieces many 
times. A road leads down from the height on which this city 
stands to Libertad, the chief port. 

439. HONDURAS republic occupies the whole northern 
half of the eastern outcurve along the southern shore of the Bay 
of Honduras. A mountain range, forming a complete watershed, 
stretches from the Gulf of Fonseca to a point near Cape Gracias 
k Dios, and separates this republic from Nicaragua on the south. 
Honduras comprises a large eastern and a smaller western mass 
of mountains separated by the central plain of Comayagua, and 
by valleys which run from it to north and south. The Govern- 
ment borrowed several million pounds in order to make a railw^'^ 
to join the Atlantic and Pacific tliio\ig\i \ik\&\iO^Q^,^SNaX. ^^'^'st 
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did the work ; and, like most of the Spanish-speaking republics, 
is not able to pay back the money. Cattle of an unusually fine 
breed are fed on the upland pastures, and these, with forest pro- 
duce, such as mahogany and indiarubber, are the chief exports. 
The seaports of Truxillo, on the Caribbean Sea, and Amapala, 
on the fine Pacific harbour of the Gulf of Fonseca, have a little 
trade. gTegugflalpa (10), the capital, and Comayagua, on the 
central plain, areThe only towns of any size. 

440. NIOAKAGUA occupies the whole southern half of 
the eastern outcurve. The Mosquito coast, facing the Caribbean 
Sea, is an impenetrable mass of tropical forest, the native Indian 
dwellers in which long remained independent, and had a king 
of their own. Bluefields, the chief town on this coast, has 
an excellent harbour, which is much visited by traders from 
Jamaica. Gold-fields are being worked on the Atlantic slope. 
Along the central uplands there are great grassy plains used 
for cattle-breeding. In the west, between the lakes and the 
Pacific, the valleys are laid out in plantations of sugar, coffee, 
cacao, and tobacco, the soil being rich on account of the volcanic 
rocks under it. The old capital, Leon, in the north-west, is 
surrounded by active volcanoes, the eruptions of which have 
repeatedly destroyed it. It is now superseded by jBK anaqu a 
(20), built on the slope of another volcano on the margin of 
Lake Managua. This lake overflows southward by a short river 
into the larger Lake Nicaragua, 100 miles in length and 40 wide. 
It is diversified by several beautiful mountainous islands, on the 
shores of which alligators bask open-jawed in the sunlight, and 
fresh-water sharks glide through the still water on the watch for 
bathers. The old brick-built town of Granada, near the north- 
west shore of this lake, is the largest in the republic. Although 
at one point only 15 miles from the Pacific, Lake Nicaragua has 
its outlet to the Caribbean Sea by the deep San Juan River, 120 
miles long. It is proposed to unite the Atlantic and Pacific by 
a ship-canal from Greytown at the mouth of this river, the 
great lake being part of the waterway (compare Panama Canal, 
§ 468). 

441. OOSTA RIGA extends from Nicaragua and the San 
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Juan to the boundary of Colombia. Some of its active volcanoes 
tower to the height of 12,000 feet, rising from unexplored tracts 
of tropical forest. It was called Costa Kica (i.e. Rich Coast) by 
the Spaniards, who hoped to find gold there; but gold-mines 
have only recently been opened, and the country is often known 
as the Coffee Republic, from its chief export. The people are 
as a whole more cultivated and more energetic than in other 
Central American states. The capital, Sanjkige (20), on the 
western slope of the central range, has a railway passing Cartago, 
the next town in importance, and across the mountains eastward 
to the port of Limon on the Caribbean Sea. The chief Pacific 
port is PuNTARENAS (i.e, Sandy Point\ on the north-running 
Gulf of Nicoya. 

The West Indies. 

442. Name and Divisions. — The name West Indies keeps 
up the mistake Columbus made in 1492, when he first sighted 
Watling Island in the Bahamas and supposed he had sailed 
round the world to India. They are also known as the Antilles^ 
because the map-makers of the Middle Ages used to mark an 
island called Antillia to fill up the unknown region in the west. 
The islands rise on the curved ridge which separates the deep 
basins of the Gulf of Mexico and of the Caribbean Sea from the 
Atlantic Ocean, like a set of stepping-stones between North and 
South America. They form four natural groups : (1) The 
Grea ter An t^les, comprising the four long mountainous 
islands of Cvha, Haiti, Puerto Rico, and Jamaica, running from 
west to east between the tropic of Cancer and 18** N. ; (2) the 
low coral-built Bahamas, to the north of these ; (3) the Lesser 
Antilles (or Windward Islands), about twenty small islands, 30 
or 40 miles apart, sweeping in a graceful curve from Puerto Rico 
to near Trinidad (§512); (4) the Leeward Islands,^ a chain of 
islets running parallel to the north coast of South America. 

443. Climate and Plants. — Though tempered by breezes 

^ The names Windward and Leeward Islands are applied to different 
groups of the West Indies by various writers, the British colonies in the 
north of the Lesser Antilles are officially called leeward, those in the south 
windward. 
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from the sarronnding sea, the West Indies are extremely hot on 
the low coast plains, where the inhabitants often suffer from 
fever, but the weather is delightfully mild all the year round 
on the higher ground. Xowhere else is the sea so clear, or the 
sheUs and fishes so brilliant. There are two seasons following 
each other regularly : the rainy season, from May to NoYember, 
when scarcely a day passes without heavy showers ; and the dry 
season for the rest of the year, with the sun shining from a 
cloudless sky. As the West Indies are so near the equator, the 
length of day and night remains nearly the same all the year. 
Terrific hurricanes or cyclones of small size, but accompanied 
by the most furious wind, occasionally sweep over the islands, 
doing great damage ; houses are unroofed or blown completely 
away, forests are rooted up, and the sea becomes so tempestuous 
that the waves often overwhelm the ships at anchor, or break 
their cables and throw the vessels on the shore. 

Plants grow with all the variety and richness of the tropics ; 
the ftnits, such as bananas, pine -apples, and guavas, are parti- 
cularly delicious ; and plantations of sugar, coffee, cacao, tobacco, 
and cotton are laid out in most of the islands. 

444. People. — The original inhabitants of the northern 
groups, a gentle and peaceable race, were exterminated by the 
cruelty of the Spanish conquerors. The fierce Caribs (§ 505) of 
the south were daring sailors and pirates, but after much 
fighting were driven across to South America; and Negro 
slaves were taken from Africa to work the plantations. By 
conquest and colonisation most of the maritime countries of 
Europe have obtained possessions in the West Indies. When 
the British Parliament abolished slavery in 1834, £20,000,000 
were paid to the slave-owners of the British West Indies as 
compensation for their loss. But the freed negroes would not 
continue to work steadily, preferring to settle on a little plot of 
ground of their own and grow a little maize and a few bananas, 
which kept them alive and contented. Coolies from India have 
accordingly been brought in to keep the plantations going ; but 
the West Indies have never become so prosperous as they were 
in the old slave days. 
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446. CUBA, the most beautiful land on earth, according to 
Columbus, is a long narrow island about half the size of Britain. 
Although surrounded by labyrinths of coral reefs, it has half a 
dozen safe and accessible harbours. Its western end, Cape San 
Antonia, lies 130 miles east of Yucatan, and the north coast is 
about the same distance south of Florida, so that all vessels 
entering the Gulf of Mexico must pass near one coast or 
the other. The lofty Sierra Maestra, a mountain range con- 
taining copper-mines, runs close along the south-east coast. 
The centre of the island is an undulating hilly region, but the 
south-west is a great level plain, across which railways can be so 
easily made that they already form a network connecting a 
number of populous towns. The sugrar plantations of this dis- 
trict produce more sugar for export than any other country, 
and the tobacco, which covers much of the ground, is famous 
everywhere, ^feabana (230), in the north-west, is a fine city, 
with wide tree-shaded avenues running through it. Its name 
means the haven^ on account of its splendid harbour. The tomb 
of Columbus has an honoured place in the cathedral. One of 
the chief industries is cigar-making, for which there are hundreds 
of factories. Matanzas, east of the capital, and S antiag o, in 
the south-east of "the island, are also large seaports. Cuba is 
still a Spanish colony, forming, with the smaller island of Puerto 
Rico, which is celebrated for its fine climate, the sole relics of 
the great Spanish American possessions. Their independence is 
probably only a matter of time. 

446. The island of Haiti {i.e. Land of High Hills) is about 
the size of Scotland. Its narrow eastern extremity is separated 
from Puerto Rico by the deep Mona Channel, through which 
most steamers enter the Caribbean Sea. The island becomes 
wider toward the west, and ends in two long west -pointing 
peninsulas. The northern peninsula is separated by the Wind- 
ward Channel from Cuba, the southern one points toward 
Jamaica. Columbus gave the name of Vega Real, or the Royal 
Plain, to the fertile valley that occupies the centre of the island, 
but to this day the land has never been cultivated. The French 
got possession of the west end of the island a hundred years 
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ago, but the African slaves who made up most of the population 
drove them out. A negro kingdom was set up, which has now 
become the Republic of HAITI, although the President is 
usually an autocratic dictator. The population is almost en- 
tirely composed of pure negroes; many of them are fetish 
worshippers, and the rest degraded Boman Catholics, speaking 
a dialect of French. Partg aggPrin ce (50), on the bay between 
the long peninsulas, is the chief port and capital. The eastern 
and larger part of the island forms the Republic of SAN 
DOMINGO, peopled almost exclusively by Spanish -speaking 
mulattos, but these are even more lazy than the Haitians. The 
capital, Sanjimttingo (20), on the south coast, is the oldest town 
built by Europeans in America, as it was founded in 1496 by 
the Spanish adventurers. 

'^447. JAMAICA (i.e Land of Springs) is one of the finest 
tropical islands in the world. The low plains of the coast, where 
sugar grows, are watered by innumerable streams. These descend 
from the wooded slopes of the Blue Mountains, which run along 
the centre of the island from east to west. Sugrar and rum 
were long the chief products ; but delicate fruits sent fresh to 
Europe and the United States are becoming more important 
every year, and coffee, pimento (or allspice), and hard woods 
from the forests are largely exported. There are half a million 
happy lazy negroes on the island, working just as little as is 
necessary to keep them in food and clothing, and in this fortunate 
country that is not much. The Government officials and mer- 
chants are mainly of British origin, but only number 14,000, 
and the really hard-working classes are the coolies from China 
and India, who toil in the plantations. The Governor is assisted 
by a Council and Legislature partly nominated and partly 
elected. The capital and chief trading port is JBti nggto n (50), 
on the land-locked harbour of Port Royal in the south- 
east. A railway runs to Spanish Town, the former capital, 10 
miles westward, and continues for some distance into the interior 
amongst the sugar-fields. Small but active harbours are scat- 
tered along the coast — Savannah-la-Mar in the south-west, 
Falmouth and St. Ann's on the north, being the most important. 
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448. The BAHAMAS form one British colony and com- 
prise twenty coral islands, more than 500 islets, called cays or 
keys^ and thousands of still smaller reefs. The Gulf Stream 
flows northward between the group and Florida peninsula. 
Pniit (especially pine - apples), cotton, sisal -hemp, and 
sponges dredged from the lagoons, are collected for export at 
the sleepy little capital, i^asSJtau, on the island of New Providence. 
Nassau had a time of extraordinary but short-lived prosperity 
during the American Civil War, when hundreds of vessels visited 
its harbour. The daring blockade-runners who forced their way 
into the ports of the southern states, when these were blockaded 
by the northern fleet, made it their headquarters (§§ 387, 404). 

44gf/)!irhe Lesser Antilles. — Almost all the lesser Antilles 
are volcanic islands, sometimes a single cone, in other cases a 
group of peaks shooting up from a fringe of coral banks and 
reefs. On the eastern side the waves, urged by the steady trade 
winds, heap up a broad beach of coral sand ; but the west coast 
is usually steep with rocky inlets, where there are deep harbours. 
Hence it happens that in each of these islands the chief town 
and seaport is on the west. The chain begins in the small group 
of the Virgin Islands lying east of Puerto Rico. Some of these 
are British possessions, but the most important is barren ST. 
THOMAS, belonging to Denmark. Its central position and 
grand harbour have made it a meeting-place of the telegraph 
cables which string together all the islands of the West Indies, 
like a row of pearls on a thread, and it is also a centre of steamer 
trade with Europe. It is sometimes visited with disastrous 
hurricanes and earthquakes, and in dry seasons not only food 
but drinking water must be imported. South of the Virgin 
group lie the islands forming the British colony called the 
LEEWARD ISLANDS; their names are Angruilla {i.e. 
Little Snake, from its winding form) ; St. Christopher, usually 
shortened to St. Kitts, Barbuda, Nevis, Antigua, and 
Montserrat, the last being famous for its lime fruits and the 
cordial made from them. GUADELOUPE, a French posses- 
sion, comes next. It is a double island, united by an isthmus, 
across which a river of sea- water flows as the tide rises. 

U 
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Dominica, one of the British Leeward Islands, separates, it 
from another French possession, beautiful mountainous MARTI- 
NIQUE. Here the negroes have adopted the French language 
and habits, are bright in manner, tasteful in dress, and, unlike 
most of their race, as careful and clean both in person and 
premises as the Dutch are in Holland. 

The rest of the long chain forms the British WINI>WABI> 
ISLANDS, exposed to the full sweep of the trade windsi and 
consequently very healthy. This colony includes St. Luoiai 
with a fortified coaling station, St. Vincent, the little group of 
the Grenadines, and finally Grenada. They are all volcanic 
islands rising from the same shallow ridge, which is separated 
by a wide and deep channel from Trinidad (§ 512). 

450. BARBADOES, a separate British colony 80 miles 
east of St. Vincent, suffered least in the West Indies when its 
slaves were freed, because there were so many negroes on the 
little island, that they had to continue at hard work in order to 
make a living. Nearly the whole flat island waves with the 
feathery leaves of the sugar-cane. The tall chimneys of boiling- 
houses, where the juice is evaporated, mark the centre of each 
planter's domain, as threshing- mills do the farm -steadings in 
Europe. Negro fishermen, working in the shallow lagoons 
round the island, catch quantities of flying fish, which are 
salted and exported to the other islands. Barbadoes was the 
first British possession in the West Indies, and when the early 
settlers came they found a rough native bridge across a stream, 
where they built their village, and thus the capital and its name 
of Br iSgrtotPn (20) had their origin yi 1628. As it lies well out 
in the trade wind, to windward of all the other islands, Barba- 
does has become the great shipping centre of the West Indies. 

451. The Dutch island OURACOA has given its name to 
a strong alcoholic liqueur, which is flavoured with its oranges. 
It lies off the Gulf of Maracaybo, and is the best known of the 
Leeward Islands which line the Venezuelan coast. 
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CHAPTETt XXI 

THE corrriNBNT of south ameeica 

452. Form and Size — The great continent of South 
America, which lies on the whole to the cast as well as to the 
south of North America, has an irregular triangular form. It 
measures 4800 miles from its northernmost point at Cape 
Gallinas (13° N.) to the southernmost of its connected islands 
at Cape Horn (56° S.), and 3300 miles from Cape St. Hoque 
(35° W.) on the east to Point Parina (82° W.) on the west at 
the widest part. If we omit the tapering part of the continent 
south of the La Plata estuary, the outline of the continent 
appears very like a man's head, the isthmus of Panama represent- 
ing a single tuft of hair, the mouth of the Amazon the eye, 
Oa]ie St. Eoque the tip of the nose, Cape Frio the chin, and 
the small outcurve, farther south, the "Adam's apple" of the 
throat. 
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463. Caribbean Coast. — The low isthmus of Panama, in 
9° N. and 80° W., which joins South to Central America, is less 
than 50 miles ynde. From this point the coast, after bending 
southward in the (3ulf of Darien, runs north-eastward to Cape 
Gallinas, is cut into by the long gulf and sea-lake of Maracaybo, 
and then trends south-eastward, the island of Trinidad lying 
on the continental shelf east of the narrow peninsula of Paria. 

454. Atlantic Coast. — The wide delta of the Orinoco, just 
south of Trinidad, commences a tract of featureless mangrove- 
covered mud banks which stretch for 1000 miles to the huge 
mouth of the Amazon on the equator in long. 50° W. The 
next thousand miles of coast continue south-eastward to the 
rocky Cape St. Koque and to Cape Branco, the most easterly 
point in America. Here the coast turns and runs on the whole 
south-westward for 4000 miles. At first it forms long, gentle 
outcurves and incurves beneath a mountain wall broken by some 
fine harbours, but by no long rivers. Then it becomes edged 
with lagoons separated from the sea by great sand-bars. After 
the wide shallow estuary of the La Plata in 35° S., its character 
changes, and abrupt gulfs and capes succeed each other along 
a flat shingly beach. The Strait of Magellan separates the 
southerly tip of the continent from the main mass, and is char- 
acterised by steep bare cliffs rising abruptly from the sea. The 
largest island is called Tierra del Fuego^ or Land of Fire, per- 
haps because the natives keep a fire burning in their canoes. 
The group curls south-eastward, ending in the narrow Staten 
Island. Here the continental shelf is widest, for it stretches 
eastward for 500 miles, the Falkland Islands rising near its 
outer edge. 

455. Pacific Coast. — The south coast of Tierra del Fuego 
is broken by innumerable channels into wild rocky islands. The 
southernmost promontory, Cape Horn, is beaten upon by the 
huge waves of the Southern Ocean, and wreathed for ever in 
mist or driving snow. For 1200 miles thence to the north a 
maze of rocky islands, separated only by narrow channels, bor- 
ders the steep and much -indented shore. From the northmost 
island, Chiloe, in 42° S., the coast runs due north as a line of 
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cliffs in which a few small safe bays are sheltered by bold head- 
lands, and a few short streams enter from the steep slope of 
the Andes. In lat. 18** S. a wide "western outcurve com- 
mences, and the lofty mountain chain approaches closer to the 
sea. North of Point Parina, which is the most westerly point, 
the large Gulf of Guayaquil and innumerable smaller bays eat 
into the coast-line which sweeps round into the damp, hot, and 
luxuriantly tree-clad Gulf of Panama. 

456. Conflguration : The Andes Re^on. — The back- 
bone of South America is formed by the long chains or Cordil- 
lera (see § 423) of the Andes, extending without a break along 
the entire west coast. Nowhere else in the world is there such 
a uniformly high and unbroken mountain wall as the seaward 
range presents. Although not so high as the Himalayas (§ 87)^ 
the length is much greater. There are a dozen peaks nearly 
or quite 20,000 feet in height. For 4000 miles the lowest pass 
across the mountains is 11,000 feet above sea-level, the Andes 
being an effective barrier between the west coast and the interior. 
About the middle of the chain a double snow-crowned ridge 
walls in the lofty Plateau of Leike Titioaca, which is more 
than 10,000 feet above the sea. The two ranges unite south 
of this plateau, and become lower, as they run southward 
in a single ridge, on which the highest summit Aconcagua 
raises its snowy cone nearly 4|^ miles (22,400 feet) above the 
sea. North of the Titicaca high plain the eastern ridge splits 
into several ranges. The Cauca River, flowing northward in 
a long valley between the two coast ranges, joins the larger 
Magdalena, which is formed in a wider valley and enclosed 
on the east by a great range curving north-eastward. This 
range, passing just south of the Gulf of Maracaybo, merges 
into the low north coast range which ends at Cape Paria. 
The Andes region is largely composed of comparatively recent 
sedimentary rocks pierced and overspread by the lava of numer- 
ous active and innumerable extinct volcanoes which occur all 
along the line. Earthquakes are of continual occurrence. 
The eastward terraced slope of the Andes, cleft by vast gorges, 
sinks steeply to a narrow low plain traversing the whole con- 
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tinent from north to south. This low ground swells up toward 
the east into two separate high plains of moderate elevation. 

467. Guiana Plateau. — The smaller of these high plains 
is called the Plateau of Guiana, and extends eastward to the 
Atlantic, just north of the equator. It is ridged by the Sierra 
Parime near the centre, and the Sierra Aoaray on the southern 
edge. These form the watershed, the land dipping on the north 
to the llanos, or broad, flat, tree-dotted plain of the Orinoco, 
and on the south to that of the Amazon. At one place the 
Orinoco flows along the watershed and divides, the main branch 
turning northward. The other, called the Oasiquiare, breaks 
away down the southern slope and joins the Kio Negro, which 
is the chief northern tributary of the Amazon. 

458. The Amazon or Maranon, the greatest river in the 
world, is more than 3000 miles long, measuring from its farthest 
source high up in the Andes within 30 miles of the Pacific. 
For the 300 miles next its mouth the breadth varies from 3 to 
30 miles. Its drainage area is 2,500,000 square miles, more 
than half of which is very low, flat land, covered with a continu- 
ous tangled mass of tropical forest — the selvas or woods. The 
river and its great tributaries afford more than 25,000 miles of 
waterway, along which steamers can travel, and they are the 
only pathways through these tangled forests. The tide is felt 
500 miles from the mouth, and often rushes up as a destructive 
bore, called by the natives Amassonas or boat-breakers. The 
river did not get its name from this word however, but from 
the warlike women (like the classical Amazons), seen on its 
banks by the first explorers. In floods the muddy water dis- 
colours and freshens the deep blue ocean for 200 miles from the 
river-mouth, far out of sight of land. 

459. Brazil Plateau. — The whole eastern projection of the 
continent is occupied by the high plain of Brazil, a mass of 
ancient rock cut into irregular mountain ridges, often called the 
Brazilian Alps, with wide valleys occupied by large rivers 
between them. This forms a great watershed, but only one of 
its long north-flowing rivers, the S&o Francisco, turns east- 
ward, and reaches the sea as a separate stream. All the others 
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flow to the Amazon. Those much more than 1000 miles in 
length are the Tooantins (and its tributary, the Araguay), 
the Xingru, the Tapajos, and the Madeira (which is also 
fed by large tributaries from the eastern Andes). Except the 
Madeira, these great rivers cannot be freely used by steamers, as 
there are waterfalls or rapids where they descend the steep slope 
at the edge of the high plain, a few hundred miles from their 
junction with the Amazon. 

460. The La Plata System. — Other streams flow down 
the gentle western slopes of the Brazilian high plain, and turn 
southward in the narrow low plain at the foot of the eastern 
terraces of the Andes. The northern part of this low plain is 
the wooded Gran Chaco (i.e. Great Hunting Ground)^ the 
southern part is called the pampas, which are treeless tracts 
covered with tall grass and brilliant flowers. The Parana and 
Paraguay, the two longest rivers of this plain, meet as they 
flow southward, and after receiving the Pilcomayo, Vermejo, 
and Salado, from the Andes, turn eastward. The united stream 
is then joined by the Uruguay from the south slope of the 
Brazilian High Plain, and enters the sea through the estuary of 
La Plata, which pours out more water than any other river, 
except the Amazon and the Congo. A canal only a few 
miles long would join the southern navigable tributaries of the 
Amazon with the northern navigable tributaries of the Paraguay, 
and the watershed between the two is very low. Two long 
rivers fed by the Andes snows, the Rio Colorado (i.e. Red 
River) and Rio Negro (i.e. Black River\ flow across the plains 
into the Atlantic about 40° S. 

461. Climate. — The position and configuration of the con- 
tinent account for its climate. The wider and much the larger 
part lies vrithin the tropics, the low ground, therefore, is in- 
tensely hot. On the Caribbean coast the trade- winds, shifting 
with the time of year, bring two rainy seasons, one in the 
spring and one in the autumn of the northern hemisphere. In 
most of the Amazon valley the rainy season lasts from January 
to May, and rain rarely falls in the other half of the year. 
The south-east trade wind gives rainfall all the ^^»s. 
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to the Brazilian Alps between Cape St. Roque and the La Plata 
estuary, so that the eastern plains are well watered. The western 
slope of the Andes north of 30** S. is almost rainless, as the 
mountains stop the trade winds and the monsoons are feeble. 
A little farther south, the " roaringr forties " blow steadily from 
the west across the cooler and narrower part of the continent, 
and give abundant rain to the western slope of the southern Andes 
while the east remains dry. The climate in the extreme south 
varies little in its temperature with the season, the summers 
are warm though not hot, and the winters, though chilly, are 
seldom cold. The higher towns on the Andes, even under the 
equator, are cool from their great altitude. 

462. Kesources. — The mineral -wealth of this continent 
is chiefly silver and copper, which abound on the western slopes of 
the Andes. Coal occurs in several places though not abundantly. 
Gold and diamonds are very important on the Brazilian High 
Plain. The continent forms a special realm of animal and plant 
life which has been described in § 66. The Spaniards intro- 
duced horses, cattle, and sheep, and these have thriven well. 
Forest produce is of value in the hot woodlands ; but culti- 
vated plants — coffee and cocoa in the tropics, and w^heat in 
the temperate zone — are much more important. 

463. Orierinal People. — The original inhabitants are people 
of the Yellow type, similar in race to those of North America, 
and forming a great number of tribes. The people of the Selvas 
and of some other parts have always been, and are still, degraded 
savages, but most of the tribes have many fine characteristics. 
The natives of the southern plains have become expert horsemen, 
and are skilled in the use of weapons. They employ the lasso 
or noose, and the holas, two metal balls attached to a long cord, 
by which the largest animals, when run down on horseback, 
can be caught or killed. Bows and arrows are still the chief 
weapons of the less civilised tribes, and the people of the selvas 
hunt with the blowpipe. This is a long wooden tube with, a 
smooth and even bore, through which small arrows, with poisoned 
tips, are blown to a good distance, and hit hard enough to kill 
birds and monkeys. 
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On the cool high plains of the Andes a remarkable native 
civilisation, superior to that of the Aztecs (§ 429), and like it 
destroyed by the Spaniards, came to perfection 500 years ago. 
The Empire of the Incas, the ancient Peruvian emperors, ex- 
tended over nearly the whole length of the Cordillera, the great 
cities being built of huge blocks of stone in deep cliff-girdled 
mountain valleys. They had never seen iron, but used bronze 
for tools and weapons, while gold and silver were plentiful 
enough to be made into dishes and cups for daily use. Roads 
as solid as those of the Romans were constructed for thousands 
of miles over the most difficult mountain passes, along the face 
of precipices, and by bridges across tremendous gorges. Aqueducts 
brought fresh water into the great cities, which were strongly 
walled and full of grand palaces and temples. The people were 
a noble and generous race, who worshipped the sun as the 
chief power in the world, and their Inca, although a despotic 
monarch, ruled his great dominions firmly but kindly. The 
llama and alpaca were domestic animals used as beasts of 
burden and for their wool. Writing had not been invented, but 
messages were sent by means of bunches of thread knotted 
in a peculiar way, and records of history were kept by hiero- 
glyphs carved on the rocks. 

464. HistojTT. — In 1498 Columbus reached the mouth of the 
Orinoco, and reasoning that so great a volume of fresh water 
could only flow from a vast continent, he was the first European 
to prove the existence of South America. Spanish settlements 
were made at once on the east coast, and ten years later negro 
slaves were brought from Africa for the new plantations, as the 
native Indians could not be got to work. In 1513 the Spaniard 
Balbao, crossing the isthmus of Darien, was the first European 
to see the Pacific Ocean, which was entered seven years later 
by Magellan through the strait that bears his name. The 
civilised people of the western Andes treated their European 
visitors with the greatest kindness, but the sight of the splendid 
cities and vast stores of gold tempted the Spaniards beyond 
their power to resist, and the conquistador (or conqueror) Pizarro 
treacherously murdered the Inca, defeated the army by means 
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of horsemen and firearms, and took possession of the cotmtiy. 
While the Spaniards settled on the north and west coasts, the 
Portuguese came to the east and founded the colony of BfaziL 
Both races were zealous Koman Catholics, which accounts for so 
many of the present names of places on the continent being 
those of saints. The common name Santiago, for instance, is 
the Spanish form of St. James the patron saint of Spain. In 
1635 the French settled in Guiana or Cayenne on the north-east 
coast, and the Dutch and British followed the example, setting up 
small colonies. Except these, the whole continent was governed 
by the people of the Iberian peninsula. So it continued until 
1810, when most of the Spanish colonies revolted, and und^r 
the leadership of Bolivar, " the Liberator," became independent 
republics after a desperate struggle of more than ten years. The 
Portuguese colony of Brazil became a kingdom in 1815, then 
an empire, and after 70 years a republic. Countries in South 
America often change their boundaries during wars and revolu- 
tions, of which little is heard in Europe ; indeed, in some of the 
republics, a wild fight in the streets of the capital is as common 
a way of changing the government as a dissolution of par- 
liament. 

465. Present People. — The people who now occupy South 
America belong mainly to three pure and three mixed races, 
exactly as in Mexico (§ 431). They are all characterised by 
strong passions; they love war and change, and are often 
treacherous and cruel. The religion is almost everywhere 
Roman Catholic, and many of the priests are Mestizos or even 
pure Indians. Unlike the Teutonic colonists of North America, 
the Romanic colonists of South America have greatly degenerated. 

With few exceptions the republics are deeply and almost 
hopelessly in debt, so that public works are carried on very 
slowly, and foreign business men are not willing to invest money 
in their mines or railways. A telegraph cable is laid along 
both the east and the west coasts of South America, being landed 
at each of the chief seaports, and connected with the short land 
lines radiating from these. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
westeen cotjntries of sooth amekica 

Colombia. 

466. The country COLOMBIA, named after the great 
Columbia, has been changing like the figures of a kaleidoscope 
since it became free from Spain in 1819. Then it included the 
whole north-west of the continent, but in 1832 Venezuela split 
off on the east, and Ecuador on the Boutli, leaving tlio north- 
western region, four times the area of the United Kingdom, as 
the republic of Granada. This, after several revolutions, foriu«.d 
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itself into a confederation of nine separate republics governed 
like the United States, with the name of United States of Colom- 
bia; but by a revolution in 1886 these were reduced to mere 
provinces of the one Kepublic of Colombia, which now resembles 
France in its mode of government. Education is unusually 
well looked after in this state, and there is no established church, 
but complete religious freedom, a rare thing in South America. 

467. Boundaries and Surface. — The republic covers the 
isthmus of Panama, is bounded on the west by the harbourless 
Pacific coast. On the south the frontier zigzags across the 
equator as far as the Kio Negro, turns north along the meridian 
of 69" W. over the llanos, and finally curves in a sickle shape 
across the eastern Cordillera, and runs west of the Gulf of Mara- 
caybo to Cape Gallina^ on the Caribbean Sea. Colombia thus 
includes the three lofty, and therefore cool, northern ranges into 
which the Andes split, with long, fertile, and intensely hot valleys 
between them, down which three navigable rivers, the Atrata, 
Cauca, and Magdalena, flow northward. On the north coast, 
close to the eastern boundary, the short isolated range called 
Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta (snowy heights of St. Martha) 
rises to a high and inaccessible peak. 

The productions of Colombia are mainly silver from the 
mountain mines, and coffee languidly cultivated in the hot 
valleys. 

468. Towns of Colombia. — Aspinwall (called after the 
United States merchant who founded it, but also named Colony 
the Spanish form of Columbus) is a little port on the Caribbean 
Sea, joined by 47 miles of railway across the hot and unhealthy 
isthmus to Panama, an old Spanish harbour on the Pacific. The 
famous Panama Jmts, each plaited from the fibres of a single 
palm leaf, are made by negroes, who take a whole year to make 
one of the best kind. A canal, alongside the railway, to allow 
the largest steamers to pass freely between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, was commenced by a French company in 1881 ; but the 
work proved of vast difficulty, millions of pounds have been spent, 
and the canal remains unfinished in 1895. The mouth of the 
Magdalena has a shallow bar, so the chief seaport on the Carib- 
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bean Sea is Sa vanilla, a few miles to the west, from which a 
railway runs 20 miles south-east to Baranquilla, the chief 
commercial town, in a gorge of the Magdalena. Steamers run 
thence for 500 miles up the river, and then a road, or rather 
path, 60 miles long, winds up the eastern Cordillera to Bogota 
(100), the capital, on a small plain about 9000 feet above the 
sea, and surrounded by mountains. Everything as yet must be 
carried up on the backs of mules, but a railway is being made. 
The town is full of churches and fine houses, though the latter 
are only one story high and have few glass windows on account 
of earthquakes. The climate is delightful, the soil yields rich 
crops of wheat and pasture grass, and the scenery is grand. The 
river which drains the plain tumbles over the edge as the famous 
Fall of Tequendama in one leap of 600 feet through a wild gorge, 
to join the Magdalena. Medellin, in the mountains east of the 
Cauca River, is thq centre of a mining district. 

Ecuador. 

469. Area and Surfa.oe. — EOUADOR, occupying a tri- 
angular patch of country from the Pacific coast to the Napo, 
between Colombia and Peru, takes its name from the Spanish 
word for equator, as that geographical line traverses the north 
of the republic. It is about the size of the United Kingdom, 
but only the mountainous strip on the west is settled. Wild 
Indians roam undisturbed on the densely wooded slopes watered 
by the river Napo and other northern tributaries of the 
Amazon. The Andes in Ecuador consist of a lofty double chain 
with a level valley less than 20 miles wide lying between the 
ridges. This valley is more than 8000 feet above the sea, and 
has a fine spring-like climate all the year ; but no trees grow in 
it. On the eastern ridge three huge snowy peaks rise close 
together to a height of over ] 9,000 feet. These are Oayambe, 
just on the equator, at the boundary with Colombia ; Antisajia, 
south of it; and a few miles farther south Cotopaxi, the 
grandest volcano in the world, as perfect in shape as if turned 
in a lathe, with its ever- active crater five times as high as 
that of Vesuvius. No South American has climbed this almost 
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inaccessible mountain ; but in 1872 a German ascended it, and 
in 1880 Mr. Whymper, an Englishman, aided by two Swiss 
mountaineers, reached the summit, and studied the mountain 
thoroughly. Still farther south, and in the western range, the 
" silver bell " of Ohimborazo rises with such majestic grandeur 
into the deep indigo blue sky that it was long believed to be 
the highest mountain in the world, but when climbed it was 
found only to reach 20,000 feet. 

470. Towns of Ecuador. — Ecuador has long been ruled 
by Koman Catholic priests, rather than by its president and 
parliament. No other religion is tolerated, but education is 
well looked after, and only those who are able to read and 
write are allowed to vote. The chief export from the republic 
is cocoa, the seeds of the cacao tree, which forms the favourite 
beverage of Spaniards. In Guayaquil, the chief seaport, all the 
houses and even the churches and their spires are built of 
bamboos bound with leather thongs and plastered with mud, 
these elastic walls being safe from earthquakes, which shake the 
place continually. A few short railways have been constructed, 
but the journey of 250 miles from the coast to the capital 
occupies about a week. It is done partly by steamer up the 
river Guayas, between plantations of cacao trees, then by a 
mountain road winding round the base of Ohimborazo, through 
forests, where cinchona trees, yielding the finest quinine, are 
felled; and over the western ridge to the high valley which 
shelters (©uito (80), " the city above the clouds." The town is 
a perfect square, and one-fourth of it is covered with fine churches 
and huge convents, the rest with neglected -looking streets of 
small houses occupied by a lazy and slovenly people. The fruit 
market supplied from the tropical plains is one of the wonders of 
the place. Cuen^a, built of sun-dried bricks on the banks of 
the tributary of the Amazon rising nearest the Pacific, in the 
same long valley but near the southern frontier, is one of the 
most isolated towns of civilised people in the world. 

471. The Galapagos or Tortmse Islands, a volcanic group 
intersected by the equator, lie in the Pacific, about 600 miles to 
the west, and belong politically to Ecuador. The great land 
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tortoises, the birds, and sea-turtles which frequent them are all 
peculiar to the place, and are quite different from the kinds which 
are found on the neighbouring continent. 

Peru. 

472. Area and Surface. — PERU became a free republic 
in 1824, but its area, now four times that of the United King- 
dom, was once much larger. The last war with Chile in 1880 
lost it the guano-yielding province of Tarapaca to the south. 
The republic includes a broad strip of dense forest on both 
sides of the Amazon as far as 70° W., bounded on the north by 
Ecuador, and on the north-east by the Yavari River from Brazil. 
An artificial line, drawn at first parallel to the coast, and then 
striking due south across the eastern Andes and the middle of 
Lake Titicaca, separates it from Bolivia to the east, and a short 
river in 18° S. is the boundary from Chile to the south. The 
long valleys sloping northward, like great grooves from the high 
plain of Titicaca (the Tibet of America), are traversed by rivers. 
Amongst them is the Amazon itself, which rises in 10° S., and 
after flowing north for 400 miles, swerves through a valley to 
the east, and reaches the wooded low plain. Here it is joined 
by the Napo from the north, and the winding Huallaga and 
Ucayale from the south, which rush down the steep gorges of 
the eastern Andes slopes, and are navigable by steamers from 
the Amazon to the base of the mountains, not 300 miles from the 
Pacific. The high grassy plains of the Andes are known as 
Punas, The eastern slope is called the Montanas (or Mountains), 
and its thick hot woods, brilliant with flowers and birds, are the 
natural home of the cinchona, the medicinal use of which was 
discovered by the Jesuit missionaries, and to this day the drug 
is often known as Jesuits' bark or Peruvian bark. 

The western Andes rise abruptly from the sea, a gray baked 
pile of rock ascending grandly to the gray clouds from which 
rain never falls, but which break now and then, showing peak 
behind peak of gleaming snow. Where the narrow desert strip 
of level ground along the coast is crossed by one of the rare 
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streams a band of bright green tropical vegetation appears, 
widened by artificial irrigation and the patient labour of Chinese 
coolies. 

473. The People of Peru are more mixed than in any other 
state of South America. The great business towns are thronged 
by foreign merchants, chiefly British, Germans, and Italians, 
while lazy, good-for-nothing negroes, always on the watch for 
plunder and quite regardless of life, make it unsafe for a stranger 
to leave the widest streets. The Roman Catholic religion is alone 
tolerated by law. Education is compulsory, and the oldest 
university in America has its seat in Lima. Bad government 
has, however, made Peru unprosperous. Silver from the Andes 
mines, nitre and petroleum from the rainless coast deserts, the 
wool of alpacas and vicunas from the high plains, sugrax and the 
tropical forest produce of the eastern slopes, are the main exports. 

474. Central Towns and Railways. — Callao, a dirty 
town where flocks of birds of prey — protected by law — devour 
the refuse in the narrow streets, has a fine harbour, and here 
most of the foreign trade of the country is done. Seven miles 
inland by rail stands the capital 3Litna (100) on a rainless and 
fever-haunted plain, laid out like a chessboard in squares of low, 
flat-roofed houses of sun-dried bricks, which a heavy shower 
would almost wash away. Dilapidated stucco-faced churches 
break the general level, and a grand cathedral containing the 
tomb of its founder, Pizarro, rises in the centre of the town. A 
" railway in the clouds " climbs the Andes, zigzagging up the 
steep slopes on narrow shelves hewn out of the rock, tunnelling 
projecting cliffs and bridging awful gorges, in which the clouds 
floating far below hide the torrents from the traveller's sight 
(Fig. 23). It will pass Oroya and reach the Amazon provinces, 
to which at present travellers journey via the isthmus of Panama 
and the Amazon river. The line is only laid part of the way to 
the summit tunnel, which is 15,700 feet above the sea. There 
the air is so rarefied that a stranger can hardly breathe. 

475. Southern Towns and Railways. — From the little 
port of MoLLENDO, toward the south, a still more wonderful 
railway passes Arequipa at the base of a great mountain with 
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the same name, crosses the Andes at the height of nearly 3 
miles above the sea, and descends to Puna on the barren margin 
of Lake Titicaca. This vast expanse of water, far above the 
limit of trees, is fringed with beds of reeds, of which both 
houses and boats are built. Small steamers now navigate the 
lake, and on one of its islands there remain grand ruins of a 
Temple of the Sun built by the ancient Incas. From Puna a 
line is planned down the valley of the upper Ucayale to Cuzco on 
a little hill-girt plain, which, in spite of a rough cold climate, was 
the ancient capital of the Incas, and is still full of splendid 
memorials of their time. Most of the other mountain towns are 
reached only by tracks, on which mules or the patient little 
llamas carry the scanty merchandise. 

Bolivia. 

476. Area and Surface. — BOLIVIA, which is named 
after Bolivar, the liberator of South America from Spain, has an 
area just six times that of the United Kingdom. As the result 
of a long war, in which it allied itself with Peru against Chile, 
it has lost a little strip of the Pacific coast that it held until 
1884. It is now bounded on the west by Peru and by the 
western Cordillera of the Andes, which separates it from Chile. 
On the south an irregular line across the high plain and the 
parallel of 22** S. is the frontier toward the Argentine Kepublic 
and Paraguay. The south-flowing Paraguay River and the north- 
flowing Madeira form the eastern boundaries from Brazil. The 
shape of the country on the map is roughly the quadrant of a 
circle; the right angle rests on the salt marshes of the bare 
Titicaca high plain; the curve includes the north end of the 
Gran Chaco, which is a marshy or parched-up plain according 
to the season, and the south end of the Selvas watered by the 
Amazon. The wild ranges which buttress the high plain on the 
east have not yet been fully explored. Silver is the chief 
natural product, and llama caravans are used, as they were 1000 
years ago, to carry it from the mines to the coast. Forest 
produce and the fur of the little chinchilla are also exported. 

X 
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The potato, which is native to the heights of Bolivia, was 
taken thence to Ireland by the first English explorers of the 
country, who were attracted there to attack the wealthy Spanish 
settlements on the coast. 

477. People. — The Bolivians, as a whole, are an idle people ; 
both whites and Mestizos are given to gambling and drinking, 
and, though they possess four universities, they are very ignorant. 
They have been too busy fighting to make roads or railways, but 
the railway lines of several other states are now crossing the 
frontiers, and most of the trade goes either eastward through 
the Argentine Republic or westward by Peru or Chile. 

478. Towns of Bolivia. — La Paz (60), the largest town, 
has narrow streets of red-tiled houses occupying a green hoUow, 
10,000 feet above the sea, in full view of the grand snowy summit 
of Mount Illimani to the east. A railway is planned to Lake 
Titicaca on which steamers run to the terminus of the Peruvian 
line from the coast. Cochabamba, high up on the eastern 
slope, is a gathering-place for the produce of the forests border- 
ing the Madeira; cinchona and the stimulating coca leaves 
which yield the medicine called cocaine, are the chief products. 
Oruro, overlooking the saline Lake Aullagas, and Potosi, to 
the south-east, are towns over 12,000 feet above the sea^ well 
peopled on account of their great silver -mines. The Potosi 
mines seemed inexhaustible to the Spaniards, who discovered 
them 300 years ago, and though £600,000,000 worth, of silver 
have been taken from them, they still yield abundance. A 
railway from the Chilian port Antofagasta now brings this 
rich region into communication with the outer world. Sucre, 
the capital, is a small town on the ridge which separates the 
Pilcomayo, flowing to the Paraguay, from the Madeira flowing 
to the Amazon. 

Chile. 

470. Area and Surface. — CHILE (often spelled ChUi\ 
for nearly 500 miles southward from the borders of Peru, occu- 
pies both slopes of the Western Cordillera of the Andes, this 
being the territory taken from Peru and Bolivia by the war 
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ending in 1883. But for the remaining 2000 miles the crest of 
the range marks the boundary from the Argentine Kepublic. 
Chile is thus merely a very long strip of country about 100 
miles wide along the western slope, and its total area is only 2^ 
times that of the United Kingdom. 

480. People and Government. — Chile is one of the 
most energetic and advanced states of South America. Until 
President Balmaceda set the Congress at defiance in 1891 its 
history was remarkably free from the record of civil wars. 
Education is cared for, good schools being provided at the 
cost of the state, and all religions are respected and protected. 
The strongest navy of South America and a well -disciplined 
army command the respect of other nations near at hand, and 
the good rail'way system, enabling the natural supplies of 
copper, nitre, silver, -wheat, and "wine to reach the numer- 
ous seaports, ensures brisk trade with countries at a distance. 
The pure European inhabitants are patriotic, cultured, and 
refined, while the mixed races are compelled by the compara- 
tively dense population and unfavourable climate to be active 
and persevering. 

481. Towns of Northern Chile.— Northward of 30' S. 
the land is a nearly rainless desert, but full of rich mines. The 
desert of Atacania, in the north, yields guano, although this is 
now nearly exhausted, and nitre, wljich is in constant demand 
for gunpowder -making and other purposes in Europe. These 
are shipped at Iquique, a port once in Peru, and Antofagasta, 
formerly in Bolivia. The best silver-mines are round Copiapo, 
where earthquakes hardly ever cease, and a series of short rail- 
ways converging there run on to the little port of Caldera. La 
Serena, with the adjacent seaport of Coquimbo in 30'' S., mark 
the division between the deserts and the well-watered southern 
strip, but the coast itself remains barren far to the south. 

482. To"WTis of Central Chile. — A low irregular range 
of hills running along the shore forms a great valley at the base 
of the Andes, and in this valley there are fields of wheat and 
vineyards. Herds of sheep and cattle are pastured on the slopes, 
while copper is mined in the heights beyond; and the great suow^ 
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summits, where the huge condor floats in solitude, rise over all. 
VALPARAISO (150, literally Vale of Paradise) is the greatest 
Pacific seaport in South America. The deep bay is surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of sloping cliflfs, scored by a dozen small 
river valleys, on which the town is built. The main street, 
full of fine buildings, curves round the shore, and the others 
rise steeply from it up the valleys. A railway due east runs 
through San Felipe, 50 miles distant, and piercing the Andes by 
the longest tunnel in all America, just south of the mighty white 
cone of AconcELgua, joins the Argentine trans-continental line 
which extends 700 miles farther to Buenos Ayres on the La 
Plata. The main Chilian railway runs southward from San 
Felipe along the fertile valley for nearly 400 miles. The first 
important station is the capital Santiago (250), in the latitude 
of Sydney. Although the houses are only one story high on 
account of frequent earthquakes, the city contains many fine 
buildings, including a university, and is built round a rocky 
hill which serves as a public garden. Talca and Chillan are 
busy towns on the line. Concepcion at the mouth of Biobio 
Eiver (the longest in Chile, 200 miles, traversing a coal-mining 
region) contains copper-smelting works. 

483. Southern Chile. — The province of Arauca, south of 
Concepcion, was never conquered by the Spaniards, and the brave 
Araucanians continued to J)e governed by their own military 
chiefs until quite recently, when they became citizens of the 
republic of Chile. Valdivia in 40° S. is a rising seaport, almost 
entirely occupied by German immigrants. Ohiloe Island, being 
well wooded and containing coal-mines, is populous; but the 
Chonos Archipelago to the south, becoming more barren and 
more picturesque as the climate grows colder and more bluster- 
ing, is almost uninhabited. The solitary convict settlement of 
Punt A Arenas on Magellan Strait, in 53° S., is the most 
southerly town in the world. In this strait an ocean post-oflfice, 
similar to one in Torres Strait, existed for many years. Ships 
passing through on long voyages left letters in a box hung where 
it could be easily seen, and took away any they might find 
addressed to the ports they were to visit. 
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484. The little island of Juan Fernandez lies 450 miles 
west of Valparaiso. Here the Scottish sailor, Alexander Selkirk, 
whose adventures suggested to Defoe the story of "Robinson 
Crusoe," was cast ashore. A monument to its famous eighteenth- 
century inhabitant has been placed on the island by the officers 
of a British man-of-war. 




CHAPTER XXIII 



CODNTEIES C 



SODTH AMEKICA 



The Ahobntine Repdbuc. 

485. The ARGENTINE Eepublic was named from the Ln 
Plata estuary (both names meaning diver, although no silver is 
found near), but it now includes almost all the pampas and the 
shingle deserts of Potagaaia. The western aloi>e of the Andes 
and the southern part of the wooded tropical Gran Ckaco, noisy 
with innumerable chattering birds, also fall within its borders. 
Its area is nine times that of the United Kingdom. Chile lies 
t6 the west, beyond the mountains, and Bolivia to the north. 
On the north-east the Pilcoraayo, the Paraguay to its confluence 
with the Parana, and the west flowing portion of the latter river 
mark off Paraguay, and on the cast the Uruguay is the frontier 
toward Brazil and Uruguay. The geni^ral shape of the country 
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on . the map is that of a Turkish slipper, Tierra del Fuego form- 
ing the cur!ed-up toe. 

486. Resources. — The slopes of the Andes contain mines 
of many different metals, but these are only beginning to be 
worked; the wealth of the country is in the wide flat pazupaa. 
The solemn silence of these level seas of grass and flowers and 
the grandeur of the sunsets make the people living on the 
pampas love their country passionately. In some places thistles 
shoot up in spring to a height of 10 feet, forming a veritable 
forest; they dry and wither in summer, and are followed in 
autumn and winter by luxuriant clover. Railways could often 
be laid directly on the flat ground, but as a rule they are 
elevated on embankments about 8 feet above the plain to escape 
floods. The natural growth of rich grass feeds vast herds of 
cattle and horses, and sheep have thriven so well that 
there are almost as many in this republic as in all Australia. 
In fact there are as many horses, six times as many cattle, 
and twenty times as many sheep as there are people in the 
country. The flocks and herds are chiefly owned by the wealthy 
people of pure Spanish descent who usually live in the large 
provincial towns, in all the luxury of civilised life, while on the 
pampas the picturesquely clothed gatichos (see Fig. 24), as the 
Mestizo, herdsmen are called, lead a roving life, mounted on 
their spirited horses, and scorning to enter a town unless they 
are tempted by the prospect of a fight or revolution. Every 
year more of the grass is being ploughed up, and hundreds of 
square miles of thistles have been cleared off by burning, in 
order to grow maize, wheat, flax, and European fruit of every 
kind. Wool, meat, hides, wheat, and flax are the chief exports, 
and a great deal of wine is also made. 

487. Climate. — ^A strong, dry south-west wind, called the 
Pampero, often darkens the air with clouds of dust. The rainfall, 
which is usually light and regular, sometimes ceases for a whole 
year, as in Australia, causing widespread ruin. Disastrous 
hailstorms are not uncommon, the hailstones being so large as to 
kill the cattle they strike. Yet, on the whole, the climate 19 
temperate, and favourable to health and outdoor work, 
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488. Government end People. — The government of the 
republic is like that of the United States; there are fourteen 
provinces, each with its own parliament, and nine thinly peopled 
territories ; but for foreign affairs they all send representatives 
to a general congress, presided over by the elected president, 
who must by law be a Roman Catholic. All other religions 
are, however, allowed full liberty. A great many foreign 
colonists have been encouraged to settle in the country, and 
these engage chiefly in farming or trade. Most are Italians, 
French, or Spaniards; but settlements of Germans, English, 
and even Welsh, have been established and are prospering. 
Education is well attended to, and there are two universities. 

480. Eaatem Towns. — The most populous province, 
Buenos Ayres (i.e. Good Air, in reference to its fine climate), 
stretches from the south shore of the La Plata estuary to the 
Rio Negro. Buenog 3gre0 (580), the capital of the republic, 
is the largest city in the southern hemisphere. It stands near 
the head of the estuary, which shifting sand-banks and drifting 
light-ships make it difficult to navigate. The water is so shallow 
that, until a new dock and channel were opened in 1890, vessels 
had to anchor about 10 miles out. Its streets, though straight 
and crossing at right angles, are extremely narrow. They are 
hilly and very badly paved, and almost every one has a tramway 
line. The houses, rarely more than one story high, are built 
of bricks, as the nearest stone quarry is 200 miles away. Fuel 
also must be brought from great distances, as there are no trees 
on the surrounding pampas. The old Spanish Cathedral is 
second to that of Lima in age and beauty. La Plata (70), 
nearer the mouth of the estuary, has become a great seaport 
Railways run over most of the province, one line reaching Bahia 
Blanca (i.e. White Bay), 400 miles to the south. 

400. Outlying Towns. — The Western Railway, 700 miles 
long, runs through San Luis and Mendoza (the capitals of 
provinces with the same names) to join the Chilian system 
(§ 480). The north-western line, more than 1000 miles long, 
first follows the Parana to Rosario, the capital of Santa Fe 
province, then crosses the dry pampas of Cordova to Cordova, 
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the second city of the republic, with a university and fine 
observatory. Proceeding through the salt plains of Catamarca 
and Tv/cuman^ it sends a branch toward Rioja on the Andes 
slope, another to Santiago del Estero to the east, and com- 
mences to wind up the buttress range of the Titicaca high plain 
through Salta and Jvjuy to Jujuy (pronounced Hoo-hooie) at a 
height of 4000 feet. The fertile plain between the Parana and 
Uruguay is shared by the agricultural provinces of Entre Bios 
(Between the Rivers) in the south, Corrientes and Missiones (which 
is named after the Jesuit missions) in the north. The town of 
Corrientes (named from the whirling currents of the rivers) is 
well placed for commerce just below the meeting of the Parana 
and Paraguay, on the frontier of the republic of Paraguay. 

491. The deserts of Patagonia to the south are divided 

into several territories, inhabited by the sad-faced Tehuelckes, now 

reduced to a small wandering tribe of tall and muscular men. 

They pride themselves on their indifference to cold, hunger, and 

fatigue, and live by hunting the guanaco and the rhea on 

horseback. 

Falkland Islands. 

492. The FALKLAND group comprises two large islands 
about 100 miles long, deeply cut into capes and inlets, separated 
by a narrow channel and surrounded by many detached rocks 
and islets. The climate is always moist, the sky dull, and 
the warmth varies little all the year round; a warm damp 
summer following a cool damp winter. Coarse tussock grass 
grows in clumps higher than a man on the spongy, peaty soil, 
and sheep and cattle fatten on it. Sea-lions and the rare fur- 
seal breed on the shore rocks, and the poor little town of Port 
Stailleg, on the eastern island, has a good deal of trade in 
supplying passing ships with provisions, and in repairing vessels 
damaged when rounding the stormy Cape Horn. The islands 
form a British Crown colony. 

Uruguay. 

493. Area and Surface. — URUGUAY is only half the 
size of the United Kingdom, and occupies a trlarv^\\W ^yx<5^ 
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between the north bank of the La Plata estuary and the Uruguay 
Eiver, which divides it from the Argentine province of Entre 
Rios on the west. A line, partly marked by small rivers, partly 
artificial, is the northern frontier toward Brazil. It is often 
called Banda Oriental (i.e. Eastern Side), as it lies on the 
eastern bank of the river Uruguay. The surface is hilly in 
the north and east, being part of the Brazil Plateau, but in 
the south and west it is a flat or undulating pampa, where 
mounted gauchos manage great herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep, as in the Argentine Republic. Many foreigners have 
settled in the country, including large numbers of Basques from 
Spain and France. Revolutions have been very common in this 
little republic. Meat preserved by various processes, "wool, and 
hides are the main exports. 

404. Towns of Uruguay. — The beautiful town of fHottte 
THittO {i-e. View Mountain, 220) crowns a rocky promontory 
which shelters a poor harbour on the La Plata estuary. White 
houses rise on a steep slope from the water up to a great 
cathedral in the central square. There is a well-attended 
university ; but long ranges of slaughterhouses form the chief 
features of the town. Paysandu, on the river Uruguay, 150 
miles from its mouth, has large trade on the river. Fray 
Bentos, farther down stream, grew up round Liebig's extract of 
meat works, where every day during the summer season a thou- 
sand terrified cattle are driven into the slaughtering yards. 
The beasts are killed and skinned; the hides, fat, horns, and 
bones being exported by the shipload, and the flesh boiled down 
into the well-know^n extract. 

Paraguay. 

496. History. — PARAGUAY, an entirely inland republic, 
has had a very eventful history. Jesuit missionaries civilised 
and educated the gentle Guarani Indians of this region 200 
years ago. Many mission villages have been deserted, and hun- 
dreds of miles of good roads are again covered by tropical forests ; 
but the nation, as a whole, is composed of native Christians 
speaking the Guarani language for all ordinary purposes, and 
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using Spanish only officially. After becoming independent of 
Spain in 1815, the country was ruled despotically by the dictator 
Dr. Francia for twenty-five years. It was then. of large extent, 
peaceful and prosperous, but as rigidly closed to foreign travellers 
as Tibet. After Francia's death there were civil wars and 
disorder, and then a struggle five years long with the neigh- 
bouring states of Brazil and the Argentine Republic. This war 
ended in 1870, leaving Paraguay with 200,000 inhabitants (one- 
fifth of its population before the wars), and of these only 
30,000 were men. The population is now about half a million. 

496. Area and Surface. — Much territory was lost, and 
the boundaries now are the parallel of 22" S., separating it from 
Bolivia and Brazil on the north, and the Parana marking off Brazil 
on the east, and the Argentine Republic on the south. The 
Pilcomayo and part of the Paraguay River are the boundaries 
from the same state on the west. The north-eastern portion 
belongs to the Brazil Plateau; the north-west is an almost 
unexplored part of the dense forest of the Gran Chaco, but the 
south, the South American Mesopotamia^ is low fertile land often 
flooded by the great converging rivers. Yerha mate, the dried 
and powdered leaves of a tree like the holly, is gathered in immense 
quantities by the Indians in the forests, and exported to all parts 
of South America, where an infusion of this Paraguay tea is 
the favourite drink. Every man, woman, and child in Paraguay 
smokes cigars, and tobacco is cultivated to supply them. 

407. Towns. — The capital Asuncion (20), on the Paraguay, 
close to the confluence of the Pilcomayo, has steamer trade 
to Buenos Ay res, more than 800 miles distant, and the one 
short railway runs south-east to Villa Rica. Although the 
trains are rather irregular in running, they have always an 
open truck attached on which the poor may travel free. 

Brazil. 

498. Extent. — The United States of BRAZIL, long the 
one monarchy in the New World, is the largest country in South 
America. It lies almost entirely within the tropics, and touche.^ 
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every other country in the continent except Chile. It is as large 
as the whole Australian continent, or twenty-six times the size 
of the United Kingdom. 

499. The Brazil Plateau. — The great grassy high plain of 
the east of the continent, at a general level of from 1000 to 
3000 feet above the sea, forms a natural division of the country. 
It is ridged with innumerable mountain and valley systems. The 
most important mountains form the Sea Range which runs for 
1500 miles from 10** S. to 30° S. Wild cattle and horses roam 
in great herds over the central plains, and sheep are pastured 
on the extreme southern slopes bordering Uruguay. Diamonds 
and gold have been collected for a century and a half in the 
east, and coal-mines are now being opened in the south, but 
buried treasures in the shape of ore still await practical discovery. 
Along the east coast, between the Sea Range and the sea, all 
the useful tropical plants are cultivated in plantations tended by 
negroes. Coffee is particularly widespread, the vast fields of 
shrubs overshadowed by palm trees to keep off the intense 
sunlight yield several harvests of berries in the year, and supply 
fully one-half of the coffee of the world. 

600. The Selvaa. — The second great division is the low 
plain of the Amazon, a silent sea of trees and brilliant flowers 
woven together with twining climbing plants, such as the vanilla, 
and alive with exquisite little humming birds, bright- coloured 
parrots, and long- tailed climbing monkeys swinging from tho 
branches. The insects also are brilliant in colour, and some 
shine with a phosphorescent light so brightly that the ladies of 
Brazil often wear live fireflies in their hair instead of jewellery. 
These dark hot forests are cleft by broad tracts of warm muddy 
water pouring swiftly along to join the Amazon, and so reach 
the sea (see Fig. 22). The manatee or sea-cow, the mail-clad 
alligator, turtles of extraordinary variety, and fish of every 
kind swarm in them. Here and there the round leaves of the 
Victoria regia, 6 feet in diameter, and the great white blossom 
of this queen of water-lilies, form floating islets on which light- 
footed birds catch their insect prey. Now and then a steamer 
clanks noisily along; any ])assenger who dares to appear on 
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deck is half hidden in a cloud of mosquitoes. Now and then 
a dark-skinned, almost naked, Indian glides up the narrower 
waterways in his light bark canoe to collect the juice of the 
indiarubber tree, which here supplies the finest rubber known. 
But the vast region of the selvas, in which the whole British 
Islands might be contained ten times over, has hardly a civilised 
town, and its enormous resources of timber, wild fruits, and 
dye-woods (one of which originally gave its name of Brazil 
to the country) are little used as yet. The northern boundary 
of this region, and of the Empire, is the line of the Sierra 
Acaray (north of which lie the colonies of Guiana), the Sierra 
Parime, and the continuation of the crest of the Guiana high 
plain marking off Venezuela. 

601. People. — The original people comprise several hundred 
different tribes of Indians, speaking different languages, and 
differing completely in their habits. Portuguese settlers arrived 
in 1503, bringing negro slaves to work for them, and Jesuit 
priests who set to work to convert and civilise the natives. 
They were very successful in this, and introduced as a " common 
language " one of the Indian tongues, which has spread so widely 
that the natives of different tribes can now speak freely to each 
other and to the whites. The usual mixture of races has taken 
place, but several hundred thousand Germans, speaking their 
own language, form farming colonies in the temperate southern 
provinces. In 1808 the King of Portugal, driven from Europe 
by the French, took refuge in his great colony, and on returning 
home left his son as regent, but the young man declared himself 
Emperor of Brazil in 1822. In 1889 a bloodless revolution 
occurred, the Emperor was banished, and a republic declared. 
The Government is modelled on that of the United States of 
America (§ 389). There is a central Congress, and a local parlia- 
ment for each of the twenty states. A long period of firm 
and wise government resulted in making Brazil the most settled 
and successful country of the continent until the last revolution. 
Slavery continued long, but was finally abolished on 13th May 
1888, when a million negro slaves were set free. 

Maize is a common grain crop ; wheat, though grown a little. 
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is imported from the United States for the food of the better 
classes, but the manioc flour (known in Europe as tapioca), 
obtained by grating down large tubers, the juice of which is 
poisonous, and must be carefully separated, forms the staple food 
of the people. 

602. Provinces of the North and West. — The vast 
north-western province Amazonas, including most of the selvas, 
and the adjoining south-western provinces of Motto Grosso, 
form together one-third of the area of the Empire, but contain 
only one-hundredth of the population. In the south of Matto 
Grosso the river Paraguay overflows at the commencement of the 
wet season, forming a lake — the Xarayes Lagoon — as large 
as the whole of Ireland, which dries up again when the rains 
cease. 

603. Towns of the North-Eaat. — Para (or Belem), on 
the southern mouth of the Amazon, is a hot, unhealthy port, 
where the indiarubber and other products of the forests are 
transhipped from river steamers to ocean-going vessels. Mab- 
ANHAO, on a little island off the north coast, opposite the province 
of the same name, gets an enormous rainfall from the north-east 
trades. South of Cape St. Roque, PERNAMBUCO (190, often 
called Recife, i.e. reef, on account of the long reef which protects 
the harbour) is composed of three connected towns, the oldest in 
Brazil, and is kept busy by the great sugar plantations of 
Pemamhuco province, through which a short railway runs. The 
early Portuguese liked long names, and they called the seaport 
from which a telegraph cable now extends to Lisbon, Cidade 
de Sao Salvador da Bahia de todos as Santos (i.e. the City 
of the Holy Saviour, on the Bay of All Saints), but it is now 
known simply as BAHIA (100). This fine but fever-haunted 
town, rising steeply from a safe rocky bay, is provided with 
hydraulic lifts to help passengers up the steep streets. It has 
a university, and contains the cathedral of the Archbishop of 
Brazil. A railway 300 miles long, to the north-west, through 
the wooded province of Bahia, reaches the great river, Sao 
Francisco. 

604. Towns of the South-Bast. — The capital Jfilio lit 
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Saneiro (800, i.e. January River^ as it was discovered on a 
New Year's Day), south of Cape Frio, is an irregular and rather 
ugly town. But it has a fine situation on the west side of a 
deej) oval bay 30 miles long, and shut in on all sides except 
the entrance by fantastic granite hills. This is usually said 
to be the very finest harbour in the world. Opposite the town 
the more distant peaks of the Organ Mountains tower up 
like a gigantic cathedral organ. Railways radiate inland and 
along the coast. One, crossing the Sea Range north-westward, 
traverses the mining province of Minas Geraes, passing OuRO 
Preto, where gold-mines are worked; and a branch from it 
due north reaches Savara, within 100 miles of Diamantina. 
This, as its name suggests, is the centre of the diamond-mines, 
where the rough stones are laboriously washed out of the clay 
by negroes, under the close watch of Brazilian overseers. Until 
slavery was abolished, the negroes were encouraged by getting 
their freedom if they found a diamond of unusual size. A 
line passes south-west parallel to the coast, through continuous 
coffee groves, to Sao Paulo, 200 miles distant, on the tropic 
of Capricorn, and branches inland through the rich plantations 
of Sao Pavlo province, carrying their harvest to the port of 
Santos. Pelotas, at the entrance of a lagoon running north- 
ward along the coast from the Uruguay frontier, and Porto 
Alegre, at the head of it, are termini of railways from the 
farming province of Rio Grande do StU, where the Germans are 
most numerous and prosperous. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

NORTHERN COUNTRIES OF SOUTH AMERICA 

GXHANA. 

606. Climate and People of Q-uiana. — The three colonies 
that remain on the mainland lie close together on the northern 
slope of the Guiana Plateau, between the north-east boundary 
of Brazil, which has never been exactly fixed, and the mouth 
of the Orinoco. The hot and pestilential coast strip, deluged 
with tropical rains, is a luxuriantly fertile region, and the 
uplands to the south, traversed by large rivers with magnificent 
waterfalls, are covered by a tangled mass of primeval forests into 
which white men rarely venture. The muddy streams are favourite 
haunts of the electric eel, which kills its prey by a sudden electric 
shock. The savage Caribs, who live here, once occupied the 
West Indies as well, and gave their name to the Caribbean 
Sea. They also gave rise, from their man-eating habits, which 
they still retain, to the word " cannibal." 

Rocks, sculptured with hieroglyph writing that has never 
been deciphered, show that a civilised native race must once 
have inhabited Guiana. 

606. FRENCH GUIANA, separated from Brazil on the 
east by the Oyapok River, and from Dutch Guiana on the west 
by the broad Maroni, has seen many fruitless attempts to 
colonise it. Tens of thousands of unhappy Frenchmen have 
been sent out from time to time, but only a few hundreds have 
survived a year of the climate. Cagenne (10), the capital, is a 
convict station for the worst criminals, and in France to be sent 
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to Cayenne is considered as fatal as to be sentenced- to death ; 
but villages have also been built in healthier places on the banks 
of the Maroni. The hot red pepper exported from the capital 
has made the name Cayenne familiar everywhere. 

607. DUTCH GUIANA, stretching from the Maroni to 
the Corentyn Eiver, is rather larger than the French colony. 
It is often known as Surinam, the name of its central river, 
at the mouth of which stands Parantariij0, the chief town, built 
<tt wood, and traversed by canals like the cities of Holland. The 
sugar plantations are attended to by negroes under Dutch 
overseers. 

608. BRITISH GUIANA extends westward from the 
Corentyn to Venezuela, and is the largest of the three Guianas, 
although rather smaller than the United Kingdom. It contains 
three provinces named from the three chief rivers. The great 
Essequibo Eiver runs through the centre of the colony, and the 
Kaietur Fall, on a tributary far inland, is one of the grandest 
in the world, the whole river, 370 feet broad, plunging over a 
cliff more than 800 feet high. Farther south, at the mouth of 
the Demerara, the capital, ffie0rgetflfjjn (40), is the healthiest 
town of north-eastern South America, and contains an energetic 
British population. A railway rims to New Amsterdam, at the 
mouth of the Berbice, and all the hot coast strip it traverses is 
diligently cultivated by coolies from India, who form nearly half 
the population of the colony, and negroes. A chessboard pattern 
is given to the plantations of sugar-cane, coffee, and cotton by 
innumerable little irrigating canals. Sugar is the great product 
of the place, sugar mills and rum distilleries are the chief 
features .of each village or settlement. Near the meeting-place 
of Brazil, British Guiana, and Venezuela stands a group of 
strange pillar-like mountains, the greatest of which, Roraima, 
rises from a steeply sloping base in straight precipices of, pink 
rock 2000 feet high, and is almost always veiled by sheets of 
water leaping down over the cliffs on every side, and flowing 
away to the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Essequibo. Great 
deposits of gold occur in the north-west in territory which has 
always been claimed by Venezuela. 

Y 
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Venezuela. 

609. Area and Surface. — ^VENEZUELA, occupying the 
north of South America, is four times as large as the United 
Kingdom, and is bounded on the west by Colombia, on the south 
by Brazil, and on the east by British Guiana. The Orinoco flows 
in a nearly circular curve round the Sierra Parime, and traverses 
the undulating llanos, where herds of cattle are pastured. The 
Ueuios are great steppes nearly covered with water in the rainy 
season, richly grass-grown immediately after, and parched deserts 
during the dry weather. Fifty years ago they were almost treeless, 
but now clumps of palms and other trees dot the landscape every- 
where ; and when the plains are flooded, the native Indians retire 
to houses built in the branches. The llanos are bounded on 
the south by the wooded heights of the Guiana Plateau, traversed 
by numerous streams, but almost uninhabited, and on the north 
by the north-east extension of the Andes, which raise their snowy 
crests close to the sea, and give a very short course to the north- 
flowing streams. Almost all the important towns are on the 
north slope of the latter range, in a cool climate, with railways 
down to their hot seaport on the Caribbean Sea. The early 
Spanish explorers found a native village built on piles in Lake 
Maracaybo, and called it Venezuela, the Spanish for "Little 
Venice." The name, given half in joke, spread to the whole 
country. 

610. Q-ovemment. — Politically, the republic contains eight 
states, with separate parliaments for local affairs, and eight thinly 
peopled territories. Civil wars and revolutions are chronic, yet 
much attention is given to agriculture in the short intervals 
when a settled government j)revails. Oojffee, sugar, and caxsao 
are the chief plants cultivated in the plantations; there are 
some copper-mines, and a large gold-field, recently opened on the 
Orinoco, has attracted numbers of -foreign miners. The untouched 
mineral wealth of the country would make it one of the most 
prosperous in the world if it only had a peaceful and law-abiding 
people. 
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611. Towns of Venezuela. — Caracag (70), the capital, 
a fine progressive town supplied more abundantly with tramways, 
gas, water, telephones, and newspapers than any of its size in 
Britain, occupies a mountain valley 3000 feet above the sea, with 
a lofty range rising behind it. The railway winds like a serpent 
down to the flourishing harbour La Guayra. The best cacao 
trees in the world are grown in the neighbourhood, and immense 
quantities of the cocoa are sent to Europe for making chocolate. 
Valencia, in a similar position farther west, with a railway to 
its harbour, Puerto Cabello, lies amongst the best coffee planta- 
tions of the state. Maracaybo, on the gulf it is called after, 
is the chief western harbour. Where the Orinoco traverses a 
narrow pass 250 miles from its mouth, the town of Angostura 
{i,e. The Pass) was founded within reach of sea-going vessels, 
but the name was changed to Ciudad Bolivar in honour of the 
liberator. Here sarsaparilla and other valuable drugs, obtained 
from the forests, are shipped ; and it is said that when the river 
overflows, alligators swim up the streets and have been known 
to pick children out of the windows. 

Trinidad. 

612. TRINIDAD, a British island colony, and little Tobago, 
north-east of it, although usually classed with the West Indies, 
lie on the American continental shelf. Two long promontories 
of the square-shaped island of Trinidad run westward, enclosing 
the Gulf of Paria, which is sheltered to the north by the peninsula 
of Paria in Venezuela, the narrow entrance being called the 
Dragon^s MoiUh, The southern promontory is separated from the 
mainland by a similar strait to which the name of Serpents 
Movih is given. The island is hot and fertile, rich in all 
tropical products, especially cocoa from plantations of cacao trees. 
It is famous for a great deposit of half -melted asphalt, the Pitch 
Lake, which furnishes an important export on the shore at La 
Brea. The capital, Port of Spain (40), close to the Dragon's 
Mouth, has a good harbour, and contains a fine botanic garden 
with specimens of tropical vegetation from far and near. 
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CHAPTER XXV 



THE CONTINENT OF AFRICA 



613. Position and Form. — Africa is of all the continents 
the most shut out from the rest of the world ; its coast is so 
uniform and free from inland seas, its size is so great, its climate 
round most of the coast is so bad, and most of its people are 
so savage, that the name Dark Continent describes it well. 
It lies south of Europe and west of Asia, the meridian of 20** 
E. divides it into two almost equal parts, and crosses the continent 
at its greatest length from north to south, nearly 5000 miles. 
The parallel of 10** N. crosses it at its greatest breadth of 
4500 miles from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. The shape 
resembles South America, but the north-western outcurve is 
larger and more prominent, and the north-eastern is broken by 
the Red Sea. North of the equator the high lands of Africa 
extend from east to west, but south of it rather from north to 
south. More of the surface lies in the torrid zone in Africa than 
in any other continent. 

The form of Africa differs altogether from that of the other 
continents, and although it is least known of any, explorers have 
made it quite certain that there is no great backbone of 
mountains. The large rivers, as a rule, have curiously curved 
courses, and are broken by numerous cataracts. 

614. "West Coast. — From the steep cliffs of Cape Spartel 
opposite Gibraltar in 36° N., where Africa comes close to Europe, 
the coast runs south-westward for 1500 miles, at first under 
the Atlas Mountains, and then along the low parchad ^iibxA 
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border of the Sahara desert to Cape Blanco (i.e. White Cape), 
Off the middle of this line the Canary Islands (§ 154), more 
than 100 miles from the shore, spring up from deep water 
outside the continental shelf. Five hundred miles farther south, 
beyond the mouth of the Senegal River, Cape Verde (i.e. Green 
Cape) juts out, and is the most westerly point in Africa, reaching 
17 J** W. At this point the direction of the coast turns to the 
south-east for 1000 miles to Cape Palmas, and thence runs, 
nearly along the parallel of 5** N., due east for 1200 miles, 
almost reaching long. 10** E. Here it turns at right angles, 
and thereafter runs on the whole southward. The Q-iilf of 
Guinea, with flat marshy shores overgrown with the densest 
tropical vegetation, occupies this right angle. It is divided by 
the delta of the Niger into the small Bight of Benin to the west, 
and the larger Bight of Biafra to the south. In the latter the 
volcanic island Fernando Po springs up from the continental 
shelf, but is not a true continental island. Cape Lopez, close to 
the mouth of the Ogow6, is the extremity of a gentle outcurve 
half-way between the Niger and the place where the Congo 
enters in 6° S. Punto Albino is the promontory of another out- 
curve in 16° S. South of it comes the little Tiger Peninsula, 
and in 17° S. the mouth of the Kunene river. Southward for 
1000 miles the coast is almost without harbours and is lined by 
desert mountains rising one behind another in dreary terraces. 
The Orange Kiver flows into the sea at 28^** S. Five hundred 
miles farther on, the finger-like Cape of Good Hope points south- 
ward, and at long. 20° E. the farthest south point (35° S.) is 
reached in Cape Agulhas (i.e. Needle Cape^ so called because the 
Portuguese found the declination of the compass needle to alter 
rapidly). Nearly 500 miles of coast faces the south, but the 
continental shelf which runs far out to sea, forming the stormy 
Agulhas Bank, has a triangular outline. 

616. The Bast Coast is very like the west, although the 
mountain chain is closer and steeper. It possesses a good 
natural harbour in Delagoa Bay in 26° S. : on the northern 
margin of this bay the Limpopo river enters the sea. In lat. 
20° S. the smaller river Pungwe opens, and a hundred miles 
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farther north the great delta of the Zambesi begins, and the 
Mozambique outcurve swells eastward, terminating at 10° S. in 
Cape Delgado, just south of the Rovuma River. The island of 
Madagascar, more than 1000 miles long, is separated from this 
part of the coast by the deep Mozambique Channel, which is 
250 miles wide in its narrowest part, and contains several groups 
of islets. From Cape Delgado a shallow incurve sweeps north- 
ward to the equator, and in the middle of it the little islands of 
Zanzibar and Peinba lie close to shore on the narrow continen- 
tal shelf. The Rufiji River opens in 8° S., and the Tana in 2^ S. 
Between them lies the fine inlet of Mombasa. From the equator 
the coast runs north-east for 1000 miles to Cape Guardafui in 
long. 51° E. This is the most easterly point of Africa and the 
end of the Somali Peninsula, which points toward the island of 
Socotra, 150 miles to the north-east Running nearly due 
west along the Gulf of Aden, and then north-west for 1500 miles 
along the Red Sea as a line of coral-girdled riverless cliffs, the 
east coast ends at the head of the Gulf of Suez, in 30° N. The 
Suez Canal, dug through the flat sandy desert, converts Africa 
into a vast island. 

616. North Coast. — The Mediterranean coast commences 
in the low delta of the Nile, which stretches westward for 200 
miles. It then runs north-westward as a low sandy shore, 
broken by a long square-cut recess between rocky promontories, 
which form the Gulf of Sidra on the east and of Cabes on the 
west (anciently known as the Greater and Lesser Syrtes), Cape 
Blanc, 1000 miles west of the Nile, is the most northerly point 
of Africa, reaching 37^° N., and from it the coast runs west by 
south to the Strait of Gibraltar, below the Atlas Mountains. 

617. The Great Plateau. — A wide high plain (the Great 
Plateau) averaging 4000 feet above the sea, fills all the south of 
Africa. It rises in terraced heights from the east and the west 
coasts, and sinks in the north to a lower plain (1200 feet high 
on the average) along a line drawn from the Bight of Biafra to 
the middle of the Red Sea coast. The highest part of the 
Great Plateau is on the east side and toward the north. The 
mountainous country of Abyssinia in 10° N. contains the 
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broadest part of the eastern bounding chain, which narrows 
toward the south, and shoots up in the snow-covered peak of 
Kenia, just south of the equator. Mt. Kenia reaches a height 
of 18,000 feet, but Kilimanjaro, 200 miles farther south, and 
Ruwenzori, 500 miles to the west, are higher. The high 
plain on the whole dips westward, and is divided into two parts 
— a large northern and a smaller southern plateau — hy the 
basins of the Zambesi and Limpopo, which flow to the east. 

618. The Zambesi. — This river, rising near the middle 
of the continent, in about 12° S. and 25** E., flow^s south- 
ward under the names of the Liba and Liambai. In IS** S. 
it receives the Chobe from the west, flows on over foam- 
ing rapids for many miles, imtil at the Victoria Falls, 
where it is more than a mile wide, it plunges down a crack 
in the hard rocks that bar its passage. This crack, which 
receives the whole breadth of the river, is 400 feet deep and 
only 120 feet across; the vast volume of water driven into it 
raises columns of spray like steam, 300 feet high, and the natives 
call the frightful chasm "the Thundering Smoke" The only 
escape for the river is by a long zigzag gorge cut deep in the 
rock, not more than 90 feet wide, and through this the torrent 
rushes with an awful roar. Then sweeping northward and once 
more southward on its way to the east, the river passes through 
the eastern barrier mountains by the Lupata gorge, and, after 
receiving the Shire from Lake Nyasa, commences to give off 
branches, which cross its delta, to the Indian Ocean. The great 
Kwama mouth, five miles wide, is very shallow, and the narrow 
Chinde mouth is best adapted for navigation. 

519. Southern Division of the Great Plateau. — 
From the Limpopo River, which crosses the tropic of Capri- 
corn, first northward and then southward as it flows to the east, 
the Drakenberg Mountains sweep round in a wide curve close 
to the east coast, to which they sink in abrupt wooded terraces. 
They slope more gently to the west and sink into lower ranges 
and lofty terraces called the Great Karoo on the south. The 
Orange River (named not from the fruit nor from the colour 
of its water, but after a Dutch prince) and its northern tributary 
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the Vaal, flow westward to the Atlantic. A large, nearly level 
region of internal drainage extending between the Orange and the 
Zambesi is called the Kalahari Desert, and toward the north 
it contains the salt Lake Ngami, which receives several rivers, 
but has no outlet. 

620. The Great Lakes.— The great Kift Valley, 2000 
miles long, furrows the eastern part of the northern division of 
the Great Plateau from south to north, and contains a series of 
great fresh-water lakes only second to those of America (§ 358). 
Lake Nyasa, running north and south and 300 miles long, is 
crossed near its upper end by the parallel of lO** S. It drains 
the Kift Valley to the south, overflowing by the Shir6 to the 
Zambesi. Lake Tan^ansrika has a similar outline, but is 400 
miles in length, and on a higher level. It stretches northward 
along the meridian of 30° E., from a point 150 miles north-west 
of Lake Nyasa. This lake overflows periodically into the Congo by 
the Lukuga, which cuts across the western rim of the long hollow. 
The northern end of the Kift Valley is occupied by Lake Albert- 
Ed'ward, and the valley of the Semliki Kiver, which leads 
under the shadow of the Kuwenzori mountains to Lake Albert. 
This comparatively shallow lake receives and immediately dis- 
charges the outflow of Lake Victoria ( Victoria Nyanza)^ which 
sweeps out across the Northern Plateau as the Nile. The 
Victoria Nyanza, discovered by Speke, and fully explored by 
Stanley, is a vast circular basin, scarcely smaller than Lake 
Superior. Its surface is 3900 feet above the sea, and it is 
crossed by the equator. 

621. The Congo depression on the western side of the 
Great Plateau, and traversed by the equator, was probably once 
an inland sea three times the size of the Caspian. But a narrow 
outlet was formed in the west, so the sea was drained, and a 
great river left flowing across its bed, which is now thickly 
covered with dense forests in some parts. The Lokinga Moun- 
tains, ridging the high plain in a westward curve from Lake 
Nyasa, surround the south shore of the shallow and variable 
Lake Bangweolo in 12° S., near which Livingstone died. The 
Congo passes through the lake, and, as the Luapula and then 
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the Lualaba, flows north for about 1000 miles to the equator, 
where a line of cataracts called Stanley Falls, after the explorer 
of the river, breaks its bed. Here the river turns north-west- 
ward in a long arc, then swerving south-westward, the swift 
stream, more than a mile wide, crosses the equator, and again 
widens into the expanse of Stanley Pool, a deep lake larger 
than Loch Lomond. Emerging thence, it descends from the 
Great Plateau by a series of roaring rapids and cataracts, the 
Livingstone Falls, between steep and lofty walls of rock for 
nearly 100 miles. Then it sweeps across the low coast plain 
and enters the Atlantic with a width of 7 miles and a depth of 
1000 feet, carrying a larger volume of water than any other 
river except the Amazon. The great river Kasai and many 
others from the south, the Sangha, the "Welle-Mobangi, and 
the Aruwimi from the north, and others from the east, pour 
down the sloping sides of the forest-covered Congo depression 
and converge to the main stream. 

622. Northern Plateau: The Nile. — The plain to the 
north (the Northern Plateau) sinks in terraces from the Great 
Plateau (§ 517). Along the coast of the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean it forms wide tracts of low plain : in one or two 
places small depressions below sea-level occur. It is ridged along 
the Red Sea by a spur of the Great Plateau, and another long 
mountainous belt stretches north-west as the Tibesti Range. 
Between these the "White Nile flows northward from the 
equatorial lakes. It receives the Bahr-el-Q-hazal and other 
tributaries from the west at about 10** N. Five hundred miles 
farther north the Blue Nile, (or turbid Nile), 900 miles long, 
enters from the Abyssinian Mountains on the right. The con- 
joined stream flows over a series of rapids (the Sixth Cataract, 
counting from the sea), and after the influx of the Atbara, the 
last tributary, which also comes from the Abyssinian heights, 
the Fifth Cataract occurs. Here the Nile leaves the well- watered 
fertile land of the Sudan, and flows in a winding course through 
a flat valley, walled by low cliffs, and broken by three more 
cataracts (the Fourth, Third, and Second) at nearly equal dis- 
tances of 150 miles. The First Cataract is encountered a little 
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beyond the tropic of Cancer, and then the great river rolls freely 
to the sea for 800 miles across the sand deserts to the wide 
delta (§ 516), the triangular form of which (Greek A) originated 
the name. The Nile measures more than 4000 miles from its 
remotest source to the sea. In the autumn of each year the 
monsoon rains of the Abyssinian Mountains, swelling the Blue 
Nile and Atbara, produce a gradual rise of the lower Nile, which 
overflows in September and covers the flat land on both sides of 
the river. When the flood subsides it leaves a deposit of fertile 
mud, and thus a ribbon of cultivable land is formed between 
two dreary deserts. 

623. Lake Chad, a very shallow sheet of water, varying in 
area from 4000 to 10,000 square miles according to the rainfall, 
occupies a hollow in the centre of the Sudan or southern part of 
the Northern Plateau in lat. 14** N. It receives several rivers 
from the Jebel Mara hills on the east, and in rainy seasons it 
finds an outlet north-eastward along the valley of another Bahr- 
el-Ghazal. This leads for 300 miles to a lower depression where 
evaporation is rapid and the stream dries up, leaving a deposit 
of salt. 

524. Niger Basin. — The comparatively low ridge of 
elevated land along the north coast of the Gulf of Guinea has a 
great rainfall, and numerous streams pouring down the northern 
slope unite to form the Niger, which flows at first north-east- 
ward, but when it crosses the meridian of Greenwich, in lat. 17** 
N., turns abruptly south-eastward. It receives the long navig- 
able Binue River on the left, which flows from the northern 
base of the Great Plateau. Then the Niger turns due south, 
splitting into a maze of narrow channels on a great delta (§514) 
within 1000 miles of its source, but after a course of nearly 
2500 miles. 

626. The Sahara. — The great desert of the Sahara occupies 
the Northern Plateau, north of the fertile Sudan, almost to the 
shore of the Mediterranean. It is dotted with occasional oases, 
but as a rule forms a sea of scorching sand, with monotonous 
ranges of lofty dunes, or dreary hills and valleys of parched 
sand-worn rock. Long ago it must have been a well-watered 
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land, for ancient river-channels (called by the Arabs wddies) still 
score the arid sides of the Tibesti Ban^e of mountains which 
crosses the desert from Jebel Mara north-westward to the slopes 
of the Atlas. The Atlas Chain rises steeply to snow-covered 
summits more than 12,000 feet high and runs north-eastward 
from Cape Nun, opposite the Canary Islands, for 1400 miles in 
a series of parallel ranges to Cape Bon. These ranges support 
the plateau of Shotts {i.e, small lakes without outlet), and are 
closely connected with the opposite mountain system of Spain ; 
the two were indeed joined in bygone ages. 

526. Climate. — Over the greater part of the Northern 
Plateau there is veiy little rain ; and as it is also the hottest 
region in the world, the land is desert ; but along the slope 
toward the Great Plateau more rain falls, and on the east and 
west bordering mountains there are very heavy monsoon rains 
in summer. The Great Plateau is, on the whole, well watered, 
the shores of the Gulf of Guinea and the equatorial part of the 
Basin of the Congo having a tremendous rainfall. Much of it 
is therefore covered with tangled tropical forests, but the central 
and southern parts of the plateau, with a moderate rainfall, bear 
clumps of separated trees, forming open forests like those of 
temperate countries. The Kalahari Desert in the south-west is 
almost completely protected from rain, as the higher eastern 
edge drains all the moisture from the prevailing south-easterly 
winds. Cactus plants and large juicy water-melons grow in 
the hot sand, storing up any moisture in the form of dew or 
occasional showers that may come their way. Along the 
Mediterranean, the borders of the Sahara, and the extreme south, 
the coast lands are dry and healthful. But on the east and the 
west the low coast strip surrounds the terraces, which rise to the 
mild and agreeable high plains, with a poisonous belt, where 
strangers always suffer from fever. 

627. The animals peculiar to Africa have been mentioned 
in § 65. The tsetse fly ranges over the tropical parts of it, and 
although quite a small insect and harmless to man, its bite is 
fatal to domestic animals, such as oxen, and travellers in this 
region are compelled to have all their goods carried by men. It 
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is said of the continent that it is the abode of the most man-like 
apes (the gorilla and the chimpanzee) and the most ape-like men. 

628. People. — The total population is guessed to be about 
130,000,000, but it is very difficult to make a fair estimate. 
In the north the people are of the White type, some are Semitic 
emigrants from Asia {e.g. the Arabs and Moors), but most are 
Hamitic people, true natives, who are very dark in complexion, 
but have not the woolly hair nor thick lips of negroes. Both 
these races are mainly Mohammedan in religion. The natives 
of all the rest of the continent are of the Black type. In 
the Sudan, the border country between the Northern and the 
Great Plateaux, the true Negroes have their home; they 
are rapidly being converted to Mohammedanism, but were 
originally fetishists and very often cannibals, some tribes being 
particularly famous for the abominable cruelties they practise. 
Most of the Great Plateau is peopled by the numerous tribes of 
the brown Bantu race, many of whom are tall and handsome, 
willing to become civilised, and very brave soldiers. They are 
originally nature- worshippers and fetishists, but Christianity has 
made much more progress amongst the Bantu races than amongst 
the true negroes. In the extreme south-west there is a degraded 
yellow-complexioned race, the Hottentots, and many singular 
dwarf tribes occur here and there over the continent. 

620. Exploration. — Within the last two centuries colonies 
of Europeans have been formed all round the coast of Africa, and 
the continent has been almost completely divided up amongst the 
French, British, German, Portuguese, and Belgian governments. 
The Arabs were the first to make the interior of the continent 
known to the European world. They explored most of the 
northern regions, and settled along the whole east coast before 
the end of the fifteenth century. For 300 years after that 
time Europeans visited Africa for slaves, but added almost 
nothing to a knowledge of the continent. Now all civilised 
nations prohibit this horrible traffic, and British men-of-war are 
always cruising in the Bed Sea and along the east coast to 
capture the dhows or native vessels in which the Arabs still 
attempt to carry the unfortunate creatures across to Arabia for 
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sale (see Fig. 27). In the heart of the continent the slave 
trade still continues, but is being repressed. The most valuablie 
merchandise in Africa is ivory, and the Arab traders must catch 
slaves to carry it to the coast, for if they had to pay their canifirs 
for a journey that occupies months, and sometimes years, thane 
would be no profit left. Since the peaceful agricultural tribes 
are liable to be attacked at any moment, it is quite impossihle 
that these people can advance in civilisation. During the last 
fifty years the French from their northern colonies, and the 
British, Portuguese, and Germans from their possessions on the 
east, south, and west, have explored most of the continent^ 
missionaries taking a great part in this work. Livin^rstone, 
the best and greatest of African explorers, was the first to cross 
the continent from east to west, riding on an ox over the Great 
Plateau. In his long journeys of discovery he was all alone in 
lands where even oxen could not live, amongst the Bantu tribes, 
of whom he made lasting friends. Stanley, sent out in 1870, as 
correspondent of an American newspaper, to find Livingstone, 
who had not been heard of for years, has also become a great 
traveller. To him the Congo owes the discovery of its course 
and Euwenzori its recognition as the old " Mountains of the 
Moon." But it is impossible to mention the hundreds of brave 
explorers who have been at work, and who are still struggling 
with dangerous climate, difficult forests and swamps, and hostile 
natives, to find out the configuration and resources of the conti- 
nent. Within the last few years many great trading companies 
have been established, under the protection of European govern- 
ments, to explore the interior of the continent, and put its 
natural riches to good use. They try to promote trade, pro- 
hibit the sale of gunpowder and strong drink to the natives, 
and oppose the slave-trading Arabs. Thus the map of Africa is 
now divided into the " spheres of influence " of civilised nations. 
Although there are no roads in Africa outside the colonies, 
the whole land, through forests and over plains, is covered with 
a network of winding footpaths, beaten hard by the passing of 
thousands o£ naked feet 
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CHAPTER XXVI 



COCMTRIKS t 



NORTHEEN AFRICA 



The Barbary States. 

—The fertile and well-watered nortli slope 
of tlie Atlas range and the coast to the east were colonised in 
early times by the Phcenicians, who called their state Carthage, 
and after a tremendous struggle were conquered by the Romans. 
The Romans were driven out by the Arabs in the sixth century. 
The native Hamitic people are called Berbers, and their land 
Barbary or Mauritania. Barbary was afterwards divided into 
Marocco, "the land of the extreme west," as the natives call it, 
and Algeria which were independent, Tunis and Tripoli which 
passed into the power of the Turks; but throughout all the 
changes the native Berbers have remained the chief part of the 
population. 
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531. . MAROCCO occupies the south-western and higher 
part of the Atlas range, with a stretch of the Sahara beyond it, 
and is separated from Algeria about the meridian of Greenwich. 
It is about twice the size of the United Kingdom. 

It is a Mohammedan state, and education of an inferior ](iid 
is therefore common. The Emperor, who is elected for life1)y 
the members of the ruling class, calls himself the Prince of true 
Believers, and has absolute power. Many of the outlying tribes 
follow their own chiefs, and are practically free from imperial con- 
trol Every year the Emperor makes a state journey between FEZ 
(100) and Marocco, both of which are capitals. Both these towns 
are on the seaward slope of the snow-crowned Atlas Mountains. 
They look magnificent from a distance : the rows of flashing 
white houses set in green gardens, with the slender minarets 
and swelling domes of mosques rising against the blue sky, but 
inside they are ruinous and filthy. Many Jews live in them, a 
special quarter of each city being walled off so as to separate 
them from the Mohammedans or "true believers." At Fez 
leather work of all kinds is carried on, and the red cloth caps, 
which have taken its name, are sent by millions to all Moham- 
medan countries. Camel caravans keep up trafiic with the small 
coast towns which have poor harbours. Tangier, in the 
extreme north-west, where the foreign consuls live, is the most 
important, and has become a winter health-resort for Europeans. 
Ceuta, on a little peninsula, is held by the Spaniards as a for- 
tress. Caravans winding over the steep passes of the Atlas range, 
past great beds of untouched ores, descend on the Sahara, and 
journey southward to the large date-growing oasis of Tafllit, 
which is full of villages. They go farther south, for 1000 miles 
past dried-up lakes, where they load their camels with salt, to 
Timbuktu, a great market town of the Sudan, near the Niger. 
Here the salt was exchanged for gold-dust, ivory, ostrich feathers, 
and negro slaves, until the French captured Timbuktu. 

532. ALG-ERIA has become by far the most advanced 
part of Barbary. For 300 years the town of Algiers was a nest 
of pirates, and the Arab or Turkish despot called the Dey kept 
hundreds of Christian slaves from every country in Europe who 
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had been captured by his daring and savage sailors. At last 
this became so serious a danger to commerce in the Mediterranean 
that the French fleet bombarded the town in 1830, captured 
the Dey and annexed his land. The French dominions were 
exfc|hded by steady fighting with the natives, until now they 
coriSr an area three times that of the United Kingdom, and 
merge into a vast " sphere of influence " in the western Sahara. 

533. Surface and Climate. — Algeria occupies three dis- 
tinct regions : first, the fertile and thickly peopled north slope of 
the mountains called the Tell; second, the high plain on the 
summit, diversified by strings of shallow salt lakes called Shotts, 
and chiefly used as pasture land ; and third, the low plain of the 
Sahara, farther south, where date-palms and fruit-trees flourish 
here and there. Many artificial oases have been made by boring 
Artesian wells. Wheat and vines are being grown more and 
more every year in the Tell, and the high plain of the Shotts is 
covered with waving fields of esparto grass or alfa^ which is 
pulled up, dried, packed in bales, and exported for paper-making. 
Locusts are a serious plague. The climate in spring is most 
delightful, and as the Government is firm and just, the chief 
towns are favourite winter resorts for invalids from Europe. 

634. Government and Towns. — Algeria is divided into 
three departments^ which are part of the French republic, and 
send members to the parliament in Paris, and three territories 
thinly peopled by natives, and still under military rule. In 
addition there is the eastern protectorate of Tunis, all the affairs 
of which are managed by a French resident, although it is 
nominally independent under a Turkish Bey. Oran, the western 
depar^iment opposite Spain, has many Spanish colonists. Its 
chief town and port is Oran, at the end of a rocky bay which 
forms such perfect shelter to ships that the old Komans called 
it Portus divinus or the divine harbour. A railway, from Oran 
through a valley parallel to the shore, enters the department 
of Algiers opposite France, and after 220 miles reaches the 
capital ^IgiersJ (80). This name in Arabic means the islands, 
from several islets off the coast, which the old pirates joined by 
means of a breakwater, and so formed the sheltered haxbwxx. 

z 
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The modern French town runs along the shore for a mile, with 
rows of tall houses and broad tree -planted streets, gradually 
growing narrower as the town ascends the hill in the rear. 
The whole plan is a triangle, the upper part being the old 
Algerine quarter, crowned at the very apex by the Kashehy or old 
fortress of the Deys. The railway runs on into Constantine 
department opposite Italy (and containing many Italians), and 
reaches Constantine, about 250 miles from Algiers; it was 
named after the Roman Emperor in the fourth century. It is 
an inland town built on a rocky table, which is separated by 
straight -walled gorges of great depth from the surrounding 
country. As the line runs eastward to Tunis, 220 miles away, a 
branch turns north to the seaport of Bona, which, with its old 
name of Hippo, was in ancient times the town of the great 
Bishop Augustine. TUNIS (150) was for centuries one of the 
most learned of Mohammedan towns, and it stands close to the 
ancient Carthage, some ruins of which still remain, although 
most of the modern town is built out of the stones of the 
famous Phoenician city. Bizerta is a modern seaport. 

636. TRIPOLI, a province of the Turkish Empire, governed 
by a pasha, borders the long recess of the Syrtes from Turns 
eastward to Egypt. It thus lies opposite Italy and Greece. 
The long coast-line is always beaten by a heavy surf, and the 
shallow and dangerous harbour of Tripoli (30), due south of 
Malta, is the only seaport with any foreign trade. It is a 
crescent-shaped walled town, with white mosques and minarets; 
a broad strip of land where palms grow runs round it outside 
the walls, and here the freed negro slaves live. The high plain 
of Barka, east of the Gulf of Sidra, was once thickly peopled 
by colonists from ancient Greece, and the ruins and tombs of 
the great city of Cyrene still remain near the modern village of 
Grennah. There are no real rivers in Tripoli, but the wadies 
are flooded in the short rainy season. The desert province of 
Fezzan reaches to the northern slope of the Tibesti range, and 
contains the important trade town of Murzuk. Over the great 
sandy plains of the interior the oases, with their wells and 
villages, rise like islands and produce great crops of dates. 
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Flocks of timid and graceful gazelles bound over the desert, and 
caravans of patient camels, sometimes as many as 3000 travel- 
ling in a long row, are led southward 1500 miles from Tripoli 
to the countries surrounding Lake Chad in the Sudan. The sand 
befeiispen the oases is so heated by the blazing sun, that when 
a European traveller was passing he had to make sandals for his 
favourite dog to save its paws from being scorched. Eggs 
may sometimes be cooked by simply burying them in the hot 
sand. Terrible sand storms or simooms (i.e. poison blasts) 
often sweep over the desert, whirling along cloudy pillars of hot 
dry sand, which darken the air like the thickest London fog. 

Egypt. 

536. History. — EGYPT extends from Tripoli to the Red 
Sea, and also includes the peninsula of Sinai on the Asiatic side. 
Almost the entire population is, however, crowded into the narrow 
fertile valley of the Nile, and on the great flat fan-shaped delta. 
It is the most ancient country in the world, and its people were 
the first to be civilised. More than 5000 years ago they in- 
vented writing by means of hieroglyphs or symbolic pictures, 
and from them our alphabet gradually grew. Hundreds of 
buildings yet remain of which the walls are painted with the 
history of this wonderful nation. The natives of the country, 
the fellakin, as they are now called, have always been oppressed 
by foreign rulers, yet they remain the same race of Hamitic 
people. Their features are still exactly like those carved on the 
great tombs and temples that their forefathers were compelled 
to build for the Pharaohs. The Greeks, and after them the 
Romans, took possession of Egypt, and there they learned many 
of the arts of civilised life that have since spread over Europe, 
and have helped to make Europeans the masters of the world. 
A great Arab invasion in the sixth century introduced Moham- 
medanism, and most of the people have remained Mohammedans 
ever since, although a sect of early Christians — the Coptic 
Church — still continues. After the learned Arabs came the 
fierce uncultivated Turks, whose bad government caused con- 
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tinual revolts. In 1 798 Napoleon the Great invaded and subdued 
the country, but Nelson destroyed his fleet in Aboukir Bay in 
the following year, and the British restored the Turks to power. 
After many wars the Khedive or King of Egypt freed himself from 
the Sultan of Turkey, on condition of paying a yearly tribute. 
The country then became a hereditary despotism, claiming rule 
over the whole Nile valley as far as the equator. The French 
acquired the chief share in the conmierce of Egypt, and opened 
the Suez Canal in 1869. British troops suppressed a rebellion 
and occupied Egypt in 1882, and the British Grovernment has 
continued to control Egyptian affairs, through officials who assist 
the Khedive. The fellahin, or peasants, are taxed so heavily 
that they live in abject poverty, but under British influence the 
system of forced labour has been abolished. Formerly every 
fellah was compelled to give a certain number of days each year 
to work on the Government canals and river embankments. 

Rebellions in the Sudan portion of the Nile basin led the 
Egyptian Government in 1 884 to desert their garrisons and Euro- 
pean governors in the distant provinces, and to draw the boundary 
of their country at the Second Cataract. 

637. Climate and Products. — In all parts of Egypt timber 
is scarce, and some of the boats on the Nile are decked with 
clay mixed with chopped straw, like the sun-dried bricks which 
the Israelites had to make when in bondage. The lovely lotus 
flowers which used to float thickly on the Nile in the time of 
the Greeks have vanished, and the papyrus reeds which fur- 
nished the writing material that gave its name to paper are 
becoming scarce. The crocodile, one of the gods of Egypt, is no 
longer found in the muddy water, but the beautiful ibis (the 
sacred bird) is plentiful ; and storks and quails that spend the 
summer in northern Europe retire to the banks of the Nile for 
winter. The climate is very dry and hot. The blaze of constant 
sunlight on drifting sand and whitewashed walls, and the torment 
caused by a plague of flies, make the people subject to eye dis- 
eases, and in no other country are blind people so common. The 
chief crops raised for export are cotton, under the management 
of Greek merchants, sugrar, beans, lentils, wheat, and opium^ 
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638. Towns of the Delta. — Just east of the Bay of 
Aboukir the town of Kosetta stands at the mouth of the western 
or Bosetta branch of the Nile. A few years before Nelson's great 
sea-fight in that bay, a piece of carved stone was picked up here, 
which gave the key to the hieroglyphic inscriptions that had 
puzzled all the learned men of Europe for centuries, and from 
that time the history of Egypt could be read. Damietta, a 
port 90 miles farther east, gives its name to the eastern branch 
of the Nile, at the mouth of which it stands. ALEXANDKIA 
(230), on a narrow strip of low land facing the sea on the 
western margin of the delta, has a fine artificial harbour, and is 
the chief seaport of Egypt. It was named by Alexander the 
Great when he conquered Egypt, and was for a long time the 
most learned city in the world. The forts guarding the town were 
bombarded by the British fleet when restoring the power of the 
Khedive in 1882. Railways connect the numerous towns of the 
thickly peopled delta. The junction of Zagazig is near the fort 
Tel-el-Kebir, which was captured by the British army from the 
rebels in 1882 by a most skilful and courageous assault The 
chief line from Alexandria runs straight for 130 miles to Cairo, 
the capital of Egypt, and the largest city in all Africa. 

639. Towns and Ruins of the Nile. — Caito (370) 
stands on the right or eastern bank of the Nile, just where the 
great river begins to branch over the delta. It was founded 
by the Arab conquerors, and its name means The Victorious. 
BuLAK, a suburb on the river, has a great museum of Egyptian 
antiquities. The new part of the city is built like a French 
town with wide straight streets, but the ancient part is itself a 
museum of quaint houses. The streets or lanes are so narrow 
in some places that when an Arab chief rides through, perched 
high on his camel, the passengers must dodge between the legs 
of the animal to escape being crushed. Spirited donkeys of the 
fine Arabian breed trot about continually, carrying tourists of 
every nation, and driven from behind by shouting Egyptian 
donkey boys. Native women glide through the streets entirely 
covered in white mantles, except a narrow slit through which 
their black eyes peep, but beside them there are ladies in thft. 
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latest Paris fashions. Below Cairo the Nile is crossed by a great 
weir or barrage, by which its flow is regulated. In tte low-Nile 
season no water is allowed to pass through to the sea, the whole 
being diverted for irrigation. At Qisbh stand the pyrcunida, 
the hugest pieces of mason work ever put together, and nearly the 
highest. A railway passes the ruins of MemphlB, and on to 
AssiDT, 230 miles from the capital. Beyond this passengers must 




travel by the picturesque lateen-sailed Nile boats (or dakabeeah*)- 
The grand ruins of Thebes and of the ancient temples of Ka^ 
nak and Luxor stand about half-way between Assiut and the 
First Cataract. This cataract is caused by a great ridge run- 
ning across the river-bed, composed of a kind of granite called 
syenite, from the neighbouring town of Assdan (anciently Syene). 
Here there are enormous deserted quarries with blocks of stone 
cut out in the time of the Pharaohs, but never carried away. 
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At the Second Cataract, 200 miles to the south-west, stands 
Wady Halfa {i.e. Valley of Esparto Grass), the frontier town 
since the rebellion in the Egyptian Sudan. 

640. The Suez Canal, a wide deep ditch 87 miles in 
length, runs south from the modern harbour Port Said (built 
on about fifty islets at the east end of the delta). It passes 
IsMAiLiA, which stands on the shore of Lake Timseh, a brackish 
pond converted by the canal works into a large inland harbour, 
and terminates at Suez on the Red Sea in a desolate parched 
region, all the fresh water being brought by a special sweet- water 
canal from the Nile. At night the canal is lighted by electricity, 
and steamers pass through with a powerful electric light at the 
bow. Nearly 4000 steamers pass through every year, but a 
sailing vessel is scarcely ever seen in the canal. 

641. Desert Egypt. — All Egypt west of the Nile is in the 
Libyan Desert, where there are a few date-growing oases. But 
most of it is a region of vast sand dunes of great height, and 
wide level plains where the mirage or appearance of lakes or 
palm trees is seen more often and more vividly than anywhere 
else. No one has ever succeeded in crossing this desert. 

542. Eastern Sudan. — The Svdan, or Land of the Blacks, 
the broad strip of Africa where the pure negroes live, stretches 
from the Gulf of Guinea to the Red Sea. Although hot, it is 
fertile and well watered, requiring only good government to 
make it prosperous. The eastern part of it was formerly subject 
to Egypt, and is now ruled by a fanatical chief, the Khalifa. 
In Nubia, anciently Ethiopia, Khartum stands on the tongue 
of land where the White and the Blue Nile join. In times of 
peace this is the chief trade centre for caravans from the 
Mohammedan negro kingdoms of KORDOFAN and DAR- 
FOR, far to the west on the Jebel Mara hills, and from Suakin 
and other parts of the Red Sea on the east, as well as for steamer 
traffic — interrupted by the cataracts — to Egypt. In 1885 the 
heroic General Gordon, who had held Khartum for two years 
with a weak garrison against the rebels on behalf of the Egyptian 
Government, was overcome by treachery, and lost his life. Still 
farther south, in the equatorial province bordering Lakes Albert 
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and Victoria, another European officer, Emin Pasha, was cut off 
at the same time from communication with the coast. When 
news of his position reached Europe, Stanley made one of the 
most difficult journeys on record, up the Congo and through the 
dark forests, to reach and rescue him. 

Abyssinia and Eritrea. 

643. ABYSSINIA, or Ethiopia^ on the north-eastern 
corner of the Great Plateau, has an area rather greater than that 
of the United Kingdom. The cool flat high plains, with abund- 
ant pasturage, are separated into island-like masses by gorges 
like the American canons, through which torrents pour thousands 
of feet below on their way to the Nile. The climate is mild on 
account of its elevation, and the heavy monsoon i*ains from 
April to September make it very fertile. The name comes 
from an Arabic word Hahesh, meaning mixed, because of the 
mixed population. The largest number are of Semitic and 
Hamitic races, their religion is a debased form of Christianity, 
but there are many Jews and Mohammedan negroes from the 
south. They are all ignorant and superstitious. In some parts 
of the country fresh raw meat is thought such a delicacy that 
steaks are often cut out of a living cow. In 1889 Abyssinia, 
with the vassal states of Shoa and Kaffa, was nominally taken 
under Italian protection. 

644. Abyssinian Towns. — There are many small towns, 
of which Gondar, built on great rubbish heaps, the remains of 
a former city, is the chief. Magdala, a fortress on a lofty and 
almost inaccessible cliff, was captured by a British army in 
1867 sent out to rescue some European prisoners held by the 
Abyssinian monarch, the Negus or king of kings, as he is called. 

644a. Eritrea. — The trifling exports of Abyssinia pass 
through Massawa, on a small island in the Red Sea. It is the 
chief town of the Italian colony ERITREA, and is insuffer- 
ably hot. All the drinking water must be distilled from the 
sea, or brought in pipes laid on the bridge across the narrow 
strait from the mainland. 




CHAPTER XXVII 

COUNTKIES OF CENTRAL AFKIGA 

545. Britiab East AMoa.— The strip of coast from the 
mouth of the Jub Kiver, on the equator, to nearly 5° S., and the 
land stretching from it north-westward to Ahyssinia, Lake Victoria, 
Lake Albert-Edward, and the eastern Sudan (§ 542), form a 
British protectorate. The area is about teo times that of the 
United Kingdom. The Impgrial British East Africa Company 
was formed to explore and utilise this land, and from its initials 
came the name IBEA; but the territory is now directly ad- 
ministered by the British government. The chief town and port 
is on the deep, many-branched harbour of Mombasa, to which a 
telegraph cable has been laid. Trading stations are established 
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amongst the native tribes at Machakos, Kikuya, and other points 
in the interior, through which a railway, 650 miles long, is now 
being built from Mombasa to Lake Victoria. The protectorate 
includes the old Bantu kingdom of Uganda on the northern 
coast of the Victoria Nyanza, in which agriculture is the main 
occupation of the people, the banana being the chief cultivated 
plant. IJnyora, which is also included, possesses rich pastures 
on the high plains east of Lake Albert. 

546. German East Africa extends along the coast from 
the British sphere (of which it is about one-third the size), south 
to the Kovuma River and westward to Lake Victoria, and the 
centre of the Rift Valley, to Lake Tanganyika and Lake Nyasa. 
It includes Mt. Kilimanjaro, a snow-clad volcanic peak, 19,700 
feet high. On the coast there are the important harbours of 
Pangani, Bagamoyo, and Dar es Salaam, which are all starting- 
points for Arab trading caravans of native carriers to the interior. 
Ujui, on Lake Tanganyika, 600 miles west of Bagamoyo, is 
famous as the meeting-place of Stanley and Livingstone. Li the 
north of this sphere of influence dwell the Masai tribe, one of 
the bravest and most warlike on the continent of Africa, always 
engaged in raids, and a terror to their weaker neighbours. The 
Germans are rapidly introducing order amongst the tribes. 

647. ZANZIBAR.— The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
now under British protection, are ruled by an Arab Sultan. He 
formerly held sway over the neighbouring coast district of the 
mainland, but sold his rights there to the British and German 
companies. Both islands are covered with plantations of the 
fragtant clove. Zattjibat (30), on the west coast of Zanzibar 
island, is the chief trading centre of East Africa, and is in 
telegraphic connection with Europe and Cape Colony. Its 
harbour is crowded with shipping, and its streets with traders 
and carriers arrived from the mainland with ivory, india-rubber, 
and oil-seeds, or preparing to cross to the German or British ports 
with cloth, wire, and beads, the current money of these regions. 

548. Portugruese East Africa. — From the Rovuma to 
Delagoa Bay the Portuguese keep the possessions their first bold 
adventurers acquired about 400 years ago. The colony, which 
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is divided by the Zambesi into two provinces, Mozambique 
and Lorenzo Marquez, is very unhealthy. Mozambique, on a 
little island at the apex of the Mozambique outcurve, is the 
capital of the northern province, but Quilimane, built on a 
dreary shore of mud near the mouth of the Zambesi, is more 
important for trade. The Zambesi is open to the steamers of all 
nations. Lorenzo Marquez, on Delagoa Bay, has a railway to 
the Transvaal, and the good harbour of Beira on the Pungwe 
communicates by river-steamer and railway with British South 
Africa. 

640. British Central Africa separates Mozambique from 
the Portuguese colony of Angola on the west coast. It is a 
protectorate under a Commissioner who has at his disposal two 
gunboats on Lake Nyasa and a force of Sikh police from India 
to repress the slave trade. Steamers run up the Zambesi for 
100 miles, and then up its northern tributary, the Shire, for 150 
miles as far as Murchison Falls. A road 60 miles long was 
made by the missionaries round the falls and on to the mission 
station of Blantyre (named after the native town of Living- 
stone). The tsetse fly makes it impossible to use cattle or 
horses, and everything must be carried by men. Small steamers 
have been carried in sections past the falls, and now they keep 
up communication with Livingstonia and other mission and . 
trading stations on Lake Nyasa. The African Lakes Com- 
pany, now incorporated with the British South Africa Company 
(§ 571), have laid out successful plantations of coflFee, sugar, and 
cinchona. The Stevenson Koad, another effort of missionary 
enterprise, crosses the high land between Lake Nyasa and Lake 
Tanganyika, so that from the Zambesi most of the Great Kift 
Valley is thrown open to trade. 

States of the West Coast. 

550. "Western Sudan. — A group of despotic negro king- 
doms clusters round Lake Chad in the very centre of the Sudan. 
There are many large towns and innumerable prosperous vil- 
lages, peopled by pure negroes, who have been converted to 
Mohammedanism by the Arabs. Bomu, Kanem, and Wadai^ 
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including Bctgrinni, are the most important. They are well 
cultivated in many parts, and export ivory and ostrich feathers. 
Sokoto, which extends to the river Niger, and Bomu are 
within the British sphere of influence, while Bagirmi and Kanem 
are in the French sphere. The old dangerous caravan tracks 
from the central Sudan, across the Sahara to Tripoli, are being 
less used, while the shorter roads through the European "spheres" 
are becoming more frequented, and the warlike Sultans of these 
old kingdoms are becoming great traders. 

661. Niger Territories. — The Royal Niger Company has 
practically complete control of the British sphere accessible from 
the Niger and Binu6, north of the Niger Coast Protectorate 
(§ 557). The capital is Asaba, and an active trading station 
has been founded at Lokoja, where the two great rivers unite. 
Steamers sail up the Niger to Kabba, more than 600 miles from 
the coast, and close to the place where Mungo Park, one of the 
first African explorers, was drowned when descending the river, 
which he had discovered and was tracing seaward. Here the 
way is blocked by rapids, but above them it is again navigable. 

652. Senegral and French Sudan. — The colony of SENE- 
GAL stretches far inland beyond the negro town of Segu, on the 
Upper Niger, to the great trading centre of Timbuktu. From 
Dakar, a port close to Cape Verde, a railway runs 150 miles 
northward through cultivated plantations and forest lands to 
<St. ILouid, the capital, on an island at the mouth of the Senegal 
Kiver. The French " sphere of influence " extends north to 
Algeria (§ 532), and east to Lake Chad, beyond which it 
stretches south to the Congo. 

663. GAMBIA, bordering a river of the same name, on 
which stands JSatjjUWt, is a little British colony surrounded by 
French territory. The unhealthy British Crown Colony of 
SIERRA LEONE is grimly called " the White Man's Grave." 
Its capital, Jlttttoiutl, was built, as the name indicates, to 
shelter slaves set free by the British cruisers. South-west of it 
the Grain Coast is named from the " Grains of Paradise," a 
kind of pepper which is largely exported. 

664. The republic of LIBERIA {i,e. Land of the Free) was 
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founded on the Grain Coast by a society in America for slaves 
liberated after the Civil War. Its seaport and capital, Jffiotttobia, 
is named after President Monroe of the United States, who also 
gave his name to the Monroe Doctrine (§ 429). The north 
shore of the Gulf of Guinea is known successively as the Ivory 
Coast, where elephants no longer exist ; the Gold Coast, 
where gold-dust is found in the river-beds; and the Slave 
Coast, round the Bight of Benin. 

566. GOLD COAST is a British Crown Colony on the 
Gulf of Guinea, and the gold obtained there during last century 
gave its name to the English guinea, or twenty -one -shilling 
piece, which was made from it. Cape Coast Castle is an 
important fortified town, rising above the low swampy shore; 
but 3ccra, almost exactly on the meridian of Greenwich, is the 
capital. The Slave Coast contains the German settlement of 
TOGO-LAND, and the little British colony LAGOS, which 
extends eastward to the Niger Coast Protectorate. 

656. On the wooded slope behind Gold Coast the barbarous 
kingdom of ASHANTI has now become a British possession. 
Its capital, IS^tltnast, was destroyed by a British expedition in 
1874, but the cruel customs of the native kings made a final 
expedition necessary in 1896. DAHOMEY, on the slope 
behind the Slave Coast, with its chief town Sbottteg, was, 
like Ashanti, a constant scene of the most frightful cruelties 
inflicted by the despotic king. It is now a French colony, and 
separates the German Togo region from the British Niger 
territories. The people in both these unhappy countries are 
fetish worshippers of a very low kind, but they are brave in 
battle, and hold human life cheap. 

567. Niger Coast Protectorate. — The Old Calabar and 
other rivers of the Niger delta, which flow into the Bights of 
Biafra and Benin, are called the oil rivers on account of the 
immense number of oil-palm trees which line their banks, and 
the quantity of palm oil which is brought down in native canoes 
from the interior. The British protectorate including them was 
formerly called the Oil Eivers District, and is now known as 
the Niger Coast Protectorate. 
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557a. OAMEROONS and a great atretch of land north- 
east through Adamawa to Lake Chad are German, The lofty 
Cameroon Mountaina are valuable as almost the only healthy 
part of the weat coast The volcanic island of FEBNANDO 
PO belongs to Spain. South of Cameroons the French OONOO 
TEKaiTORY reaches south to the great river Congo. The 
dark forests of this region, especially about the Ogow6 ItiveT, 
are the home of the fiercest ape — the gorilla. 

558. Products of the Chiinea Coast. — All the lands 




round the Gulf of Guinea are alike in being hot, damp, and 
unhealthy. Palm-oil is the chief export. The oil-palm bears 
great clusters of a plum-like fruit which, when crushed, yields a 
thick, yellow, buttery oil, used for soap-making and other pur- 
poses. The merchants who were attracted by the abundance 
and cheapness of the oil, also trade for gold-dust, indiaruhber, 
ground-nuts, from which an oil is made, kola nuts, which supply 
a drink like cocoa, and the coal-black wood of the ebony tree. 
550. The CONGO FREE STATE was founded in 1884, 
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and is nearly ten times the size of the United Kingdom. Its 
coast-line only extends a few miles, but the territory spreads over 
the whole Congo Basin eastward to Lake Tanganyika and Lake 
Albert-Edward in the Rift Valley. This vast region is being 
gradually explored and put under the charge of European officers, 
who try to prevent slave-trading and the sale of strong drink 
and gunpowder to the natives. Bonta, the capital, on the right 
bank near the river-mouth, is a neat little town of small wooden 
houses, occupied by merchants of all nations, for the Congo is 
an international highway. A railway is being made past the 
Falls to Leopoldville, on Stanley Pool, called after Leopold 
II., King of the Belgians, who is also monarch of the Congo 
Free State. A fleet of steamers navigates the Upper Congo, 
keeping up communication with the stations of state officials, 
missionaries, and traders. The settlements are often changed on 
account of attacks by savage natives or Arab slave-traders. 

660. ANGOLA, a great Portuguese colony, extends south 
along the coast from the Congo for 800 miles, and reaches into 
the interior as far as the Kabompo and south-flowing part of the 
Zambesi. Its chief towns are the unhealthy little trading ports 
of St. Paul de Loando, Benguela, and Mossamedes, each in 
a province of the same name. They were once great slaving 
harbours, and now stations on the telegraph cable which extends 
along the coast from Europe to the Cape. From Loando a 
railway is being made inland toward Ambaca, through carelessly 
managed plantations of coff'ee, tobacco, cotton, and sugar. The 
Portuguese have the right of extending this line across British 
Central Africa to their territories on the east coast. 

661. In the centre of the long coast-line there is a small 
British settlement round "WALFISOH BAY. As this is a 
free port, and the only good harbour, most of the trade of the 
neighbouring German districts passes through it. Q-ERMAN 
SOUTH-'WEST AFRICA extends from Angola to the Orange 
River, running east in a narrow belt to the junction of the 
Chobe and Zambesi. It includes Damaraland and Great Na- 
maqualand, and stretches from a harbourless shore over barren 
terraced mountains to the Kalahari Desert in 20" E. 
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COUNTRIES OF SOUTHERN AFRICA 

662. History. — In the middle of the seventeenth century, 
when Holland was the chief trading nation of Europe, and had 
large possessions in India, a party of Dutch settlers made a 
station close to the Cape of Good Hope in order to supply ships 
passing to India with fresh provisions. After many changes, 
during which the Dutch-speaking population greatly increased, 
the little colony of the Cape of Good Hope was made over to 
the United Kingdom in 1814. British emigrants soon arrived 
to settle on the good farming and pasture land ; and many of 
the Dutch Boers (i.e. farmers)^ who disliked the new govern- 
ment, and did not care to emancipate their slaves, set out in 
their great ox -waggons and "trekked" northward over the 
mountain terraces, far across the high plain, where they forded 
the Orange River and set up an independent republic, the 
Orange Free State. Another band of Boers moved eastward 
round the coast through Kaffirland to Natal, where they fought 
for land against the powerful Zulu nation. But the British 
annexed the country, and so the Boers left their new homes, 
crossed the Drakenberg Range, and set up the Transvaal (i.e. 
beyond the Vaal) Repithlic, This, after twenty-five years of 
freedom, was annexed by the British in 1877, but a few years 
later the Boers recovered their independence subject to British 
control of their foreign policy. Meanwhile Natal had become 
a separate colony, and from time to time great annexations 
of native lands were made to the north-west, until now British 
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influence extends along the west coast to the mouth of the 
Orange River, and east of the German boundary line of 20** 
E., across the Zambesi to Lake Tanganyika. This includes most 
of the Kalahari desert under the rule of the Crown Colony of 
Bechuanaland^ and Matahililand and Mashonathnd, which are 
administered by the British South Africa Company, 

Cape Colony. 

663. OAPB COLONY is bounded by the Orange River 
on the north, but close to the Boer republics its border was 
stretched northward beyond the Vaal River, in order to include 
the greatest diamond fields in the world. It is nearly twice the 
size of the United Kingdom, and the climate on the high plains 
is always like the finest weather of southern England. The 
inhabitants are very mixed : in the far north-west there are ugly 
yellow -skinned Hottentots, and north of the Orange River 
degraded Bushmen. In the east the Kaffirs and Zulus, who 
belong to the Bantu race, are the finest people of the Black type. 
Unlike other uncivilised races, these natives are increasing in 
numbers and prosperity, as they make willing and capable 
servants to the white farmers. In the eastern part of the country 
the farmers are mainly English, but in the west they remain 
almost entirely Dutch. The prevailing religion is that of the 
Dutch reformed church, and in the parliament, which is elected 
by the people, speeches may be made in Dutch or in English. 
There is a garrison of British troops near Cape Town, a small 
volunteer army — the Cape Mounted Rifles, — and a strong force 
of mounted police. Every man is liable to serve in case of war. 

664. Surface.— The mountain ranges that buttress the ter- 
races of the high plain are called by separate names in different 
parts, and the sweeping mountain curve of the first terrace is 
cut into short ranges by rivers flowing across it. From west 
to east they are known as the Olifant Bergen {i.e. Elephant 
Mountains)^ the Bokkeveld (or Antelope Field), the Zwarte 
{Black) Bergen, and the Zuur {Sour) Bergen. The second and 
higher range forms the watershed between the coast streams and 
those of the Orange Basin, and is named from west to eaa^ ^3aa 

2 A 
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Ro^^erveld {Rye-field) Bergen, the Nieuwveld {New Field) 
Bergen, the "Winter Bergen, the Sneeuw {Snow) Bergen, 
the Storm Bergen. Then uniting with the southern ridges, it 
forms the great Draken Bergen {Dragon Mountains) that run 
northward, facing the east coast. 

The rainfall is greatest on the south and east, where the 
south-east trade wind strikes the mountain slopes ; but on the 
high plain to the west, and on the wide level terraces between 
the successive ranges, there is so little rain that maize and 
wheat, the chief grain crops, can only be grown near weUs. 
The rivers of this region, like those of Australia, are mere dry 
stony channels most of the year. 

5Q5. Animals and Plants. — Sheep of the fine-woolled 
Merino breed flourish greatly, and their wool is, next to 
diamonds, the most important article of export. Angora goats 
are also kept for their hair. In the settled regions there are good 
roads, fine bridges span the rivers, and three separate railway 
systems have been laid down by Grovernment, crossing the colony 
from south to north. But huge lumbering waggons, drawn by 
from four to ten, and sometimes as many as twenty pairs of 
oxen, are alone used to cross the broad level high plains, where 
there are neither roads, railways, nor enclosures of any kind. 
The traders live for months at a time in their waggons, as they 
visit the scattered kraals or villages of the friendly native tribes 
on the outskirts of the colony. Vast herds of antelopes bound 
over these dry treeless plains, and the striped zebra and quagga 
are sometimes seen, but elephants, giraffes, and lions have been 
driven beyond the borders. The wild ostrich has also become 
scarce, but since feathers are always wanted, ostrich farms have 
been established, and now there are more than 250,000 tame 
ostriches carefully tended and fed, the beautiful curling tail- 
feathers being cut twice a year when they reach a certain size. 
To try to prevent this industry spreading to other countries a 
duty of £100 is charged by Government on every live ostrich, 
and £5 on every fresh ostrich egg, sent abroad. "Wine- 
making is gradually becoming more and more important, as no 
other place in the world produces vines so luxuriantly. 
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666. Towns on the "Western Rail-way. — Cape STdiXin 
(80), the oldest settlement and the capital, faces the north, below 
a fine semicircular sweep of hills on Table Bay, where an 
artificial harbour has been made. To the v^t a mountain, 
grandly shaped like a lion's head, fronts the sea, and to the 
south-east the famous Table Mountain raises its flat bare 
summit above a belt of trees. When the cold south-east wind 
blows, mist rolls across the summit and droops over the slopes 
like a table-cloth. Oape Town is becoming more English than 
Dutch in appearance. The houses have all fine gardens, and 
the country round is famous for the beauty of its wild flowers, 
which include hundreds of different kinds of heaths and geran- 
iums. The astronomical observatory at Cape Town is the most 
important in the southern hemisphere. A railway runs south 
for 15 miles through a rich vine-clad valley, in which the lovely 
village of Wynberg (i.e. Wine Mountain) is a favourite country 
resort, to Simon's Town, on an indentation of False Bay, where 
there is a British naval harbour. About 30 miles east of Cape 
Town stands Stellenbosch, an old Dutch town. The Western 
Railway^ which is the longest line in the colony, runs north-east 
from the capital up the steep slope of the Zwarte Bergen, and 
across the dry level plain of the Great Karroo. This is an ex- 
panse of dreary ash-gray bushes, but is overspread with a short- 
lived carpet of green after a chance shower. Most of the bushes 
are prickly, and one of them is named the " Wait-a-bit," because 
of the way its sharp claw-like thorns hold back a traveller 
trying to push his way through on foot. Beyond the Great 
Karroo the railway crosses the watershed over the Winter 
Bergen, and after a junction with the Midland line at De Aar 
reaches the Orange River near Hopetown, and- crosses it 
to Kimberley. Thence it runs on far into Bechuanaland 
(§ 571). For more than 700 miles the Orange River flows 
through deep gorges far below the level of an almost uninhabited 
country, and there are no more towns on its banks. 

667. The Diamond Fields. — Kimberley, in Griqualand 
West, 650 miles from Cape Town, has grown rapidly, and 
become one of the finest towns in Africa, with broad streets^ 
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brilliantly lighted by electricity at night, and supplied with 
water by pipes from the Vaal River, 20 miles to the north. 
When diamonds were first discovered it sprang into life as a 
towTi of tents, and the most remarkable mine in the world opens 
close to the busy well-built streets. Originally there was a 
small hill, but this was gradually dug down in order to get at 
the blue clay in which the diamonds are found like currants in 
a cake. Now there is a large open quarry of great depth, with 
pits sunk beneath the floor of it, and tunnels bored into the clay 
on every side. One great company works the whole, employing 
thousands of natives to shovel the clay into big iron buckets, 
which are then hauled up rope-railways to the top of the bank, 
and the contents carefully searched for diamonds. The diamonds 
are so small and easily hidden that the only plan to prevent 
robbery is to keep the diggers close prisoners during the few 
months they agree to work. When the diggers get out at last 
they are carefully searched to see if they have not concealed 
any rough diamonds in their hair or mouth, or even in their 
ears or under their eyelids. People who buy stolen diamonds 
are severely punished, and in the convict prisons there are always 
a number of men with I. D. B., for "Illicit Diamond Buyer," 
stamped on their clothes. Beaconsfield, near Kimberley, is a 
town of growing importance. Griqua Town, far to the west, 
was the first settlement of the Griquas or half-breeds descended 
from Boers and Hottentots, who gave their name to the district. 

Oopper-mines are worked at Ookiep in the north-west of 
the colony, and a steep railway, 90 miles long, worked by mules 
instead of locomotives, carries the ore to the little Atlantic 
harbour of Port Nolloth, where it is shipped to England. 

668. Towns of the Midland Railway. — East of Cape 
Town the most important farming centres on the well-watered 
seaward mountain terraces are Riversdale and Oudtshoorn, 
the latter on the small Olifant {i.e. Elephant) River, which flows 
from the Zwarteberg Range. Port Elizabeth, a thoroughly 
English town on Algoa Bay, is the chief harbour of the colony 
for foreign trade, and is very lively in the wool-shipping season. 
It is the terminus of the Midland Railway, one line of which 
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runs north-east for 200 miles to Graaf Reynet, in a fertile 
valley where several streams from the Sneeuw Bergen unite to 
form the southward-flowing Sunday River. From the beauty 
of this little town and its green fields and trees, shut in by the 
barren high plain stretching to east and west, it is called " the 
gem of the desert" Grahamstown, farther east, has a particu- 
larly healthy and delightful climate. The surrounding grass 
land of the Zuurberg Range is not well suited for sheep, so the 
chief live-stock kept in the neighbourhood are ostriches, which 
are hatched from the egg in artificial incubators. A short line 
runs from Grahattistown to the little harbour Port Alfred, 
another to Port Elizabeth, and a third strikes inland to the Kim- 
berley line with a branch to Colesberg in the north, which has 
been extended across the Orange River into the Free State. 

669. Towns of the Eastern Railway. — Still farther east, 
the harbour of East London, on the Indian Ocean, is one of 
the most exposed and dangerous in the world. It serves, how- 
ever, as the port of King William's Town (usually called King 
for shortness), which lies 30 miles inland, and is the chief centre 
for trading with the Kaffirs, who occupy the fine grazing lands 
to the north-east. The Eastern Railway runs north-westward 
from King, and surmounts the watershed by a pass in the Storm- 
berg Range more than 5000 ft. above sea-level. It then descends 
slightly through the coal-fields of Molteno, where a poor 
quality of coal is abundant and can be reached by tunnels bored 
into the hillside. At Aliwal North, on the Orange River, 
about 250 miles from East London, this railway crosses to the 
Orange Free State, and joins the line from Port Elizabeth. 
These two railways carry a large share of the wool and grain 
exported from the republic, and of the manufactured goods that 
are imported by the Boers. 

670. BASUTOLAND, on the high plain west of the 
Drakenberg Range, is a British Crown Colony, containing the 
best wheat-growing land in Africa. It is cultivated mainly by 
the native Basutos, whom the missionaries have been successful 
in civilising amd teaching habits of industry. 

671. BEOHUANALAND is a Crown Colony north of tho 
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Orange River, peopled by a race akin to the Basutos, and like 
them greatly improved by missionaries, who established them- 
selves long ago at Kuruman in the south. The Kimberley 
Railway reaches Mapeking, a distance of 230 miles, and is being 
extended northward. 

671a. THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY 
has control over the Bechtcana Protectorate including part of 
Khama's country, and has carried a telegraph line across it. 
Khama's capital, Palachwe, takes the place of Shoshong, 70 
miles farther south, which was deserted by order of the chief. 
The Company also rules over British Zamb'esia, including the 
lofty and healthy plateau of Matabililand and Mashonaland, where 
gold is abundant. Salisbury, in 18° S., is named after the 
statesman who secured the recent extension of British influence 
in Africa. Bulawayo, Lobengula's old capital on the post-road 
from Mafeking to Salisbury, is an important settlement. The 
nearest route to the sea from this rich region is down the valley 
of the Pungwe (§ 548). The ruins of Zimbabwe show that in 
very ancient times a civilised race worked the gold mines, and 
some travellers identify it with the Scriptural Ophir. Through 
the Company's territory the healthiest part of the Great Plateau 
may be reached from the south without crossing the fever-haunted 
tropical coast-belt. 

Natal. 

672. NATAL (i.e. Birthday) received its name from being 
discovered on Christmas Day 1497 by Vasco da Gama. It covers 
the picturesque and thickly-wooded mountain buttresses which 
radiate out toward the sea from the great Drakenberg Range. 
It has a responsible government like that of Cape Colony. Al- 
though only about one-tenth as large as Cape Colony, it is more 
densely peopled, chiefly by Kaffirs who flocked in from the south 
and Zulus from the north. These Bantu tribes have their own 
huts and plots of land, where they keep cattle and sheep, and 
grow enough " mealies " (maize) to live in great comfort ; so they 
do not care to work for wages. Along the sea-coast there are 
large plantations of sugar-cane, and tea-trees have been tried. 
Coolies from India work these crops, and, after serving the term 
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of years they engage for, they usually settle down as shop- 
keepers in the towns, 

673. Towns of Natal. — Port Natai; stands at the narrow 
opening of a wide shallow bay, and is the deep-sea harbour of 
Durban (20), the largest town in the colony, and the most 
active in trade. The gardens of Durban are beautiful, and 
broad-leaved banana trees and tall tufted bamboos give green- 
ness and shade to the wide sunny streets. The little town of 
Verulam, on the coast, 20 miles north by rail, and Isipingo, 
about the same distance to the south, are the chief centres of 
sugar-growing. The main line of railway, 300 miles long, strikes 
inland to the north-west, through grand scenery of gorge and 
glen, climbing the mountain slopes close up to the lofty Draken- 
berg Range, beyond which it has been extended into the 
Orange Free State. The chief town on the railway is the 
capital, pittetmaritjburg (familiarly known as P.M.B.), which 
was named after the two first Boer emigrants from Cape Colony. 
It stands on a fertile plain entirely surrounded by hills about 
60 miles from Durban. Several tributaries of the Tugela River, 
which forms the northern boundary from Zululand, are crossed 
by the line, and their valleys contain valuable deposits of coal. 
The best mines have led to the growth of a little village, which 
took the name of Newcastle, and lies on the railway which 
runs on to Laing's Nek, and through the South African Republic 
for 170 miles to Johannesburg. A little farther north, at the 
point where Natal and the two Dutch republics meet, Majuba 
Hill was the scene of a great victory of the Boers over the 
British troops in 1881, which led to the liberation of the South 
African Republic. The railway brings down a large quantity of 
gold and some wool from the Boer republics for shipment to 
Europe. 

674. Zululand, north of Natal, has been annexed as a 
British protectorate. For generations the Zulus were ruled by 
military kings, who kept the whole nation ready for war; and every 
man in the immense standing army was a tried hero. Though 
armed only with assegais (hand-spears) and narrow shields, they 
were so thoroughly drilled that they not only conquered all the 
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other Bantu nations near them, and kept the Boers at a dis- 
tance, but have even defeated British troops in a fair battle. 
Since the capture and death of their last king, Cetewayo, how- 
ever, the nation, as a whole, has taken to the keeping of cattle 
and to agriculture, and so has ceased to be a terror to its 
neighbours. The kraals or villages are usually large groups of 
beehive-shaped huts surrounding an enclosure, where the cattle, 
which form their chief wealth, are kept at night. 

The Boer Republics. 

676. The ORANGE FREE STATE is about twice as 
large as Natal, and is all contained between the Orange River 
on the south and its northern tributary the Vaal on the high 
plain sloping westward from the Drakenberg Range. Although 
fine diamonds are found near the south-western frontier, sheep 
are the chief wealth of the country, and although railways and 
roads are extending, the old ox-waggon is still much used for 
conveying goods. The republic was recognised by the British 
Government only on condition that the natives should not be 
made slaves, but the Boers are said to treat the native races with 
considerable severitv. No native is allowed to vote for members 
of the Volksraad or National Assembly, nor can one live within 
a certain distance of the whites. ISIdtmfonttin, the capital, and 
almost the only town, has therefore a separate little suburb of 
poor huts occupied by the Kaffirs. Two branches of the Cape 
Colony railway meet and extend northward to the Transvaal. 

676. Surface and Products. — The South African Republic, 
or the TRANSVAAL, as it used to be called, is nearly as 
large as the United Kingdom, although it contains probably not 
more than half a million people. The Vaal River, Natal, and 
Zululand are the southern boundaries; on the east it extends 
across the Drakenberg watershed and adjoins the Portuguese 
possessions, and on the west and north the curving Limpopo, 
which flows to Delagoa Bay, marks it off from Bechuanaland. 
The east and centre of the country are high and mountainous, 
the rest of the land slopes toward the rivers in wide plains. 
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Gold has become by far the most important product of the 
Transvaal. Silver and coal are also mined ; but most of the 
Boers are farmers depending on the good soil and climate which 
enable wheat and tobacco to be largely grown. Coffee and 
cotton are raised on a small scale in the tropical northern valley. 
Sheep and oxen are the chief live-stock, but ostriches are 
often kept on the farms. The land round the Limpopo River 
and along nearly the whole eastern frontier is useless for stock- 
raising, because the tsetse fly lives there. This makes it almost 
impossible to drive an ox- waggon across the dangerous country 
for the short distance to Delagoa Bay, which is the nearest 
outlet to the sea. The Cape Government Railway is continued 
to Johannesburg and Pretoria. Railways also run from these 
towns southeastward to Natal, and eastward to the Portuguese 
harbour of Lorenzo Marquez, which is only 40 miles from the 
frontier. It is very difiicult for Outlanders or strangers to 
obtain political rights. This is felt to be a grievance by the 
numerous British subjects employed on the gold-fields. The 
government is, like that of the Free State, controlled so far as 
regards external politics by Great Britain. 

677. Towns of the Transvaal. — Pretoria, the capital, 
situated on a high hill-girdled plain at. the watershed between 
the Limpopo and the Vaal system, is named after the first presi- 
dent. PoTCHEFSTROOM, ou a tributary close to the Vaal River, 
is a small town ; its streets are planted with weeping willows, 
which were brought from St. Helena. Between these towns the 
gold-mines of Wit-watersrand caused Johannesburg to spring 
into existence and rapidly expand into the largest town. On 
the eastern slope of the Drakenberg Range equally rich gold- 
fields have similarly given rise to Barberton ; and at Silati, 
reached by a branch northward from the Delagoa Bay line, there 
are also great gold-mines. Hotels, theatres, and newspaper 
offices have risen up among these lonely African mountains, 
as they did in California and Victoria, and probably here also 
the riotous camps and the incessant clatter of quartz-stamping 
machinery will give place to quiet, well-ordered, and pros- 
perous towns in the course of a few years. English is the 
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chief language on the gold-fields, but Dutch prevails through- 
out the republic. The Boers, as a rule, prefer to live far apart 
on their own large farms, surrounded by their cattle, sheep, 
and black servants, and do not care to form villages. 

Madagascar. 

678. Surface. — MADAGASCAR is one of the largest 
islands in the world, being twice the size of the United Kingdom, 
and fully 1000 miles long between Cape Amber on the north and 
Cape St. Mary on the south. The east coast is nearly straight, 
as it is fringed with coral reefs which fill up many of the 
natural bays, but the west coast, facing the Mozambique Channel, 
is much indented. The island forms one great high plain which 
slopes in abrupt terraces to the east coast. Innumerable short 
rivers, well fed by the rains brought by the south-east trade 
wind, trench those slopes deeply with valleys. To the west the 
land dips gradually, and is traversed by several long rivers, the 
chief of which, the Ikopa, flows north-west for 500 miles. 

679. Climate and Animals. — The configuration is thus 
like Africa, and the resemblance holds good of the climate also. 
The coast strip all round is hot and fever-haunted, while the 
central high plains are cool and favourable to health. Both 
coast strip and mountain slopes are covered with dense forests 
full of strange tropical trees and flowers, and inhabited by 
animals of several kinds. Of these the lemurs are the most 
peculiar, and the quaint aye-aye^ which resembles a monkey, 
a rabbit, and a squirrel all in one, is often to be seen, its long 
forefinger, shrivelled almost to a bone, being used for picking 
the insects it feeds on out of narrow cracks in decayed trees. 

680. People and Government. — The chief people are the 
Hovas, who appear to belong to the Malay division of the 
Yellow type. They live on the high plain, and greatly look 
down on the darker races who inhabit the lower ground. The 
government is nominally exercised by a queen, but the island is 
a French protectorate under military control. The resistance of 
the Hova government to French demands made a war necessary 
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in 1895, when the Hova soldiers proved utter cowards. Chris- 
tianity has for many years been the state religion, education is 
compulsory, and the sale of strong drink is prohibited ; but the 
Hova Government was never strong enough to enforce these 
laws except in the central province. Forced labour is often 
exacted instead of taxes. Great advances have been made in 
the external forms at least of European civilisation. Cattle and 
sheep are largely raised by the Malagasy people, and rice is the 
chief grain crop cultivated, but sugar and cotton are grown in 
the hot belt, while coffee and tea plantations have been laid 
out on the higher ground. A great deal of food material is 
exported to Mauritius. As yet there are neither railways nor 
roads. 

681. Towns. — Tamatave, on a bay in the north-east, is the 
chief seaport ; it was once marshy and unhealthy, but the marshes 
have been drained and planted with health -giving eucalyptus 
trees, and Europeans can now safely live there, A footpath 
leads inland for 200 miles up the steep mountain slopes to the 
capital, and all goods are carried on the backs of half -naked 
porters, who belong to a special carrying tribe. It takes ten 
days to reach the capital, Sntananaribo, in this way, but there is 
a telegraph line for messages. The name Antananarivo means 
"here the thousand villages," and in fact the population of 
100,000 is spread through a number of adjacent villages beauti- 
fully placed on the slope of a steep hill, where the royal palace 
stands. The precipitous face of this hill was the national place 
of execution, and hundreds of the first Christians were hurled 
over the cliffs by the heathen monarchs of fifty years ago. The 
houses are all small, and a well-to-do family requires several 
of them ; they are all built facing the west, the direction in 
which the river Ikopa, which rises near the town, flows. Mojanga, 
the second seaport, stands at the mouth of this river on the north- 
west coast, and steamers can ascend it for about 60 miles. Diego 
SuAREZ in the north promises to become one of the best harbours 
in the world. 

The Comoro Islands, a group in the Mozambique Channel 
between Madagascar and Africa, also belong to France. 
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Distant Islands. 

582. Islajids in the Indian Ocean. — Five hundred miles 
east of Madagascar a little group of islands was discovered by a 
Portuguese sailor, Mascarenhas, on his way from the Gape to India, 
and they have since been known as the Mascarenes. MAURITIUS 
is the chief island of the group, and was first settled by the Dutch, 
who named it after their Prince Maurice. It was then seized 
by the French, who called it Isle of France^ and although it has 
been a British colony since 1815, French is still the common 
language. The larger neighbouring island, Reunion, remains a 
French possession- A stupid and clumsy bird, called the Dodo^ 
was very abundant when the first settlers came ; but the birds 
stood still to be killed, and the Dutchmen soon destroyed every 
one. As it lived nowhere else, the race of dodos has become 
extinct. Port iLoute (60), the capital of Mauritius, on the 
east coast, is the terminus of several railways which spread over 
the island. Sugar-planting is the only industry, and is carried 
on wherever the ground is suitable ; coolies from India supply- 
ing the labour. 

The Seychelles Arohipelago is a group of small but 
singularly beautiful islands situated 900 miles north of Mauritius, 
but placed under the same government. The Coco-de-Mer {i.e. 
Coco of the Sea) palm grows there and nowhere else. Its fruit 
is a great double coco-nut, and the name was given it by the 
Portuguese, who found the nuts stranded by the sea on the coast 
of India, but were never able to discover whence they cama 

683. Two little islands on the central ridge of the Atlantic 
Ocean were for a long time important calling stations for 
vessels going from England to India by South Africa. ASCEN- 
SION, a mountainous volcanic island in 8° S., is a station for 
supplying fresh food to British warships, and contains a naval 
hospital. The barren rocky surface has been cultivated with 
great care, and now grows grass for sheep, and crops of several 
kinds. ST. HELENA, about 700 miles to the south-east, is 
also a British colony, and lies 1200 miles from Cape Town. The 
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island ia famous as the place to which the great Napoleon, whose 
career of conquest changed the political geography of the world, 
was banished in 1815, after the battle of Waterloo; and here he 
died six years later, his body being removed to France subse- 
quently. The one port, Jamestown, ia the headquarters of an 
' American whale fishery. The population is decreasing, and the 
Suez Canal has practically ruined this singularly beautiful and 
healthy island. Still farther south is the lonely group of Tristan 
d'Aounha, where a few people of English descent live happily, 
although only visited by chance vessels once or twice in the year, 
and sometimes not seeing a stranger for years together. 
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* Bicept Tor Egypt, Algerin, sod BtLtJab colonies, the etatiatiu are nncei't^n. 

Including "spheres of infliifnce," the aroaa of Africa claimed by 
European powers were estimated as followd in 1895 : — 

Prance. United Kingaoiii. Germany. PottugsL Italy. 

Areaaq. m., 3,300,000 2,200.000 880,000 830,000 ."iao 000 

Population, 80,000.000 13,000,000 5,000,000 6,500,000 6,300,001 




CHAPTER XXIX 



THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS 



584. The greatest unknown region of the Earth's surface 
lies round the south pole awaiting discovery and exploration. 
Sir James C. Ross and other brave navigators, in their voyages 
of more than fifty yeara ago, discovered land at several points 
amongst the vast table-shaped icebergs that drift through 
the Southern Ocean. There ia no doubt of the fact that 
a continent probably larger than Australia exists within the 
antarctic circle, and the name Antarctica has been given to 
it. It is covered with an ice-cap supposed to be about 12,000 feet 
thick in the centre, the glaciers from which launch the great 
icebergs. All round this region, which is always sealed in ice, 
the sea grows shallower towards the south ; the material dredged 
up from the bottom is comjKised of worn fragments of rocks, and 
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these are of a kind that only occurs in continents and continental 
islands. Land has been sighted nearly due south of each of the 
continents of the southern hemisphere. The dreary fog-swept 
archipelago of the South Shetlands, 600 miles south of Cape 
Horn, lies not far from Q-raham's Land, which is crossed by 
the antarctic circle. Far south of Madagascar another glimpse 
was got of an ice-bound coast within the antarctic circle, known 
as Enderby Land. But it was south of New Zealand that 
Boss made his most remarkable discoveries. He pushed his 
sailing-ships on, following a rocky coastline, which he named 
Victoria Land, after the then youthful queen, to 78° S. lat. 
There, nearer the south pole than any human being had been 
before, he saw in the midst of the ice two huge mountains shooting 
up more than 10,000 feet above sea-level, and one of these was an 
active volcano. He named them Mount Erebus and Mount 
Terror, after the two ships of his expedition, and sailed away, 
bitterly regretting that he could find no safe harbour where his 
ships might stay until he could land and explore this wonderful 
region. No one has ever been so far south since. Within the 
last few years Scotch and Norwegian whalers have tried seal- 
hunting and whale- fishing in the Antarctic regions, and have 
landed both on the islands near Graham's Land and at Cape 
Adare, south of New Zealand. But there was no inducement for 
these steamers to try to force a way through the ice southward. 
586. Kerguelen Land, more fitly called the Me of Desola- 
tion^ although only in 50° S., and midway between Africa and 
Australia, has many of the characteristics of the antarctic regions. 
The coast is carved into deeper fjords and more fantastic head- 
lands than that of any other land in the world. Although its 
climate is now so wet and blustering that scarcely any plants 
grow, there are fossils in the rocks and thin layers of coal, which 
show that the temperature must have been much higher at 
one time. The strong-winged albatross, which can follow ships 
more than a thousand miles from land, and innumerable hosts 
of smaller sea-birds make their home on the cliffs. A party 
of British and German astronomers lived for some months on 
the island in 1874, in order to observe the transit of Venus, 
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from which the distance of the Earth from the sun could be 
calculated, as this remote spot on the Earth's surface was one of 
the few well suited for making the observation. Kerguelen 
Land was once much larger than it is now, and the whole of the 
submarine bank wkich stretches for 300 miles southward, where 
Macdonald and Heard Islands stand, was probably part of it 

The island was taken possession of by the French in 1892, 
but no atteaipt has been made to occupy it. 
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Aalboro, 79 

Aar, r., 102 

Aarlmiis, 79 

Aberdeen, 69 

Abo, 146 

Aboniey, 849 

Aborigines o/Aiistralia, 200 

Aboukir Bay, 841 

Abrazzi, prov., 128 

Abysmal Region, 26 

Abyssinia, 844, 865 

Acacias, 140, 199 

Acadia, old prov., 245 

Acapulco, 280 

Accra, 849 

Aconcagua, m., 293, 808 

Adam's Peak, 171 

Adelaide, 214 

Adelsberg, 119 

Aden, 140 

Adige, r., 119 

Adrianople, 188 

Adriatic Sea, 53, 115 

iEgean Sea, 53, 180 

Afghanistan, 159-161, 198 

Africa, 22, 825-865 

Agavi, 278 

Agra, 168 

A^lhas, Bank and Gape, 826 

Aninedabad, 169 

Ahwaz, 158 

Ainu, 190 

Aix-la-Chapelle, 110 

Alabama, 266, 276 

Alaska, 148, 243, 276 

Albania, prov., 137 

Albanians, 181 

Albany, W.A., 216 

Albany, N.Y., 263 

Albatross, 867 

Alberta, prov., 251 

Albert, Liake, 829 

Albert-Edward, Lake, 329 

Albury, 209 

Aldan high plain, 58 

Alert and Discovery, 242 

Alessandria, 128 

Aletschhorn, m., 101 

Aleutian Islands, 282 



Alexandria, 341 
Alexandrina, Lake, 213 
Algeria, 336-838, 865 
Algiers, 337 
Algoa Bay, 356 
Alliambra, 100 
Aliwal North, 857 
Allahabad, 168 
Alleghany, 264 
Alleghany, m., 265 
Alma, 148 
Almaden, 95 
Alps, m., 59, 101 
Alsace-Lorraine, 109, 114 
Altai, m., 58, 153, 187 
Altona, 111 
Amapala, 284 
Amazon, r., 294 
Amazonas, prov., 818 
Ambaca, 851 
ATnber, 111 
Amber, Cape, 362 
Amboyna, 178 
Amedeus, Lake, 215 
Am,erica, first discovery, 79 
America, 22. See also North 

and South America 
American Race, 47, 238, 296 
Amiens, 92 
Anioy, 186 
Amritsar, 169 
Amsterdam, 82 
Amu-darya, 59, 151, 160 
Amur, r., 55, 164 
Anatolia, prov., 138 
Ancona, 128 
Andalusia, old prov., 95, 96, 

98, 100 
Andaman, is., 171 
Andes, m., 293, 301, 303 
Andorra, 94 
Angers, 92 
Angola, 351 
Angora, 138 
Angostura, 823 
Anguilla, 289 
Anhalt. 109 

Animals, distribution of, 41-44 
Anjou, old prov., 92 

2b 



Annam, 173 
Antananarivo, 363 
Antarctica, 366 
Antarctic Regions, 366-368 
Anticosti, is., 231 
Antigua, is., 289 
Anti-Lebanon, ?»., 141 
Antilles, 285 
Antisana, m., 301 
Antofagasta, 307 
Antwerp, 86 
Aorangi, m., 223 
Apennines, m., 59, 124 
Apia, 227 

Appalachian, m., 235 
Apsheron peninsula, 151 
Apteryx, 220 
Apulia, prov., 128 
Arabia, 58, 189, 193 
Arabia Petwea, prov., 140 
Arabs, 96, 139, 168 
Arafura Sea, 26, 196 
Aragon, old prov., 96, 100 
Araguay, r., 295 
Aral, Lake, 59 
Ararat, Mt., 139 
Ararat, Victoria, 213 
Arauca, prov., 308 
Araxes, r., 156 
Archangel, 147 
Archipelago, def., 21 
Arctic Circle, 8 
Arctic Sea, 26, 52, 242 
Ardennes, m., 84 
Arequipa, 304 
Argentine Republic, 310-313, 

324 
Arizona, 273, 276 
Arkansas, r., 236, 271 
Arkansas, state, 271, 276 
Armenia, 68, 139 
Armidale, 208 
Arno, r., 125 
Arras, 92 

Artois, old prov., 91 
Aruwimi, r., 330 
Aryan race, 47, 62, 164 
Asaba, 848 
Ascenslou, l&.^ ^^A. 
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Ashanti, 340 

Asia, 22, 57-59. See Eurasia 
Asia Minor, 58, 138 
Asphalt, 323 
Aspinwall, 300 
Assam, 166, 169 
Assiniboia, prov.y 251 
Assiut, 342 
Assuan, 342 
Assyria, old empire, 139 
Astrakhan, 150 
Asturias, old prov., 99 
Astyu-tagh, to., 57 
Asuncion, 315 
Atacama desert, 307 
Atbara, r., 330 
Athabasca, Lake, 235 
Athens, 135 
Athos, Mt., 137 
Atlantic Ocean, IS, 28 
Atlas, TO., 325, 332 
Atmosphere, 14, 34-38 
Atrek, r., 156 
Auckland, 222 
Auckland Islands, 224 
Augsburg, 114 
Aullagas, Lake, 306 
Austerlitz, 120 
Australia, 22, 194-218 
Australian Alps, 206, 210 
Australian Basin, 196 
Australian Realm, 43 
Austria-Hungary, 115-123, 193 
Auvergne, 88, 93 
Avalon peninsula, 253 
Avignpn, 93 
Avon, r., 65 

Axis, of Earth, 4, S; of con- 
tinents, 18 
Aye-aye, 302 
Azoff, Sea, 148 
Azores, is., 97 
Aztec empire, 277 

"Baalbeck, 141 
Bab-el-Mandeb Strait, 53 
Babylon, 139 
Bactria, 160 
Baden, 109, 114 
Baffin Bay, 231, 241 
Baffin Land, 231 
Bagamoyo, 346 
Bagdad, 139 
Baginni, 348 
Bahamas, is., 289, 324 
Bahia, 318 
Bahia Blanca, 312 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, r., 330 
Baikal, Lake, 58, 154 
Baku, 151 
Balaclava, 148 
Balaton, Lake, 122 
Tkxlhoo, discoverer, 297 
Balearic Isles, 100 
Bali, is., 56, 175 
Balkan, to., 59, 130 
Balkan jieninsula, 130-138 
Balkash, Lake, 58, 187 



Balkh, 160 

Ballarat, 212 

Baltic Provinces, 146 

Baltic Sea, 25, 26, 52, 78 

Baltimore, 265 

Baluchistan, 159, 193 

Bamboo, 172, 183 

Bamian Pass, 161 

Banat, 122 

Banda Islands, 178 

Banda Oriental, 314 

Banda Sea, 26, 56 

Bangalore, 170 

Bangkok, 173 

Bangweola, Lake, 329 

Bank, dxf., 23 

Banka, is., 175 

Baiitu race, 333 

Bar, of rivers, 24 

Baranquilla, 301 

Barbadoes, is., 290, 324 

Barbary States, 335 

Barberton, 361 

Barbuda, is., 289 

Barcelona, 100 

Barka plateau, 338 

Bannen, 110 

Baroda, 170 

Basel, 104 

Basilicata, prov.^ 128 

Basques, 89, 96, 99 

Basutoland, 357 

Batavia, 177 

Bath, 71 

Bathurst, Canada, 249 

Bathurst, Gambia, 348 

Bathurst, N.S.W., 209 

Baton Rouge, 272 

Batum, 151 

Bavaria, 109, 113 

Bay City, 268 

Bay or Bight, def, 23 

Bayonne, 87 

Beaconsfleld, Tas., 218 

Beaconsflold, Cape Col., 866 

Bechuanaland, 357, 358 

Beechworth, 212 

Beira, 347 

Beleni, 318 

Belfast, 71 

Belfort, 94 

Belgium, 84-86, 193 

Belgrad, 133 

Belize, 283 

Belleisle Strait, 254 

Benares, 168 

Bendigo, 212 

Bengal, 166, 169 

Benguela, 351 

Benin, Bight of, 326 

Ben Nevis, m., 65 

Berbice, r., 321 

Bergamo, 127 

Bergen, 76 

Bering Sea, 244 

Bering Strait, 51, 232, 243 

Berlin, 111 

Bermudas, is., 280 



Bern, 102 

Bessarabia, prov., 148 

Bey rout, 141 

Bhamo, 171 

Bhotan, 167 

Biafhi, Bight of, 326, 349 

Bienne, Lake of, 102 

Bilbao, 99 

Billiton, is., 175 

Binue, r., 331 

Biobio, r., 308 

Birmingham, 70 

Binningham, Ala., 266 

Bismarck, 270 

Bismarck Archipelago, 179 

Biwa, Lake, 192 

Bizerta, 838 

Black EaHh, 145, 147 

Black Forest, m., 105 

Black Hills, 270 

Black Sea, 25, 26, 53, 130 

Black Type of Mankind, 46 

Blanc, Mt., 59, 90 

Blanco, Cape, 326 

Blantyre, Africa, 846 

Blenheim, 224 

Bloemfontein, 360 

Blueflelds, 284 

Blue Mountains, 206 

Blue Mountains, Jamaica, 288 

Blue Nile, r., 330 

Boers, 352, 362 

Bogota, 301 

Bohemia, 118, 120 

Bohemian Forest, m., 105, 115 

Bokhara, 151, 152 

Bokkeveld. m., 353 

Bolan Pass, 169 

Bolivar, the Liberator, 298 

Bolivia, 305, 306, 324 

Bologna, 128 

Boma, 351 

Bombay, 166, 170 

Bon, Cape, 327 

Bona, 338 

Bonin, is., 192 

Bordeaux, 93 

Borneo, 56, 177 

Bornholm, is., 78 

Bomu, 847 

Borodino, 149 

Bosnia, prov., 119 

Bosphorus, 188 

Boston, 261 

Botany Bay, 201 

Boulogne, 92 

Bourke, 209 

Brahmanism, 164 

Brahmaputra, r., 162, 188 

Branco, Cape, 2{>2 

Brandenburg, j)rov.. Ill 

Bras d'Or, 248 

Brazil, 315-319, 324 

Brazil Plateau, 294, 316 

Bremen, 109, ill 

Brenner Pass, 119 

Breslau, 112 

Brest, 92 
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Bridgetown, 290 
Brieiiz, Lak« of, 102 
Brighton, 71 
Brighton, Victoria, 212 
Brindisi, 128 
Brisbane, 205 
Bristol, 71 
Bristol Channel, 65 
British Central Africa, 347 
British Columbia, prov.^ 252 
British East Africa, 345 
British Empire, 68 
British Guiana, 321, 324 
British Honduras, 282, 324 
British Islands, 52, 64-72 
British North Borneo, 177 
British South Africa Company y 

347, 353, 358 
British West Africa, 365 
Brittany, old prov. , 92 
Brody, 121* 
Broken Hill, 207 
Brooklyn, 263 
Brooklyn Bridge, 239 
Bruges, 86 
Brunei, 177 
Briinn, 120 
Brunswick, 109 
Brussels, 85 
Bucharest, 133 
Budapest, 122 
Buddhism, 45, 164, 184, 188 
Buenos Ayres, 312 
Buflfalo, 263 
Bukowina, prov., 118 
Bulak, 341 
Bulawayo, 358 
Bulgaria, 134, 193 
Bundaberg, 205 
Burdekin, r., 195 
Burgundy, old prov., 93 
Burke, exjilorer, 203 
Burma, 106, 171 
Burra-Burra, 214 
Busliire, 159 
Bussora, 139 

Cabes, Gulf of, 327 
Cadi^, 100 
Cagliari, 130 
Cairo, 341 
Cairo, 111., 268 
CJalabria, prov., 128 
Calais, 92 
Calcutta, 169 
C:;aldera, 307 
California, 274, 276 
Callao, 304 
Cambotlia, 173 
Canibrai, 92 
Cambridge, 71 
Cambridge, Mass., 261 
Cameh, 140, 144, 214 
Cameroon Colony, 350 
Campbelltown, Tasmania, 218 
Camphor, 175 
Canada, 245-253, 324 
Caiiadian Pacific Railway, 251 



Canary Islands, 99, 326 

Cannes, 93 

Caiion, def., 19 

Cantabrian Range, m., 60, 95 

Canterbury, 70 

Canterbury, prov., 223 

Canton, 186 

Cape Breton Island, 231, 248 

Cape Coast Castle, 349 

Cape Colony, 353-357, 365 

Cape, def., 21 

Cape Town, 355 

Capri, is., 129 

Caracas, 323 

Carbondale, 263 

Cardiff, 70 

Caribbean Sea, 26, 285, 292 

Caribs, 286, 320 

Carinthia, prov., 118 

Carlsbad, 121 

Camiola,j)ror., 118 

Caroline Islands, 225 

Carpathian, m., 59, 115 

Carpentaria, gulfj 196, 204 

Carrara, 125 

Cartagena, 100 

Cartago, 285 

Carthage, 338 

Cartier, discoverer, 245 

Cascade Mountains, 233 

Caspian Sea, 26, 59, 151, 158 

Casiquiare, r., 294 

Castile, old prov., 96, 99 

Castilian Range, m., 95 

Castlemaine, 212 

Cantor-oil, 160 

Catalonia, old prov., 100 

Catamarca, prov., 313 

Catania, 128 

Catoche, Cape, 281 

CattU, 81, 125, 204, 268, 272, 

284, 311, 314 
Cauca, r., 293 
Caucasus, m., 58, 150 
Caucasus, prov., 150 
Cawnpore, 168 
Cayambe, m., 301 
Cayenne, 320 
Cedar Keys, 266 
Celebes, is., 56, 178 
Celebes Sea, 26, 50 
Cenis, Mt., 93 
Central America, 281-285 
Central Provinces, area, 166 
Cephalonia, is., 185 
Ceram, is., 178 
Cettinje, 134 
Ceuta, 100, 336 
Cevennes, m., 88 
Ceylon, 54, 171, 172, 193 
Chad, Lake, 331 
Chagos Archipelago, 170 
Chalcidice, 137 
Chaldea, old empire, 139 
Chalk Ridge, 65 
Challenger, cruise of, 26 
Chalons, 94 
Cliampague, old prov., 94 



Champlain, Lake, 250, 261 
Channel Islands, 65 
Charente, dep., 93 
Charleroi, 86 
Charlestown, 265 
Charlottenburg, 112 
Charlotteto^vn, 249 
Charters Towers, 205 
Charybdis, 128 
Chatham Island, 224 
Chelyuskin, Cape, 52 
Chemnitz, 113 
Chemulpo, 189 
Cherbourg, 92 
Cheshire, 69 
Cheviot Hills, 65 
Chicago, 269 
Chile, 306-309, 324 
Chilian, 308 
Chiloe, is., 292, 308 
Chimborazo, m., 302 
Chinainen, 183, 211, 257, 304 
China Proper, 181-186 
China Sea, 26, 55, 56 
Chinese Empire, 180-188, 193 
Chinese language, 47, 181 
Ching-tu, 185 
Chitral, 166 
Chobe, r., 328, 351 
Chonos Archipelago, 308 
Christchurch, 224 
Christiania, 76 
Cimbrian peninsula, 78 
CiTwhovM, 172, 177, 303, 306 
Cincinnati, 267 
Cinnnman, 172 
Ciudad Bolivar, 323 
Civilisation, def., 45 
Cleveland, 267 
Climnte, 9, 38 
Clyde, r 65, 69 
Coal, 69, 70, 86, 88, 111, 148, 

163, 182, 189, 208, 248, 263, 

359 
Coast Range, m., 233, 274 
Coasts, 23, 24 
Coca, 306 
Cochabamba, 306 
Cochin, 170 
Cochin China, 173 
Cochineal, -278 
Cocoa, 302, 823 
Coco-de-Mer, 364 
Coco-nut, 172, 225, 226 
Cod, Cape, 231, 261 
Codfish, 74, 80, 254 
Coffee, 172, 177, 285, 288, 316 
Cognac, 93 
Coimbra, 98 
Cold Wall, 32 
Colesberg, 357 
Cologne, 110 
Colombia, 299-301, 324 
Colombo, 172 
Colon, 300 

Colorado, r., 233, 273 
Colorado, state, 273, 276 
Columbia, dist., 265, 276 
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C!oluTnbia, r., 233 

Columbus, discoverer, 4, 285, 

297 
Ck)mayagua, 284 
Como, Lake of, 124 
Compass, 10 
ComMock lode, 274 
Ck)ncepcion, 308 
Concord, 261 
Ck)nfederatH States, 257 
Configuration, def., 14 
Ctongo. r., 829, 850 
Ck)ngo Free State, 350, 365 
Congo Territory, 350 
Congress of United States, 

258 
Connaught, prov., 72 
Connecticut, 262, 276 
Constance, 114 
Constance, Lake of, 102, 116 
Constantine, 338 
Constantinople, 138 
Continental shelf, def., 22 
Continents, 16, 22 
Contour lines, 12 
Cook, Mt., 223 
Cook Strait, 219 
Cooktown, 205 
Coolgardie, 216 
Coorong, the, 213 
Copenhagen, 79 
Copiapo, 307 

Copper, 95, 213, 268, 307, 856 
Copra, 226 
Coptic Church, 339 
Coquimbo, 307 
Cordillera, 273, 293 
Cordova, 100 
Cordova, Argentine, 312 
Corentyn, r., 321 
Corfu, is,, 135 
Corinth, 135 
Cork, 71 
Cork-oak, 96 
Corrientes, 313 
Corsica, 53, 90 
Corunna, 99 
Cossacks, 148 
Costa Rica, 285, 324 
Cotopaxi, m., 301 
Cotton, 70, 164, 183, 226, 260, 

266, 272, 340 
Council Bluffs, 271 
Country, def., 63 
Courtrai, 86 
Cracow, 121 
Crete, is., 138 
Crimea, 148 
Croatia, 118, 120 
Cronstadt, 147 
Cuba, is., 287, 324 
Cuen^a, 302 
CuraQoa, 290 
Currants, 135 
Currents, oceanic, 31-33 
Cuzco, 305 
Cyclades, is., 136 
Cyprus, 130 



Cyrenfi, 338 
Czech language, 121 

Dahomey, 349 

Dakar, 348 

Dakota, 270, 276 

Dalniatia, pro:;., 118 

Damara Land, 351 

Damascus, 141 

Damietta, 341 

Dannemora. 77 

Danube, r., 106, 115, 130, 133 

Danzig. 112 

Dardanelles, 138 

Dar-es Salaam, 346 

Dar-For, 843 

Darjiling, 167 

Darling, r., 196, 204 

Darmstadt, 114 

Dates, 139, 140 

Davis Strait, 281, 240 

De Aar, 355 

Dead Sea, 141 

Debreczin, 122 

Deccan, 162 

Defi/nitivns of terms, 21, 22 

Degree, length of, 8 

De Kaap, dist., 361 

Delagoa Bay, 326, 347, 361 

Delaware, r., 263 

Delaware, state, 264, 276 

Delft, 83 

Delgado, Cape, 327 

Delhi, 168 

Deloraine, 218 

Deltas, 24 

Demerara, r., 321 

Democracy, def., 48 

Deniliquin, 209 

Denmark, 78-80, 193 

Denver, 273 

Deserts, 20 

Despotism, def,, 48 

Detroit, 268 

Diamantina, 319 

Diamonds, 83, 319, 856 

Diego Suarez, 363 

Dijon, 93 

Dinaric Alps, 119 

Dindings, 174 

Disco Bay, 241 

Dismal Swamp, 265 

Dividing Range, m., 210 

Dnieper, r., 145, 147 

Dniester, r., 147 

Dobrudscha, prov., 132 

Dodo, 364 

Doldrums, 35 

Domestic aniTnals, 44 

Dominica, is., 290 

Don, r., 145, 148 

Donon, Mt., 87 

Dordogne, r., 88 

Douglas, 72 

Douro, r., 95 

Dover, 71 

Dovrefjekl, m., 74 

Dragon's Mouth, 323 



Drainage Areas, 18 

Draken Bergen, m., 328, 354, 

358,360 
Dramraen, 76 
Drave, r., 116 
Dravidians, 63, 164, 165 
Dresden, 113 
Dublin, 71 
Dulcigno, 134 
Duna, r., 145 
Dundee, 69 
Dunedin, 224 
Dunkirk, 87 
Durban, 369 
Durham, 70 
Diisseldorf, 110 
Dutch East Indies,^ 176, 193 
Dutch Guiana, 321, 324 
Dwina, r., 145 
Dyaks, 177 

Earth, the, 13, 14, 16 

Earthquakes, 97, 190, 219, 293 

East Cape, 51 

Easter Island, 228 

Eastern Ghats, m., 162 

Eastern Realm, 43 

Eastern Turkestan, 181, 186 

East India Company, 165 

East London, 367 

East Prussia, prov., 112 

Bast River, 262 

East St. Louis, 271 

Ebro, r., 95 

Echuca, 212 

Ecuador, 301-303, 324 

Eddystone Rock, 71 

Edict of Nantes, 92 

Edinburgh, 69 

Egmont, Mt., 222 

Egypt, 339-344, 366 

Eifel, m., 106 

Eisenach, 113 

Ekaterinburg, 150 

Elbe, r., 106, 120 

Elberfeld, 110 

Elburz, m., 68 

Elephanta, is., 170 

Elsinore, 79 

Emilian Bead, 128 

Emu, 200 

Enclosed Seas, 26 

Enderby Land, 367 

Engadine, the, 102 

England, 69-71 

Entre Rios, prov., 313 

Epemay, 94 

Ephesus, ruins, 138 

Epinal, 94 

Epirus, old prov., 137 

Equatorial Currents, 81 

Equinox, 9 

Erebus, Mt., 367 

Erfurt, 113 

Erie, Lake, 234 

Eritrea, 344 

Erromango, 220 

Erzerum, 139 
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Erzgebirge. See Ore Moun- 
tains 
Escuintla, 283 
Escurial, 99 
EskimOf 46, 239, 241 
Esparto grass, 337 
Esquinialt, 252 
Essen, 111 
Essequibo, r., 321 
Ethiopia, 343 
Ethiopian Realms 43 
Etna, Mt., 128 
Eucalyptus trees, 125, 199 
Euphrates, 139 
Eurasia, continent of, 51-193 
Euripus Strait, 135 
Europe, 22, 59 ; geology of, 60 
Everest, Mt., 57, 167 
Everglades, the, 266 
Ever White Mountains, 186 
Eyre, Lake, 197 

Fahlun, 77 

Falkland Islands, 292, 313, 324 

Falmouth, Jamaica, 28S 

False Bay, 355 

Famines in India, 163 

Farewell, Cape, 240 

Fargo, 270 

Faroe Islands, 79 

Farsistan, jmi-ov., 158 

Fellahin, 339 

Fernando Po, is., 326, 350 

Ferns, 220 

Ferrel's Law, 31 

Ferro, is., 7 

Fetishism, def., 45 

Fez, 336 

Fezzan, prov., 338 

Fiji Islands, 226, 229 

Fingall, 218 

Finland, 146 

Finns, 75, 146 

Finsteraarhom, to., 101 

Firenze, 129 

Fitzroy, r., 195 

Fiume, 119 

Fjords, 25 

Flanders, old prov., 84, 88, 91 

Flax, 71, 86 

Flemings, 84 

Flinders Range, 197, 213 

Florence, 129 

Florida, 237, 267, 276 

Flowers, 83, 183, 190, 237, 355 

Flushing, 83 

Hy River, 179 

Fonseca, Gulf of, 283 

Foo-chow, 186 

Formby, 218 

Formosa, is., 186, 189 

Forth, r., 65 

Fox, r., 269 

France, 87-94, 193 

Francia, dictator, 315 

Frankfurt-on-the-Main, 111 

Franklin, explorer, 242 

Fmnz Josef Land, 243 



Fray Bentos, 314 
Freetown, 348 
Fremantle, 216 
French Guiana, 320, 324 
French high plain, 59 
French Indo-China, 173, 193 
French langiuxge, 48, 249, 288 
French shore, 264 
French West Africa, 348, 365 
Friendly Islands, 227 
Frisian Islands, 80 
Fujiyama, m, 192 
Piinen, 79 
Fundy, Bay of, 249 
Fur-seal, 244 
Fusan, 189 

Galapagos, is., 302 

Galata, 138 

Galatia, old prov., 138 

Galatz, 133 

Galena, 268 

Galicia, 118, 121 

Galle, 172 

Gallinas, Cape, 292 

Gallipoli, 138 

Galveston, 272 

Ganges, r., 54, 162, 168 

Garda, Lake, 115, 124 

Garibaldi, liberator, 126 

Garonne, r., 88, 93 

Gascony, 93 

Gas, natural, 264, 267 

Gastein, 119 

Gauchos, 311 

Geelong, 212 

Gefle, 77 

Gellivera, 77 

Geneva, 104 

Geneva, Lake of, 101 

Genoa, 129 

Gensan, 189 

Geography, Divisons of, 1-8 

Georgetown, 321 

George, Lake, 209 

Georgia, Caucasus, 151 

Georgia, U.S., 256, 265, 276 

Geraldton, 216 

German Empire, 104-115, 193 

German East Africa, 346 

German West Africa, 349, 

351, 365 
Gettysburg, 265 
Ghent, 86 

Giant Mountains, 105, 112, 115 
Gibraltar, 100 
Gilbert Islands, 225 
Gin-sen^ root, 189 
Gippsland, dist., 212 
Gipsies, 98, 117 
Gironde, estuary, 88 
Giseh, 342 
Giurgevo, 133 
Glasgow, 69 
Glenelg, r., 210 
Glommen, r., 74 
Goa, 170 
Gobi desert, 57, 187 



Godavari, r., 162 

Godhavn, 241 

Godthaab, 241 

Golconda, 170 

Gold, 123, 150, 211, 246, 252, 
275, 361 

Gold Coast, 349 

Golden Gate, 232, 275 

Golden Horn, 138 

Gondar, 344 

Good Hope, Caj^, 326 

Gotha, 113 

Gothenburg, 77 

Gothland, i*., 74 

Gothland, prov., 76 

Goths, 96 

Gottingen, 111 

Goulbum, 209 

Governments, 48 

Graaf Reynet, 357 

Gracias k Dios, Cape, 281 

Graham's Land, 367 

Grahamstown, Cape Col., 357 

Grahamstown, N.Z., 222 

Grain Coast, 348 

Grampians, Victoria, 210 

Granada, Nicaragua, 284 

Granada, Spain, 96, 100 

Gran Chaco, 295, 310 

Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land, 253 

Grand Canon, 273 

Gran Sasso, m., 128 

Graz, 119 

Great Australian Bight, 195 

Great Barrier Reef, 195 

Great Basin, 233 

Great Bear Lake, 236 

Great Belt, 78 

Great Britain, 64-71 

Great Divide, 234 

Great DiAiding Range, m., 196 

Great Glen, 65 

Great Karoo, 328, 356 

Great Namaqua Land, 851 

Great Ouse, r., 66 

Great Plains, 234 

Great Plateau, 327 

Great Russia, 149 

Great Siberian Raihaay, 156 

Great Slave Lake, 235 

Grecian Archipelago, 130 

Greece, 135, 136, 193 

Greenland, 240, 241 

Greenock, 69 

Grenada, is., 290 

Grenadines, is., 290 

Grennah, 338 

Greymouth, 223 

Greytown, 284 

Griqualand West, 355 

Griqua Town, 356 

Guadalajara, 280 

Guadalquivir, 95, 100 

Guadeloupe, 289, 324 

Guadi, meaning, 96 

Guadiana, r., 95 

Guanajuato, 279 
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Gnarani tnltc, 314 
Ouardafui, Ca|)e, 327 
Guatemala, 283, 824 
Guayaquil, 302 
Guayas, r., 302 
Guevo Ui)as, 176 
Guiana, 320 
Guiana Plateau, 294 
Guinea, Gulf of, 326, 349 
Gulf, d^., 23 
Gul/ Stream, 32, 79, 80 
Gutta-percha, 174 
Guyenne, old prov.y 93 
Gwalior, 108 
Gyinpie, 205 

Haarlbm, 83 
Hague, the, 83 
Haiti, is., 287, 288, 324 
Hakodate, 191 
Halifax, 248 
Halle, 112 
Hamburg, 109, 111 
Hami, 187 
Hamilton, Ont., 251 
Hamitic race, 47 
Hammerfest, 76 
Hang-Chow, 184 
Han-kow, 184 
Hanoi, 174 
Hanover, 111 
Hardanger-Qord, 76 
Hari-rud, r., 159, 160 
Hartford, 262 
Harz, TO., 59, 112 
Hatteras, Cape, 231, 265 
Hauraki Gulf, 221 
Havana, 287 
Havre, 92 
Hawaii, 228, 229 
Hawea, Lake, 223 
Hawke Bay, 221 
Hawkesbury, r., 206 
Hay, 209 
Headland def., 21 
Heard Island, 368 
Hebrides, 65 
Hecla, in., 80 
Heidelberg, 114 
Height of Land, the, 234 
Hejas, prov.f 140 
Helgoland, 108 
Hellenes, 135 
Helmand, r., 161 
Helsingborg, 77 
Helsingfors, 146 
Hemp, 145, 178, 280, 289 
Herat, 160 
Herault, dep., 93 
Herculaneum, 129 
Hermoupolis, 136 
Herzegovina, 119 
Hesse, 109, 114 
Hesse-Nassau, proiK, 111 
Highlands of Scotland, 05 
High main, def, 22 
High Tauern, w., 119 



/////, def, 22 

Himalaya, to., 57, 165, 188 

Hindu Kush, m., 58, 161 

Hindus, 63, 105 • 

Hoang-Ho, r., 182 

Hobart, 218 

Hokkaido. See Yeso 

Hokitika, 223 

Holland, 80-83, 193 

Holyhead, 72 

Holy Roman Empire, 108, 117 

Hondo, is., 191 

Honduras, 283, 324 

Hong-kong, 186 

Honolulu, 229 

Hooghly, r., 169 

Hoosic Tunnel, 262 

Hope town, 355 

Honi, Cape, 292 

Hot Springs, 271 

Hottentots, 333, 353 

Hovas, 362 

Huallaga, r., 303 

Hudson Bay, 26, 231, 235, 251 

Hudson Bay Company, 245 

Hudson River, 262 

Hue, 174 

Huelva, 100 

Hull, 70 

Humber estuary, 66, 70 

Hungary, 118, 122 

Hunsriick, to., 106 

Huron, Lake, 234 

Hurricanes, 36, 286 

Hyderabad, 166, 170 

Hydrosphere, 14, 22-34 

Hyogo, 192 

Ibea, 345 

Iberian peninsula, 52, 53, 94 

Iberians, 61 

Iceland, 79 

I -Chang, 185 

Idaho, 274, 276 

Idria, 119 

Ikopa, r., 363 

Hi, r., 187 

Illawarra, dist., 209 

lUimani, to., 306 

Illinois, 268, 276 

Imatra, Falls of, 146 

Incas, empire of, 297 

Incurve, def, 23 

India, coasts of, 54 

Indiana, 268, 276 

Indianapolis, 268 

Indian Empire, 161-171, 193 

Indian Ocean, 18, 29 

Indian Territory, 271, 276 

Indigo, 164, 283 

Indo-China peninsula, 54 

Indus, r., 162, 109 

Inkennan, 148 

Inland Sea, def, 25 

Inn, r., 102, 115 

Innsbruck, 119 

Interlaken, 102 

luteniational Deep, 29 



Invercargill, 224 

Inverness, 69 

lona, 69 

Ionia, 138 

Ionian Islands, 135 

Iowa, 270, 276 

Ipswich, Queensland, 205 

Iquique, 307 

Iran high plain, 58, 63 

Irawadi, r., 162, 171 

Ireland, 66, 71 

Irkutsk, 154 

Iron Gate, 115 

Iron Mountain, 271 

Iron, 70, 77, 88, 95, 107, 120, 

260, 271 
Ischia, is., 129 
Isipingo, 359 
Island, def, 21, 23 
Isle of Desolation, 367 
Isle of France, 364 
Isle of Man, 72 
Ismailia, 343 
Ispahan, 158 
Isthmus, defy 21 
Italy, 124-130, 193 
Ivory, 153, 334 
Ivory Coast, 349 

Jaffa, 141 

Jalapla Pass, 167 

Jamaica, 288, 324 

James River, 265 

Jamestown, 3e5 

Jammoo, 166 

Japan, 189-192, 193 

Japan Sea, 26, 55 

Jassy, 133 

Java, 56, 176 

Java Sea, 26, 56 

Jebel Mara, wi., 331, 343 

Jeddah, 140 

Jena, 113 

Jenchuan, 189 

Jenghis Khan, 160, 181, 187 

Jeres, 100 

Jersey City, 263 

Jerusalem, 141 

Jews, 68, 117, 121, 146, 147, 336 

Jeypore, 169 

Jhelum, r., 166 

Jilolo, is., 178 

Johannesburg, 361 

Johor, 174 

Jokjokarta, 177 

Jordan, r., 141 

Jotun Ijeld, m., 74 

Juan Fernandez, is., 308 

Jubbulpore, 170 

Jujuy, 313 

Jumna, r., 168 

Jungaria, 181, 187 

Jungfrau, m., 101 

Jura, TO., 59, 88, 101 

JtUe, 164 

Kabul, 161 
Kafia, 343 
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Kaffirs, 353, 358 
Kaietur Fall, 321 
Kalahari Desert, 320. 332 
Kalat, 159 
Kama, r., 150 
Kamchatka, 55, 154 
Kanakas, 204, 220 
Kanchew, 187 
Kandahar, 161 
Kandy, 172 
Kanem, 347 
Kangaroo, 199 
Kansas City, 271 
Kansas, r., 230, 271 
Kansas, sUtte, 271, 276 
Kapunda, 214 
Karachi. See Kurrachee 
Kara Sea, 52 
Karakoram, m., 166 
Karlowitz, 122 
Karlskrona, 77 
Karlsruhe, 114 
Karnak, niins, 342 
Karnn River, 158 
Kaslian, 158 
Kashgar, 186 
Kashmir, 100 
Kasai, r., 330 
Kattegat, 52, 74, 78 
Kauai, is., 228 
Kauri pine, 220 
Kazan, 150 
Kelts, 62, 60, 89, 96 
Kenia, m., 328 
Kent, 70 

Kentucky, 267, 276 
Kerguelen Land, 367 
Kermadec Islands, 224 
Kertch, Strait of, 148 
Keweenaw Point, 268 
Key West, 266 
Kezbek, Mt., 151 
Khaiber Pass, 161 
Khama's Country, 358 
Kharkotr, 148 
Khartoum, 348 
Khingan, m., 58, 186 
Khiva, 151, 152 
Khojak Amram, m., 161 
Khorassan, prov., 159 
Khotan, 186 
Kiakhta, 154 
Kicking Horse Pass, 251 
Kieff, 148 
Kiel, 111 
Kikuyu, 346 
Kilauea, crater, 229 
Kilimanjaro, m., 328, 340 
Killamey, lakes, 72 
Kimberley, 355 
Kimberley, dist., 216 
King George's Sound, 216 
Kingston, Jamaica, 288 
Kingston, N.Z., 224 
Kingston, Out., 250 
Kingstown, 71 
King William's Town, 357 
Kirghiz^ 151 



Kirin, 186 
Kishineff, 148 
Kistna, r., 162 
Kjolen,'m., 74 
Kobe, 192 ■ 
Koh Rud, m., 158 
Kolarians, 63, 104, 105 
Kongsberg, 70 
Konigratz, 121 
Konigsberg, 112 
Konigsee, 113 
Kooringa, 214 
Kordofan, 343 
Korea, 55, 189 
Koriaks, 154 
Kosciusko, Mt., 196 
Krakatoa, 170 
Kremnitz, 123 
Kronstadt, 123 
Kuching, 177 
Kudat, 178 
Kuen-lun, to., 57 
Kul^ja, 187 
Kumasi, 849 
Runene, r., 826 
Kurds, 139, 158 
Kurile Islands, 55, 190 
Kuro Siwo, 32, 287 
Kurrachee, 169 
Kuruman, 358 
Kyoto, 192 
Kyushu, M., 192 

Labrador, 253 

Labrador current, 82 

La Brea, 328 

Lachlan, r., 196 

Lacquer-treCj 190 

Ladoga, Lake, 145 

Ladrone Islands, 225 

Ladysmith, 359 

Lagos, 349 

La Guayra, 323 

Lahn, r., 105 

Lahore, 169 

Lalng's Nek, 859 

Lake of a Thousand Isles, 250 

Lake of the Woods, 246 

Ijokes, 20 

Lakhadives, is., 170 

La Mancha, prov.^ 99 

Lancashire, 69 

Landskrona, 77 

Languages, 47 

La Paz, 306 

La Plata, 812 

La Plata River System, 295 

Lapps, 75, 147 

I>arissa, 135 

Larnaka, 130 

Lassa, 188 

Latitude, 5, 

Launceston, 218 

Laurentides, m., 235 

Lausanne, 104 

Leadville, 273 

Lebanon, to., 141 

Leeds, 70 



Leeuwin, Cape, 195 
Leeward Islands, 285, 289, 

824 
Leghorn, 129 
Leh, 166 

L"Binster, prov., 71 
Leipzig, 113 
Lemberg, 121 
Lena, r., 52, 154 
Leon, Mexico, 280 
Leon, Nicaragua, 284 
Leon, old prov., 99 
Leopoldville, 351 
Lesser Antilles, 289 
Levuka, 227 
Lexington, 261 
Ley den, 83 
Liambai, r., 328 
Liba, r., 328 
Liberia, 349, 865 
Libertad, 283 
Libyan Desert, 843 
Liechtenstein, 104 
Liege, 86 

Liguria, prov.j 129 
Lille, 92 
Lima, 304 

Limited monarchy, dej., 48 
Limoges, 93 
Limon, 285 

Limpopo, r., 320, 328, 361 
Linz, 120 
Lipari, is., 129 
Lippe, 109 
Lisbon, 97 
Lithgow, 209 
Lithosphere, 14 

Lithuania, old prov., 142, 147 
Little Belt, 78 
Little Rock, 271 
Little Russia, 148 
Liverpool, 69 
Liverpool Plains, 206 
Liverpool Range, to., 206 
Livingstone Falls, 330 
Livingstone, missionary, 834 
Livingstonia, 347 
Livomo, 129 
Llano Estacado, 272 
Llanos, 40, 294, 322 
Loando, 351 
Lob-nor, Lake, 187 
Lockwood, explorer, 242 
Loddon, r., 210 
Lodz, 147 
Loess, 113, 182 
Lofoten Islands, 74 
Ijogan, Mt, 233 
Loire, r., 88, 92 
Lokinga Mountains, 329 
Lokoja, 848 
Lombardy, prov., 127 
Lombok, is., 60, 175 
Lomond, Loch, 69 
London, 71 
London, Ont., 251 
Long Island, 231, 262 
Longitude, 
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Loo-Choo, is., 189 
Lopatka, Cape, 55 
Lord Howe Island, 210 
Lorenzo Marquez, S47, 361 
Los Angelos, 275 
Loaisiana, old prov., 256 
Louisiana, state, 271, 276 
Louisville, 267 
Lou vain, 86 
Low Archipelago, 227 
Lowell, 261 

Lower Austria, prov., 118 
Lower California, prov., 277 
Lower Canada, 249 
Low Plain, def., 21 
Loyalty Islands, 226 
Lualaba, r., 830 
Luapula, r., 329 
Labeck, 109, 111 
Lucerne, Lake of, 102 
Lucknow, 168 
Lukuga, 329 
Lulea, 77 

iMVfiber, 247, 249, 261 
Lund, 77 

Lupata gorge, 328 
Lusitania, 97 
Luxemburg, 83, 84 
Luxor, ruins, 342 
Luzon, is., 178 
Lyons, 93 
Lyttleton, 224 

Maas. See Meuse 
Maastricht, 83 
Macao, 186 
Macassar, 178 
Macdonald Island, 368 
Macdonnell Ranges, 215 
Macedonia, oldprov., 137 
Machakos, 846 
Mackenzie, r., 235, 252 
Maclure, navigator, 243 
Macon, 93 

Macquarie Harbour, 217 
Madagascar, 327, 362, 365 
Madeira, is., 97 
Madeira, r., 295 
Madison, 269 
Madras, 166, 170 
Madrid, 99 
Madura, is., 177 
Maelstrom, 74 
Mafeking, 358 
Magdala, 344 
Magdalena, r., 293, 300 
Magdeburg, 112 
Magellan, discoverer, 297 
Maggiore, Lake, 102, 124 
Magyars, 63, 117 
Mahanadi, r., 162 
Mahogany, 282 
Mahrattas, 105 
Maimachin, 187 
Main, r., 105 
Maine, state, 261, 276 
Mainz, 114 
^aitland, 208 



Maize, 89, 125, 138, 145, 183, 

238, 282, 854 
Migorca, is., 100 
M^uba Hill, 359 
Malacca, 174 
Malaga, 100 
Malar, Lake, 74 
Malay Archipelago, 16, 17, 

55, 66, 175-179 
Malayo-Polynesian race, 46 
Malay Peninsula, 55, 172 
Malay States, 174 
Maldives, i«., 170 
Mcdlee scrub, 199 
Malino, 77 
Malta, 130 
Mammoth, 153 
Mammoth Cave, 267 
Man, 44-50 
Man, Isle of, 72 
Manaar, Gulf of, 171 
Managua, 284 
Manchester, 70 
Manchester, N.H., 261 
Manchuria, 181, 186 
Mandalay, 171 
Mangkassar, 178 
Manhattan, is., 262 . 
Manila, 178 
Manioc, 318 
Manipori, Lake, 228 
Manipur, 169 
Manitoba, prov., 261 
Mannheim, 114 
Maoris, 220 
Maps, 10-12 
Maracaybo, 823 
Maranhao, 318 
Maranon, r., 294 
Marco Polo, traveller, 181 
Maritza, r., 130 
Marlborough, prov., 223 
Mame, r., 88 
Marocco, 336, 365 
Maroni, r., 820, 321 
Marquesas, is., 227 
Marsala, 128 
Marseilles, 93 
Marshall Islands, 226 
Martaban, Gulf of, 54 
Martinique, 290 
Maryborough, 205 
Maryland, 255, 264, 276 
Masai tribe, 346 
Mascarenes, is., 864 
Mashonaland, 358 
Maskat, 140 
Massachusetts, 261, 276 
Massawa, 344 
Matabele Land, 368 
Mataims, 287 
MattN^om, m., 101 
Matto Gposso, prov., 318 
Maui, is., 228 
Mauna Kea, m., 228 
Mauna Loa, m., 228 
Mauritius, is., 364, 365 
Meat, 221, 209, 314 



Mecca, 140 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 109 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 109 

Medellin, 301 

Medina, 140 

Mediterranean Sea, 25, 26, 53 

Meissen, 113 

Mekong, r., 172 

Melanesia, 225-227 

Melbourne, 211, 212 

Memel, r. , 106 

Memphis, '257 

Memphis, ruiiis, 842 

Menam, r., 172 

Mendocino, Cape, 282 

Mendoza, 812 

Mentone, 93 

Mercator's Projection, 11 

Merida, 280 

Meridian, 6 

Merrimac, r., 261 

Mersey, r., 65 

Merv, 152 

Mesas, 278 

Meshed, 159 

Mesopotamia, 189 

Messina, 128 

Mestizos, 278 

Metz, 115 

Meuse, r., 81, 84, 88 

Mexico, 277-280, 324 

Mexico, city, 279 

Mexico, Gulf of, 26, 231 

Mezandcran, prov., 158 

Miask, 150 

Michigan, Lake, 234 

Michigan, state, 268, 276 

Mikronesia, 225 

Milan, 127 

MUlet, 163, 188 

Milwaukee, 269 

Minas Geraes, prov., 319 

Mindanao, is., 178 

Minneapolis, 270 

Minnesota, sta^e, 270, 276 

Miquelon, is., 246, 254 

Missiones, prov., 813 

Mississippi Basin, 236 

Mississippi delta, 232, 272 

Mississippi, state, 267, 276 

Missouri, r., 236, 270, 271 

Missouri, gtate, 271, 276 

Mobile, 266 

Mocha, 140 

Modena, 128 

Mogul empire, 165 

Mohammedans, 45, 63, 137 

165 
Mojanga, 363 
Moldau, r., 121 
Moldavia, prov., 132 
Mollendo, 804 
Molokai, is., 228 
Molteno, 357 
Moluccas, is., 56, 178 
Mombasa, 345 
Mona Channel, 287 
Monaco, 94 
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Mongolia, 181, 187 

Mongols, 46, 61, 187 

Monroe Doctriney 277 

Monrovia, 849 

Mons, 86 

Momoons, 36, 168, 197 

MontaiMs, SOS 

Montano, 274, 276 

Monte Carlo, 94 

Montenegro, 183 

Monte Rosa, 101 

Monte Video, 314 

Montgomery, 266 

Montpellier, 93 

Montreal, 250 

Montserrat, U., 289 

Monz, Cape, 54 

Moors, 63, 96, 333 

MoqtiiSj 273 

Morava, r., Igl 

Moravia, 118, 120 

Morea, 130, 135 

Mormons, 274 

Moscow, 149 

Moselle, r., 88, 105 

Mosquito Coast, 281, 284 

Mossamedes, 351 

Mostar, 120 

Moulmein, 171 

Mmmtain, def..22 

Mount Bischoff, 218 

Mount Lofty Range, 197, 213 

Mount Victoria, 209 

Mozambique, 346, 347 

Mozambique Channel, 327, 

362 
Mudgee, 200 
Muhlhausen, 114 
Mukden, 186 
Mulattoes, 278 
Mrdga scruh, 199 
Munich, 113 
Munster, prov., 71 
Murcia, 100 
Murghab, r., 152 
Murray, r., 196, 213 
Murray Bridge, 214 
Murrumbidgee, r., 196 
Murziik, 338 
Muzhiks, 149 
Mysore, 166, 170 

Nagasaki, 192 

Nagpur, 170 

Nain, 254 

Namur, 86 

Nanaimo, 252 

Nankin, 184 

Nansen, explorer, 240 

Nan-shan, m., 187 

Nantes, 92 

Napier, 222 

Naples, 129 

Napo, r., 801, 303 

Napoleon the Great, 90, 126, 

340, 365 
Nashville, 267 
Nassau, 289 



Natal, 352, 358, 359 
Natchez, 267 
Navarre, 96 
Naxos, is., 136 
Nebraska, 271, 276 
Neckar, r., 105 
Negropont, is., 135 
Negroes, 257, 286, 333 
Nelson, 223 
Nelson, r., 235 
Nepal, 167 

Nerbudda, r., 162, 170 
Netherlands, the, 80-83 
Neuchatel, 104 
Neuchatel, Lake of, 102 
Neva, r., 146 
Nevada, 274, 276 
Nevis, is., 289 
New Almaden, 275 
New Amsterdam, 321 
Newark, 263 

New Brunswick, prov., 249 
New Caledonia, is., 226, 229 
New Castile, prov., 99 
Newcastle, 70 
Newcastle, Natal, 359 
Newcastle, N.S.W., 208 
New England Range, 206 
New England States, 255, 

260-262 
Newfoundland, 231, 253, 254, 

324 
New Guatemala, 283 
New Guinea, 55, 179 
New Hampshire, 261, 276 
New Haven, 262 
New Hebrides, 225 
New Jersey, 263, 276 
New Mexico, 273, 276 
New Orleans, 272 
New Plymouth, 222 
Newport, 262 
New Providence, is., 289 
New Russia, 148 
New South Wales, 201, 206- 

210, 229 
New Westminster, 252 
New World, 16 
New York, city, 262 
New York, staU, 262, 276 
New Zealand, 219-224, 229 
Niagara Falls, 234 
Nicaragua, 284, 324 
Nicaragua, Lake, 281, 284 
Nice, 93 
Nickel, 226, 251 
Nicolayevsk, 154 
Nicoya, Gulf of, 285 
Nieuwveld Bergen, m., 354 
Niger, r., 331, 348 
Niger Coast Protectxmtte, 349 
Niger Territories, 849 
Niigata, 191 
Nile, r., 329, 330 
Nilgiri Hills, 170 
Nimes, 93 
Nineveh, 139 
Ning-po, 186 



Nisch, 133 
Nishapur, 159 
Niuchwang, 186 
Nizhni Novgorod, 150 
Nordenskiold, explorer, 52 
Norfolk Island, 210, 228 
Normandy, old prov., 89, 92 
NorrkSping, 77 
Norrland, prov., 76 
North America, 22, 230-280 
North Cape, 52 
North Carolina, 265, 276 
North Dakota, 270 
North Sea, 26, 33, 52 
North Shore, 208 
Northumberland, 70 
North- West Passage, 242 
N.W. Provinces and Oudh, 

166 
Norway, 75, 76, 193 
Norwegian Sea, 26 
Noumea, 226 
Nova Scotia, prov., 248 
Nubia, 343 
Nuremberg, 114 
Nyass, Lake, 329 

Oahu, is., 228 

Oakland, 275 

Oamaru, 224 

Oban, 69 

Ob, r., 52, 153 

Odense, 79 

Oder, r., 106 

Odessa, 148 

Odiel, r., 100 

Ofen, 122 

Ofoten tiord, 77 

Ogow6, r., 326, 350 

Ohio, r., 236, 264, 267 

Ohio, state, 267, 276 

Oil City, 264 

Oil Rivers District, 349 

Oka, r., 149 

Okhotsk, sea, 26, 55 

Oklahoma Territory, 271 

Oland, is., 74 

Old Calabar, 349 

Old Castile, prov., 99 

Oldenburg, 109 

Old Guatemala, 283 

Old Northern Realm, 42 

Old World, 16 

Olifant Bergen, m., 353 

Olympus, Mt., 130 

Omaha, 271 

Oman, 140 

Omsk, 154 

Onega, I^ke, 145 

Onehunga, 222 

Ontario, Lake, 234 

Ontario, prov., 250 

Ookiep, 356 

Oolitic Ridge, 05 

Ootacamund, 170 

Opium, 138, 164. 109, 183, 185 

Oporto, 98 

Oran, 337 
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Pyrenees, m., 60, 87, 95 
Pyrenees, m., Victoria, 210 

Quebec, 249 
Queensland, 203-205, 229 
Queenstown, 71 
Queenstown, N.Z., 224 
Queretaro, 279 
Quetta, 159, 161 
Quilinmne, 347 
Quito, 302 

Rabba, 348 

Babbits, 44, 207, 220 

Bagusa, 11J9 

Rainfall, 36 

Rainy River, 247 

Rajputana States, 166, 169 

Range, def., 22 

Rangoon, 171 

Rann of Cutch, 169 

Ratisbon, 114 

Reading, Penn., 263 

Recife, 318 

Red Itidians, 47, 238, 258 

Red Sea, 25, 26, 53, 327, 344 

Regensburg, 114 

Regina, 251 

Reims, 94 

Religions ofmavJcind, 45 

Republic, def., 48 

Resht, 158 

Reunion, 364 

Reuss, r., 102 

Reuss-Greiz, 109 

Reuss-Schleiz, 109 

Reval, 146 

Reykjavik, 80 

Rhaetian Alps, 102 

Rhine, r., 81, 102, 105 

Rhine, wow., 110 

Rhode Island, 262, 276 

Rhodope, m., 130, 134 

Rhone, r., 88, 101 

Rice, 125, 164, 171. 183, 190, 

265 
Richmond, 265 
Riesengebirge. See Giant 

Mountains 
Riga, 146 
Rigi, m., 103 
Rimouski, 249 
Rio Colorado, r., 295 
Rio de Janeiro, 319 
Rio Grande del Norte, r., 236 
Rio Grande do Sul, prow, 319 
Rioja, 313 
Rio Negro, r., 295 
Rio Tinto, 95 
Rivers, 19 
Riversdale, 356 
Roaring FoHies, 35 
Roca, Cape, 51 
Rockhampton, 205 
Rocky Mountains, 233, 273 
Roggerveld Bergen, m., 354 
Romanic peoples, 62, 96, 117, 

120 



Rome, 129 

Roraima, m., 321 

Rosario, 312 

Roses, 134 

Rosetta, 341 

Ross, discoverer, 366 

Rotorua, Lake, 221 

Rotterdam, 83 

Roubaix, 92 

Rouen, 92 

Rovuma, r., 346 

Ruapehu, m., 221 

Rufiji, r., 327 

Ruhr, r., 106 

Rumania, 132, 193 

Rumelia, Eastern, prov., 134 

Russian Empire, 142-155, 193 

Rustchuk, 134 

Ruwenzori, m., 828 

Sable, Cai)e, 231 

Sadowa, 121 

Saginaw, 268 

Sago, 174 

Sahara desert, 831, 337 

Saigon, 174 

Sainia, Lake, 146 

St. Andrews, 69 

St. Ann's, 288 

St. Augustine, 266 

St. Elias, Mt., 233 

St. Etienne, 93 

St. Gall, 104 

St. Gothard, 101, 103, 127 

St. Helena, is., 364 

St. John, N.B., 249 

St. John's, 254 

St. Kilda, Victoria, 212 

St. Kitts, is., 289 

St. Lawrence Basin, 234 

St. Lawrence, Gulf, 231 

St. Louis, 271 

St. Louis, Senegal, 348 

St. Lucas, Cape, 232 

St. Lucia, is., 290 

St. Mary, Cape, 362 

St. Paul, 270 

St. Paul de Loando, 351 

St. Petersbu/g, 146 

St. Pierre, w., 245, 254 

St. Thomas, is., 289 

St. Vincent, is., 290 

Sajan, m., 58 

Sakhalin, is., 55, 155, 190 

Salado, r., 295 

Salamanca, 99 

Salem, 261 

Salina, 251 

Salisbury, Africa, 358 

Salmon, 252 

Salonika, 137 

Salt, 88, 121, 163, 268 

Salta, prov., 313 

Salt I^ke City, 274 

Salvador, 283, 324 

S&lween, r., 54, 162, 171 

Salzburg, 118, 119 

Samara, 150 



Samarang, 177 

Samarkand, 152 

Sambre, r., 84 

Samoa, 227 

Samos, 136 

Samoyads, 147 

San Antonia, Gape, 287 

San Bias, 279 

^andakan, 178 

Sandhurst, 212 

San Domingo, 288, 324 

Sandwich Islands, 22^ 

San Felipe, 308 

San Francisco, 275 

Sangha, r., 330 

.San Jacinto, 272 

San Jose, Costa Rica, 285 

San Jose, Guatemala, 283 

San Juan, r., 284 

San Luis, 312 

San Marino, 127 

Sanpo, r., 188 

San Salvador, 283 

Santa F6, prov., 312 

Santander, 99 

Santiago, Chile, 308 

Santiago, Cuba, 287 

Santiago del Estero, 318 

Santorin, i«., 136 

Santos, 319 

Sao Francisco, r. , 294, 818 

Saone, r., 88 

Sao Paulo, 319 

Sapporo, 191 

Saracens, 63 

Sarakhs, 159 

Sarawak, 177 

Sardinia, 53, 124, 130 

Saskatchewan, r., 235 

Sassari, 130 

Satpura Hills, 162 

Sault St. Mary, 268 

Savanilla, 301 

Savannah, 266 

Savannah-la-Mar, 288 

Savara, 319 

Save, r., 116, 133 

Saxe-Altenburg, 109 

Saxe-Coburg, Gotha, 109, 113 

Saxe-Meiningen, 109 

Saxe-Weimar, 100, 113 

Saxony, 109,113 

Saxony, prov., 112 

Scandinavian peninsula, 73-77 

Scarborough, 70 

Schaff hausen, 102 

Schaumburg-Lippe, 109 

Scheldt, r., 83, 84 

Schemnitz, 123 

Schiedam, 83 

Schleswig-Holstein, 78, 111 

Schuylkill, r., 263 

Schwarz-Rudolstadt, 109 

Schwarz-Sondershausen, 109 

Scilly Islands, 65 

Scotland, 68, 69 

Scutari, 138 

Sea Range, m., 316 
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Seas, 25, 26 

Seagons, 9 

Seattle, 275 

Sebastopol, 148 

Sedan, 94 

Segu, 348 

Seine, r., 88, 92 

tielangor, 174 

SelvaSj 294, 816 

Semitic Itace, 47 

Senegal, 848 

Seoul, 189 

Serajevo, 120 

Serena, 307 

Serpent's Mouth, 323 

Servia, 133, 193 

Serviceton, 213 

Severn, r., 66, 70 

Seville, 100 

Seychelles Archipelago, 364 

Shaino desert, 187 

Shanghai, 185 

Shannon, r., 66 

Shark Bay, 216 

Shat-el-Arab, 139, 156 

Sheep, 66, 98, 188, 207, 311, 854 

Sheffield, 70 

Shetlands, is., 65 

Shikoku, is., 189, 192 

Shinano, r., 191 

Shiraz, 158 

Shir^, r., 328 

Shoa, 343 

Shoal, dej., 23 

Shortland, 222 

Shoshong, 358 

Shotts Plateau, 332, 337 

Siam, 172, 173, 193 

Siaug-tan, 185 

Liberia, 152-155 

Sibi Valley, 161 

Sicily, 53, 124, 128 

Sidm, Gulf of, 327 

Sierra Acaray, m,, 294 

Sierra Guadarrama, m., 99 

Sierra Leone, 348 

Sierra Madre, m., 233 

Sierra Maestra, m., 287 

Sierra Morena, wi., 95 

Sierra Nevada (America), m., 

233, 274 
Sierre Nevada de Santa Marta, 

m., 300 
Sierra Nevada (Spain), to., 

60, 95 
Sierra Parime, w,., 294 
Si-kiang, r., 182, 186 
Sikkim, 167 
Silati, 361 

Silesia, frrov., 112, 118 
Silk, 93, 125, 183, 190 
Silver, 106, 207, 274, 278, 305 
Silverton, 207 
Simla, 167 
Simon's Town, 355 
Simooms, 339 
Sinai, m., 141 
Sind, 169 



Si-ngan-fu, 184 

Singapore, 174 

Sivhcaese, 171 

Sinope, 138 

Sirocco, 125 

Sistan swamp, 161 

Sitka, 244 

Skaw or Skagen, 78 

Slave <:k)ast,>349 

Slavery, 157, 286, 317, 334 

Slavonia, 118 

Slavs, 62, 117, 146 

Smyrna, 138 

Sneeuw Bergen, m.., 354, 357 

Snow-line, 38 

Society Islands, 227 

Socotra, is., 327 

Sofia, 134 

Sogne-f jord, 74 

Sokoto, 348 

Solomon Islands, 225 

Somali Peninsula, 327 

Sound, the, 78 

Soundings, 22 

South African Republic, 360- 
362, 365 

South America, 291-323 

South American Realm, 43 

Southampton, 71 

South Australia, 213-215, 229 

South Carolina, 265, 276 

South Dakota, 270 

Southern Alps of New Zea- 
land, 223 

Southern Ocean, 27 

South Shetlands, is., 367 

Spain, 98-100, 193 

Spanish Town, 288 

Spartel, Cape, 325 

Spey, r., 65 

Spezla, 129 

Spheres of Influence, 334 

Spice Islands, 178 

Spinifex, 198 

Spitzbergen, is., 243 

Sp|orades, is., 138 

Srinagar, 167 

StafTa, is., 69 

Staffordshire, 70 

Stamboul, 138 

Stanley, explorer, 334 

Stanley Falls, 330 

Stanley Pool, 330 

Stanovoi, to., 58 

Stanthorpe, 205 

Stavanger, 76 

Stawell, 213 

Stellenbosch, 355 

Steppes, 40, 145, 235 

Stettin, 111 

Stevenson Road, 347 

Stewart Island, 223 

Steyr, 120 

Stockholm, 77 

Storm Bergen, to., 354, 357 

Storms, 36 

Straits Settlements, 174, 193 

Strasburg, 114 



Stratford-on-Avon, 70 

Stromboli, 129 

Sturgeons, 150 

Stuttgart, 114 

Styria, prov., 118 

Suakin, 343 

Sucre, 306 

Sudan, 343, 347 

Sudbury, 251 

Sudetic Range, m., 105, 112 

Suez, 343 

Sugar, 89, 107, 177, 183, 204, 

229, 287, 290, 321, 340, 364 
Suleman, Mt«., 58, 160 
Sulphur, 125, 279 
Sulu, is., 178 
Sulu Sea, 26 
Sumatra, is., 56, 175 
Sunda Islands, 56 
Sunderbuns, 169 
Sunderland, 70 
Sungari, r., 186 
Sunk Plain, def., 21 
Sunnites, 137 
Superior, Lake, 234, 268 
Surabaya, 177 
Surakarta, 177 
Surat, 170 
Surinam, 321 
Sutro Tunnel, 274 
Suva, 227 
Sveaborg, 146 
Svealand, prov., 76 
Swan River, 216 
Sweden, 76, 77, 193 
Swine, 133, 267, 268, 270 
Swinemunde, 111 
Switzerland, 101-104, 193 
Sydney, N.S., 248 
Sydney, N.S.W., 208 
Syene, 342 
Syra, is., 136 
Syracuse, 128 
Syria, 141 
Syr-darya, 59, 151 
Szegedin, 122 

Table-land, def., 22 
Table Mountain, 355 
Tabriz, 158 
Tacoma, 275 
Tafllit, 336 
Taganrog, 148 
Tagus, 95, 97 
Tahiti, is., 227, 229 
Takashima, is., 192 
Talca, 308 
Tamar, r., 217 
Tamatave, 363 
Tamworth, 208 
Tana, r., 327 
Tananarivo, 363 
Tanganyika, l^ke, 329, 346 
Tangier, 336 
Tapajos, r., 295 
Tapioca, 318 
Taprobane, 171 
Tapti, r., 162, 170 
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Taranaki, prov., 222 

Tarapaca, prov., 302 

Tarifa, Cape, 100 

Tarim, r., 67, 187 

Tartary, Gulf of, 55 

Tashkent!, 152 

Tasmania, 217, 218, 229 

Tasinan Sea, 219 

Tatra, m., 122 

Taunus, to., 106 

Taupo, Lake, 221 

Tay, r., 65 

Tea, 169, 172, 177, 183, 190 

Teak, 171, 173, 174 

Te Anau^Lake, 223 

Teguciga5)a, 284 

Teheran, 158 

Tehuelches, 313 

Tel-el-Kebir, 341 

Tell, the, 337 

Teneriffe, 99 

Tennessee, r., 230 

Tennessee, state, 267, 276 

Tenterfleld, 208 

Teplitz, 121 

Tequenclama Falls, 301 

Terai, the, 166 

Terawera, Lake, 221 

Terror, Mt., 367 

Teutons, 62, 67, 75, 96, 107, 117 

Texas, 272, 276 

Thames, 222 

Thames, r., 66 

Than- desert, 163, 169 

Thebes, ruins, 342 

Theiss, r., 115, 122 

Thessalonica, 137 

Thessaly, prov., 135 

Thorsliavn, 79 

Thrace, old prov., 138 

Throndjhem, 76 

Thun, Lake of, 102 

Tliuringian Forest, m., 106 

Tian-shan, m., 58, 187 

Tiber, r., 125 

Tibesti Range, m., 332, 338 

Tibet, 57, 181, 188 

Ticino, r., 102 

Tides, 33, 249 

Tientsin, 184 

Tierra del Fuego, 292 

Tiflis, 151 

Tigris, r., 139 

Timaru, 224 

Timbuktu, 336, 348 

Time, 6 

Time standards in Am£rica, 

248 
Timor, is., 178 
Tiniseh, Lake, 343 
Tin, 174, 175, 204, 217, 270 
Timova, 134 
Titicaca, high plain and lake, 

293, 305 
Tinmen, 154 
Tobacco, 84, 107, 116, 178, 238, 

287 
Tobago, 323 



Tobolsk, 154 
Tocantins, r., 295 
Todi chain, 102 
Togo-land, 349 
Tokay, 122 
Tokyo, 191 
Toledo, Ohio, 267 
Toledo Range, m., 95 
Toledo, Spain, 99 
Toltecs, 277 
Tomsk, 154 
Tonga Islands, 227 
Tongariro, m., 221 
Tonkin, 173 
Toowumba, 205 
Tornadoes, 36, 237 
Toronto, 250 
Torrens, Lake, 213 
Toul, 94 
Toulon, 93 
Toulouse, 93 
Toumai, 86 
Tours, 92 
Tovims, 48 

Townsend, Mt, 196 
Townsville, 205 
Trade winds, 35 
Trafalgar, Cape, 100 
Transvaal, 352, 360 
Transylvania, 122 
Transylvanian Alps, 130 
Treaty of Berlin, 132 
Trebizond, 139 
Trent, 119 
Trent, r., 66 
Trieste, 119 
Trincomallee, 172 
Trinidad, is., 323, 324 
Tripoli, 338, 339, 365 
Tristan d'Acunha, is., 365 
Tropics, 8 
Troy, N.Y., 263 
Troy, ruins, 138 
Truxillo, 284 
Tsaritsin, 150 
Tsetse-fly* 332, 346, 361 
Tubingen, 114 
Tucuman, prov., 313 
Tugela, r., 359 
Tula, 149 

Tundras, 20, 40, 145, 152 
Tunis, 338, 365 
Turin, 128 
Turkestan, 152 
Turkey, 136-141, 193 
Turkomans, 151, 158 
Turks, 63, 131, 137 
Tuscany, prov., 129 
Tuscarora Deep, 28 
Types of Mankind, 46 
Typhoons, 36, 183 
Tyrol, 118 
Tyrrhenian Sea, 53, 129 

UcAVALE, r., 303, 305 
Uganda, 340 
Uiiji, 346 
Ukrania, 148 



Ulm, 114 

Ulster, prov., 71 

United Kingdom, 64-72, 193 

United States, 255-276, 324 

Unyora, 346 

Upernavik, 241 

Upper Austria, 118 

Upper Canada, 250 

Upsala, 77 

Ural, m., 59, 150 

Ural, r., 150 

Urga, 187 

Uruguay, 313, 314, 324 

Uruguay, r., 295 

Urumia, Lake, 158 

Urumtsi, 187 

Usun-Ada, 152 

Utah, 274, 276 

Utrecht, 83 

Vaal, r., 328, 350 
Valdivia, 308 
Valencia, 100 
Valencia, Venezuela, 323 
Valenciennes, 92 
Valetta, 130 
Valladolid, 99 
Valparaiso, 308 
Van, Lake, 139 
Vancouver, 252 
Van Diemen's Land, 218 
Vanua Levu, is., 227 
Vardar, r., 131 
Varna, 134 
Venezuela, 322-324 
Venice, 128 
Vera Cruz, 279 
Verde, Cape, 326 
Verdun, 94 
Verkhoyansk, 154 
Vermejo, r., 295 
Vennont, 261, 276 
Verona, 128 
Versailles, 91 
Verulam, 359 
Verviers, 86 
Vesuvius, m., 129 
Viborg, 146 
Vichy, 93 
Vicksburg, 267 
Victoria, Hongkong, 186 
Victoria, B.C., 252 
Victoria, colony, 210-213, 229 
Victoria Falls, 328 
Victoria Land, 307 
Victoria Nyanza, 329, 310 
Vienna, 120 
Villa Rica, 315 
Vilna, 147 
Vindhya Hills, 162 
Virginia, 255, 265, 276 
Virginia City, 274 
Virgin Islands, 289 
Vistula, r., 106, 121 
Viti Levu, is., 227 
Vitim high plain, 58 
Vladikavkaz, 150 
Vladivostok, 155 
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Volcano, i«., 192 
Volcanoes, 20 

Volga, r., 59, 145, 149, 150 
Vosges Mountaiiis, 104 
Vulcano, 129 

Wadai, 340 
Wady Haifa, 343 
Wagga-Wagga, 209 
Wahsatch, m., 233 
Waikato, r., 221 
Waitaki, r., 223 
Wakatipu, Lake, 223 
Waldeck, 109 
Walttsch Bay, 351 
Wallachia, prov., 132 
Wallaroo, 214 
Walloons, 84 
Waiiaka, Lake, 223 
Warsaw, 147 
Wash, estuary, 6(5 
Washington, 265 
Washington, Mt., 261 
Washington, state, 275, 276 
Waterbury, 262 
Waterloo, 85 
Watershed, def., 18 
Watersheds of Ricrope, 61 
Watling Island, 285 
Weimar, 113 
Welle-Mobangi, r., 330 
Wellington, 222 
Wener, Lake, 74 
Wentworth, 209 
Weser, r., 106 
Weatbury, 218 
Wastem Australia, 201, 215, 

216, 229 
Western Ghats, m., 162 
Wester wald, m., 106 
West Indies, 285-290 
Westland, prov., 223 
Westphalia, prov.. Ill 
Westport, 223 
West Pnissia, prov., 112 



West Riding, 70 

West Virginia, 265, 276 

Wetter, Lake, 74 

Wheat, 6d, 89, 122, 145, 164, 

214, 251, 270 
White Nile, 330 
White Sea, 26, 62, 147 
White type of Man, 47 
Wiborg. See Viborg 
Wieliczka, 121 
Wien, 120 
Wiesbaden, 111 
Wilhelmshafen, 111 
Williamstown, 212 
Wilmington, 265 
Wilna. 5eeVilna 
Wiminera, dist., 210 
Windward Channel, 287 
Windward Islands, 285, 290, 

324 
Winds, 35 

Wine, 89, 97, 122, 364 
Winnipeg, 251 
Winnipeg, Lake, 235 
Winter Bergen, m., 354, 355 
Winterthur, 104 
Wisby, 74 
Wisconsin, 269, 276 
Wit-watersrand, 361 
Wodonga, 209, 212 
Wollongong, 209 
Wool, 70, 207, 311, 854 
Wurttemberg, 109, 114 
Wynberg, 355 
Wyoming, 273, 276 

Xarayes lagoon, 318 
Xeres. See Jeres 
Xingu, r., 295 

Yakutsk, 154 

Yang-tse-Kiang, r., 182, 184 
Yankton, 270 
Yarkand, 186 



Yavari, r., 303 
Yedo Bay, 191 
Yellow River, 55, 182, 184 
Yellow Sea, 26, 55, 182 
Yellowstone Park, 274 
Yellowstone, r., 236 
Yellow type of Man, 46 
Yemen, prov., 140 
Yenchuan. See Jenchuan 
Yenisei, r., 52, 154 
Yeniseisk, 154 
Yerba MaU, 315 
Yeso, is., 191 
Yezd, 158 
Yokohama, 192 
York, 70 % 

York Point, 230 
Yoseniite Valley, 275 
Yucatan, prov., 277, 280 
Yuensan, 189 
Yukon, r., 233, 244 
Yunnan, prov., 186 

Zagazio, 341 
Zambesi, r., 328 
Zambos, 278 
Zante, is., 135 
Zanzibar, is., 327, 346, 365 
Zaragossa, 100 
Zareirshan, r., 152 
Zealand, prov., 80 
Zimbabwe, ruins, 358 
Zimm6, 173 
Zirknitz, Lake of, 119 
ZoUverein, 109 
Zones, 9 
Zuider Zee, 80 
Zululand, 359 
Zulus, 353 
Zurich, 104 
Zurich, Lake of, 102 
Zuur Bergen, m., 353, 357 
Zwarte Bei^gen, m., 353, 355. 
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Himalayan mountains ; all well calculated to stimulate the young imagination. A ftill 
index concludes the work," 

The Guardian says :— " The descriptive portions of the work art excellently written 
and arranged, and give a better idea of the configuration of the continents, and of the 
history, political divisions, industries, customs, and habits of the peoples who inhabit 
them, than any other school text-book which has come beneath our notice." 

An Elementary Geography of India, Burma, and Ceylon. By H. F. 

Qlanford, F.B.S. With Illustrations. Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Academy says :— " The first portion of the book, treating of India generally, is a 
model of clear exposition, and is made as interesting as the character of the subject 
permits." 

The Speaker says : — " The book is at once simple and scientific, and it is not merely 
well written, but admirably arranged. No aspect of the subject appears to have been 
overlooked, and we are not aware of any text-book which gives in similar compass as 
vivid and interesting a summary of the whole field of inquiry. The volume is well 
illustrated." 

The Saturday Review says :— " Mr. Blanford's Elementary Geography qf India, Burma, 
and Ceylon, is a valuable addition to ' Macmillan's Geographical Series.' In method 
and ari-angement it is a model of clearness and conciseness. The woodcuts are good, 
and the statistical information, admirably tabulated, is neither more nor less than is 
necessary." 

Maps and Map Drawing. By William A. Elderton. 18mo. Is. 

The Morning Post says : — " May be recommended as a useful book to those students 
who have an elementary knowledge of geometry, and the use of the more common 
matliematical instruments. ... A careful perusal of Mr. Blderton's book will remove 
many of the difficulties experienced by beginners and help them to retain in their 
memories the form of the countries they have to delineate." 

Geography of Europe. By James Sime, M.A. With Illustrations. 
Globe 8vo. 3s. 

The Glasgow Herald says : — ** It contains a vast amount of remarkably well-arranged 
information, and numerous illustrations are given both of the more striking European 
cities and of natural phenomena." 

The University Corremondent says : — " Mr. Sime's book is worthy of its place in this 
admirable series. . . . The whole treatment is fresh and suggestive ; in particular, the 
stress laid on the peculiarities of the inland seas, and on the relation of race and 
language, and the classification of valleys as ' longitudinal ' and ' transverse,' call for 
praise. 

Geography of the British Colonies. By G. M. Dawson and A. Suther- 
land. 

Physical and Political School Atlas. Consisting of 80 Maps and complete 
Index. Prepared for the use of Senior Pupils. By J. G. Bartholomew, F.RG.S. 
Royal 4to. Ss. 6d. Half morocco. 10s. 6d. 
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